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CAREY,  LEA  &  BLANCHARD 

HAVE  LATELY  PUBLISHED 

SKETCHES  OF  SWITZERLAND.  By  J.  Fexnimore 
Cooper,  Author  of"  The  Spy,"  &c.  &.c.  in  2  vols.  12mo. 

A  RESIDENCE  IN  FRANCE,  with  an  Excursion  up  th^ 
Rhine,  and  a  Second  Visit  to  Switzerland.  By  the  sam^; 
Author.     In  2  vols.  12mo. 

"  As  we  take  up  the  pen  to  note  down  our  impressions 
of  these  volumes,  we  feel  as  though  we  had  just  returned 
from  an  excursion  in  Switzerland,  with  a  companion  full  to 
overflowing-  with  an  intense  love  of  nature,  and  an  exquisite 
taste  for  the  picturesque.  We  cannot  give  our  thanks  and 
praise  a  more  cordial  emphasis — but  if  we  could,  we  would; 
for  so  much  pleasure  are  we  indebted  to  Mr.  Cooper.  After 
the  dull  flats  and  dreary  wastes  of  reading,  of  which  there 
is  abundance  in  all  seasons,  how  "  refreshing  "  (the  word  is 
unavoidable)  to  ascend  with  such  a  guide  into  the  moun- 
tainous regions  of  literature.  To  those  who  are  at  all  ac- 
quainted  with  the  bold  and  vivid  style  of  Mr.  Cooper's  de 
scriptions  of  natural  marvels  and  magnificence — and  to 
whom  are  his  oriffinal  powers  of  imagery  and  expression  un- 
known'?— we  need  only  say,  that  these  powers  have  been  un- 
sparingly employed  in  the  present  volumes. — Court  Journal. 

OXiSiLSTIiraS  in  EXTROPB FRikirCE. 

By  the  author  of  the  Spy,  Sec,  in  2  vols.  12mo. 

Extremely  amusing-,  light  and  piquant,  and  abounding-  in  an- 
ecdotes.— London  Sun. 

Characteristic  and  entertaining  volumes,  containing  much 
amusing  anecdotes,  and  well  executed  sketches  of  society  in 
Paris. — Morning  Post. 

As  a  man  of  talents,  of  sound  and  judicious  observation,  tliis 
work  will  add  largely  to  the  reputation  of  the  great  American 
Novelist.  It  is  truth,  in  its  way  a  masterly  performance. — 
Scotsman. 

ENGLAND,    WITH  SKETCHES    OF  SOCIETY   IN  THE 

METROPOLIS. 

By  the  author  of  the  Spy,  &c.,  in  2  vols.  12mo. 

**  Mr.  Cooper's  new  book  on 'England,  and  Society  in  the 
Metropolis,'  will,  by  the  interesting  details,  gratify  all  lovers  of 
personal  anecdotes  and  siitirical  sketches.  If  Willis's  Pencillings 
were  found  amusing,  Cooper's  book  will,  from  its  Independent 
tone  as  well  ns  its  frequent  anecdotes,  be  alternately  pra'sed 
and  censured  according  to  the  views  of  the  reader?  none,  how- 
ever, can  deny  to  it  the  merit  of  great  entertainment. 

«« We  recommend  this  work  to  a  careful  perusal.  It  abounds 
in  curious  anecdotes  of  the  most  distinguished  authors  and  po- 
liticians of  the  day." — London  Sun. 


LADY  MONTAGU, 

IN  TWO  HANDSOME  VOLUMES. 

THi;  CoiTespondence  of  Lady  Mary  Wortley  Montagu  with 
the  Countess  of  Pomfret,  the  Countess  of  Bute,  the  Countess  of 
Mar,  Lady  Rich,  the  Countess  of  Bristol,  Mr.  Wortley,  Sir 
James  Stewart  of  Coltness,  &.c.,  including  upwards  of  one  hun- 
dred and  fifty  Letters,  hitherto  unpublished:  A  memoir  of  the 
Court  of  George  I.  by  Lady  Mary  Wortley  Montagu;  a  sketch 
of  the  §tate  of  parties  by  Mr.  Wortley,  and  a  life  of  the  Autho- 
ress: the  whole  work  illustrated  with  anecdotes  and  explanatory 
notes.     Edited  by  Lord  WharncliflTe,  her  great-grandson. 

In  this  edition  the  names  formerly  given  only  in  initials  are 
supplied,  and  the  suppiessed  passages  restored,  from  the  origi- 
nal MSS.  in  the  possession  of  Lord  WharnclifFe. 

"We  now  have  two  very  handsome  volumes  fullof  theacute- 
ness  which  invariably  marks  a  clever  woman's  observations  on 
human  nature,  full  of  smartness,  oddity,  and  wisdom?  fullof  in- 
tensity, spirit  and  beauty,  and  certainly  composing  no  trifling 
addition  to  that  department  of  literature,  'the  gay  memoir!' 
which  forms  tlie  soul  of  light  reading,  and  furnishes  man  for 
the  dinner  table  and  the  drawing  room,  with  every  easy  grace 
and  gentle  reminiscence  necessary  to  make  him  'a  wit  among 
lords,*  and  a  very  accomplished  personage  with  the  delightful 
inhabitants  of  the  Canzou  and  Turban." — Mhenxum, 


A  STO  RI  A: 

OR, 

ANECDOTES  OF  AN  ENTERPRISE 

BEYOND    THE 

ROCKY   MOUNTAINS. 

BY     WASHINGTON     IRVING. 

In  5  handsome  Vols. 


Exlrad  from  the  Introduction. 

*'The  work  I  here  present  to  the  public,  is  necessarily  of  a 
rambling  and  somewhat  disjointed  nature,  comprising  various 
expeditions  and  adventures  by  land  and  sea.  The  facts,  how- 
ever, will  prove  to  be  linked  and  banded  together  by  one  g^and 
scheme,  devised  and  conducted  by  a  master-spirit;  one  set  of 


characters,  also,  continues  throughout,  appearing  occasionally, 
though  sometimes  at  long  intei-vals,  and  the  whole  enterprise 
winds  up  by  a  regular  catastrophe;  so  that  the  work,  without 
any  laboured  attempt  at  artificial  construction,  actually  pos- 
sesses much  of  that  unity  so  much  sought  after  in  works  of  fic- 
tion, and  considered  so  important  to  the  interest  of  every  histo- 
ry." 

"The  most  finished  narrative  of  a  series  of  adventures  that 
ever  was  written,  whether  with  regard  to  plan  or  execution. 
The  arrangement  has  all  the  art  of  fiction,  yet  without  any  ap- 
parent sacrifice  of  truth  or  exactness;  the  composition  we  are 
inclined  to  rate  as  the  chef  d'ceuvre  of  Washington  Irving." — 
London  Spectator. 

"The  enterprise  embraced  expeditions  by  sea  and  land, 
which  gave  rise  to  various  adventures  « by  flood  and  field,'  that 
fell  to  the  lot  of  the  hardy  adventurers  who  embarked  in  them. 
Their  'hair-breadth  escapes' — the  thrilling  incidents  of  their 
journeying — tl\e  sights  seen  in  their  travel — the  various  Indian 
tribes  whom  they  visited — tlieir  privations  and  suflTerings,  and 
their  own  characteristics,  as  elicited  and  developed  bv  the  cir- 
cumstances into  which  they  fell,  form  entertaining' episodes 
from  the  main  body  of  the  work,  and  impart  to  it  the  greater 
portion  of  its  interest. 

The  merits  of  Astoria  arc  many  and  sterling,  and  not  the 
least  among  them  is,  that  it  gives,  perhaps,  a  better  idea  of  the 
great  fur  off  West  than  any  of  its  predecessors,  which  iiave  been 
founded  on  the  same  subject;,  we  can  therefore  commend  it  .as 
a  work,  not  only  of  great  interest,  but  of  great  utility." — Daily 
Evening  Fast. 

COMPANION  TO  ASTORIA. 

IRVING'S  ADVENTURES   OF  CAPTAIN  BONNE- 
VILLE. 

The  Rocky  Mountains,  or  Scenes,  Incidents,  and  Adventure* 
in  the  Far  West,  digested  from  the  Journal  of  Capt.  B.  L.  Bon- 
neville, of  the  Army  of  the  Unitetl  States,  and  illustrated  from 
various  other  sources,  by  Washington  Irving,  with  two  large 
maps,  in  2  vols,  royal  12mo. 

"Following  uj)  his  'Astoria,'  Mr.  Washington  Irving  has,  in 
these  volumes,  penetrated  yet  farther  into  the  West,  crossed 
the  Rocky  Mountains,  and  spread  out  before  us  the  wild  scene- 
ry and  perilous  adventvn-es  which  pertain  to  the  trappers,  a» 
the  hunters  for  peltry  are  called  in  those  remote  and  uncivi- 
lized regions." 

'*  Unsurpassed  in  deep  interest  in  the  wildest  creation  of  fan- 
cy. A  more  stirringly  interesting  work  has  not  issued  from  the 
press  for  many  months." — London  Sun. 

♦'  Full  of  romance,  extremely  piciuresqtie,  and  exciting," 

London  Jlilas. 


AD  VE  RTIS  EM  ENT. 


The  American  publishers  embrace  this  oppor- 
tunity of  announcing,  that  it  is  the  intention  of  the 
author  to  bring  these  papers  to  a  conclusion  in  ano- 
ther part;  making  the  work  complete  in  FIVE 
PARTS. 

They  are  most  anxious  that  the  "  Posthumous 
Papers  of  the  Pickwick  Club"  should,  on  its  com- 
pletion, assume  a  more  durable  form  than  its  pre- 
sent mode  of  publication  will  admit :  they  there- 
fore beg  to  announce,  that  arrangements  are  making 
to  issue  a  complete  edition  in  two  Vols.  12mo.,  with 
numerous  illustrations  by  Sam  Weller,  which  will 
not  be  delayed  beyond  the  earliest  moment  after 
the  reception  of  the  last  sheets  from  the  author. 
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CPIAPTER  XXXIV. 

IX  WHICH  MR.   nCKWICK  THINKS  HE    HAD    BETTER  GO 
TO  BATH  :   AXD  GOES  ACCORDINGLY. 

"  But  surely,  my  dear  sir,"  said  little  Perker,  as 
he  stood  in  Mr.  Pickwick's  apartment  on  (he  morn- 
ing after  the  trial — "■  Surely  you  don't  really  mean 
— really  and  seriously  now,  and  irritation  apart — 
that  you  won't  pay  these  costs  and  damages?" 

"  Not  one  half-penny,"  said  Mr.  Pickwick,  firm- 
ly ;  "  not  one  half-penn}'." 

"  Hooroar  for  the  principle,  as  the  monev-lender 
said  ven  he  vouldn't  renew  the  bill,*'  observed  Mr. 
Weller,  who  was  clearing  away  the  breakfast 
things. 

"  Sam,"  said  Mr.  Pickwick, ''  have  the  goodness 
to  step  down  stairs." 

"  Cert'nly,  sir,"  replied  Mr.  Weller ;  and  acting 
on  Mr.  Pickwick's  gentle  hint,  Sam  retired. 

"No,  Perker,"  said  Mr.' Pickwick,  with  great 
seriousness  of  manner,  "  my  friends  hero,  have  en- 
deavoured to  dissuade  me  from  this  determination, 
but  without  avail.  I  shall  employ  myself  as  usual, 
until  the  opposite  party  have  the  power  of  issuing 
a  legal  process  of  execution  against  me;  and  if  they 
arc  vile  enough  to  avail  themselves  of  it,  and  to  ar- 
rest my  person,  I  shall  yield  myself  up  with  per- 
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feet  cheerfulness  and  content  of  heart.     When  can 
they  do  this  ?" 

"They  can  issue  execution,  my  dear  sir,  for  the 
amount  of  the  damages  and  taxed  costs,  next  term," 
repHed  Porker,  "just  two  months  hence,  my  dear 
Sir. 

"  Very  good,"  said  Mr.  Pickuick.  ''  Until  that 
time,  my  dear  fellow,  let  me  hear  no  more  of  the 
matter.  And  now,"  continued  Mr.  Pickwick  look- 
ing round  on  his  friends  with  a  good-humoured 
smile,  and  a  sparkle  in  the  eye  which  no  specta- 
cles could  dim  or  conceal,  "  the  only  question  is. 
Where  shall  we  ^o  to  next?" 

Mr.  Tupman  and  Mr.  Snodgrass  were  too  much 
affected  by  their  friend's  heroism  to  offer  any  re- 
ply. Mr.  Winkle  had  not  yet  sufficiently  reco- 
vered the  recollection  of  his  evidence  at  the  trial, 
to  make  any  observation  on  any  subject,  so  Mr. 
Pickwick  paused  in  vain. 

"  Well,"  said  tPKit  gentleman,  "  if  you  leave  me 
to  suggest  our  destination,  I  say  Bath.  I  think 
none  of  us  have  ever  been  there." 

Nobody  had ;  and  as  the  proposition  was  warm- 
ly seconded  by  Perker,  who  considered  it  extreme- 
ly probable  that  if  Mr.  Pickwick  saw  a  little  change 
and  gaiety  he  would  be  inclined  to  think  better  of 
his  determination,  and  worse  of  a  debtor's  prison,  it 
was  carried  unanimously  :  and  Sam  was  at  once 
despatched  to  the  White  Horse  Cel'ar,  to  take  live 
places  by  the  half-past  seven  o'clock  coach,  next 
morning. 

Tiiere  were  just  tv/o  places  to  be  had  inside,  and 
just  three  to  be  had  out;  so  Sam  W^eiler  booked 
for  them  all,  and  having  exchanged  a  few  compli- 
ments with  the  booking-office  clerk  on  ihc  subject 
of  a  pew'tcr  half-crown  which  was  tendered  him  as  a 
portion  of  his  "  change,"  walked  back  to  the  George 
and  Vulture,  where  he  was  pretty  busily  emploved 
till  bedtime  in  reducing  clothes  and  linen  into  the 
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smallest  possible  compass,  and  exerting  his  mechani- 
cal genius  in  constructing  a  variety  of  ingenious 
devices  for  keeping  the  lids  on  boxes  which  had 
neither  locks  nor  hinges. 

The  next  was  a  very  unpropitious  morning  for 
a  journey — miigcv,  damp,  and  drizzly.  The  horses 
in  the  stages  thai  were  going  out,  and  had  come 
throufjh  the  citv,  were  smokins  so,  that  the  out- 
side  passengers  were  invisible.  The  newspaper- 
sellers  looked  moist  and  smelt  mouldy  :  the  wet  ran 
off  the  Iiats  of  the  orange-venders  as  they  thrust 
(heir  heads  into  the  coach  windows,  and  diluted 
the  insides  in  a  refreshing  manner.  The  Jews  with 
the  fifty-bladed  pcnknifes  shut  them  up  in  despair; 
and  the  men  with  the  pocket-books  made  pocket- 
books  of  them.  Watdi-guards  and  toasting-forks 
were  alike  at  a  discount,  and  pencil  cases  and 
sponges  were  a  drug  in  the  market. 

Leaving  Sam  Weller  to  rescue  the  luggage  from 
the  seven  or  eight  porters  who  flung  themselves 
savagely  upon  il,  the  moment  the  coach  stopped, 
and  finding  that  they  were  about  twenty  minutes 
too  early,  Mr.  Pickwick  and  his  friends  went  for 
shelter  into  the  travellers'  room — the  last  resource 
of  human  dejection. 

The  travellers'  room  at  the  White  Horse  Cellar 
is  of  course  uncomfortable;  it  would  be  no  travel- 
ler's room  if  it  were  not.  It  is  the  right-hand  par- 
lour, into  which  an  aspiring  kitclien  tire  place  ap- 
pears to  have  walked,  accompanied  by  a  rebellious 
poker,  tongs,  and  shovel.  It  is  divided  into  boxes 
ibr  the  solitary  confinement  of  travellers,  and  is  fur- 
nished with  a  clock,  a  looking-glass,  and  a  live 
waiter,  which  latter  article  is  kept  in  a  small  ken- 
nel for  washing  glasses,  in  a  corner  of  the  apart- 
ment. 

One  of  these  boxes  was  occupied  on  this  parti- 
cular occasion  by  a  stern-eyed  man  of  about  five- 
ynd-forty,  who  had  a   bald  and   glossy  forehead- 
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with  a  good  deal  of  black  hair  at  the  sides  and 
back  of  his  head,  and  large  black  whiskers.  He 
was  buttoned  up  to  the  chin  in  a  brown  coat ;  and 
had  a  large  seal-skin  travelling  cap,  and  a  great-coat 
and  cloak  lying  on  the  seat  beside  him.  He  looked 
up  from  his  breakfast  as  Mr.  Pickwick  entered, 
with  a  fierce  and  peremptory  air,  which  was  very 
dignified;  and  having  scrutinized  that  gentleman 
and  his  companions  to  his  entire  satisfaction,  hum- 
med a  tune,  in  a  manner  which  seemed  to  say  that 
he  rather  suspected  somebody  wanted  to  take  ad- 
vantage of  him,  but  it  wouldn't  do. 

"  Waiter,"  said  the  gentleman  with  the  whis- 
kers. 

"Sir?"  replied  a  man  with  a  dirty  complexion, 
and  a  towel  of  the  same,  emerging  from  the  ken- 
nel before  mentioned. 

"  Some  more  toast." 

'•  Yes,  sir." 

"Buttered  toast,  mind,"  said  the  gentleman, 
fiercely. 

''D'rectly,  sir/'  replied  the  waiter. 

The  gentleman  with  the  whiskers  hummed  a 
tune  in  the  same  manner  as  before,  and  pending 
the  arrival  of  the  toast,  advanced  to  the  front  of 
the  fire,  and  taking  his  coat  tails  under  his  arms, 
looked  at  his  boots  and  ruminated. 

"I  wonder  whereabouts  in  Bath  this  coach  puts 
up,"  said  Mr.  Pickwick,  mildlv  addressing  Mr. 
Winkle. 

"Hum — eh — what's  that?"  said  the  strange  man, 

"I  made  an  observation  to  my  friend,  sir,"  re- 
plied Mr.  Pickwick,  always  ready  to  enter  into  con- 
versation. "  I  wondered  at  what  house  the  Bath 
coach  put  up.     Perhaps  you  can  inform  mc." 

"  Are  you  going  to  Bath  ?"  said  the  strange  m.an. 

"  I  am,  sir,"  replied  Mr,  Pickwick. 

"And  those  other  gentlemen?" 

"They  arc  going  also,"  said  Mr.  Pickwick. 
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"  Not  inside — You're  not  going  inside,"  said  the 
strange  man. 

"Not  all  of  us,"  said  Mr.  Pickwick. 

*'No,  not  alJ  of  you,"  said  the  strange  man  em- 
phatically. "  I've  taken  two  places.  Jf  they  try 
to  squeeze  six  people  into  an  infernal  box  that  only 
holds  four,  I'll  take  a  post-chaise  and  bring  an  ac- 
tion. I've  paid  my  fare.  It  won't  do;  I  told  the 
clerk  when  I  took  my  places  that  it  wouldn't  do. 
I  know  tjiese  things  have  been  done.  I  know  they 
are  done  every  day,  but  I  never  was  done,  and  I 
never  will  be.  Those  who  know  me  best,  best 
know  it;  crush  me!"  Here  the  fierce  gentleman 
rang  the  bell  with  great  violence,  and  told  the 
waiter  Fie'd  better  bring  the  toast  in  five  seconds, 
or  he'd  know  the  reason  whv. 

"Mv  dear  sir,"  said  Mr.  Pickwick,  "  vou  will 
allow  me  to  observe  that  this  is  a  very  unnecessary 
display  of  excitement.  I  have  only  taken  places 
inside,  for  two." 

*•'  I  am  glad  to  hear  it,"  said  tlie  fierce  man.  "  I 
withdraw  my  expressions.  I  tender  an  apology. 
There's  my  card.     Give  me  your  acquaintance." 

"  With  great  pleasure,  sir,"  replied  Mr.  Pick- 
wick. *'  VVe  are  to  be  fellow  travellers,  and  I  hope 
we  shall  find  each  other's  society  mutually  agree- 
able." 

"1  hope  we  sliall,"  said  the  fierce  gentleman. 
''I  know  we  shall.  I  like  your  looks;  they  please 
me.  Gentlemen,  your  hands  and  names.  Know 
ine.*' 

Of  course,  an  interchange  of  friendly  salutations 
followed  this  gracious  speech  ;  and  the  fierce  gen- 
tleman immediately  proceeded  to  inform  the  friends 
in  the  same  short  abrupt  jerking  sentences,  that 
his  name  was  Dowler,  that  he  was  going  to  Bath 
on  pleasure,  that  he  was  formerly  in  the  army, 
that  he  liad  now  set  up  in  business  as  a  gentleman, 
that  he  lived  upon  the  profits,  and  that  the  indi- 
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vidual  for  whom  the  second  place  was  taken,  was 
a  personage  no  less  illustrious  than  Mrs.  Dowler, 
his  lady  wife. 

'•  She's  a  line  woman,"  said  Mr.  Dowler,  "  I 
an)  proud  of  her.     I  have  reason." 

"  I  hope  I  shall  have  the  pleasure  of  judging," 
said  Mr.  Pickwick  with  a  smile. 

"  You  shall,"  replied  Dowler.  "  She  shall  know 
you.  She  shall  esteem  you.  I  courted  her  under 
singular  circumstances.  I  won  her  through  a  rash 
vow.  Thus.  I  saw  her;  I  loved  her;  I  proposed  ; 
she  refused  me. — 'You  love  another? — '  Spare  my 
blushes. — '  I  know  liim.' — *  You  do.'  '  Very  good, 
if  he  remains  here,  I'll  skin  him.'" 

"  Lord  bless  me !"  excJaimed  M.'-.  Pickwick  in- 
voluntarily. 

•'  Did  you  skin  the  gentleman, sir?"  inquired  Mr. 
Winkle,  with  a  very  pale  face. 

"  I  wrote  him  a  note.  I  said  it  was  a  painful 
ihi»g.     And  so  it  was." 

"Certainly,"  interposed  Mr.  Winkle. 

"I  said  I  had  pledged  my  word  as  a  gentleman 
to  skin  him.  My  character  was  at  stake.  I  had 
no  alternative.  As  an  officer  in  his  Majesty's  ser- 
vice, I  was  bound  to  do  it.  I  regretted  the  neces- 
sity, but  it  must  be  done.  He  was  open  to  con- 
viction. He  saw  that  the  rules  of  the  service  were 
imperative.  He  fled.  I  married  her.  Here's  the 
.coach.     That's  her  head." 

As  Mr.  Dowler  concluded,  he  pointed  to  a  stage 
which  had  just  driven  up;  from  the  open  window 
!>f  which,  a  rather  pretty  face  in  a  bright  blue 
bonnet  was  looking  among  the  crowd  on  the  pave- 
ment, most  probably  for  the  rash  man  himself 
Mr.  Dowler  paid  his  bill  and  hurried  out  with  his 
travelling-cap,  coat,  and  cloak;  and  Mr.  Pickwick 
and  his  friends  followed  to  secure  their  places. 

Mr.  Tupman  and  Mr.  Snodgrass  had  seated 
themselves  at  the  back  part  of  the  coach ;  Mr.  Win- 
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kle  had  got  inside,  and  Mr.  Pickwick  was  pre- 
paring to  follow  him,  when  Sam  Weller  came 
up  to  his  master,  and  whispering  m  his  ear,  begged 
to  speak  to  him,  with  an  air  of  the  deepest  mys- 
tery. 

"  Well,  Sam,"  said  Mr.  Pickwick,  "  What's  the 
matter  now  V 

"  Here's  rayther  a  rum  go,  sir,"  replied  Sam. 

«  What?"  inquired  Mr.  Pickwick. 

"This  here,  sir,"  rejoined  Sam,  /' Pm  werry 
much  afeerd,  sir,  that  the  proprietor  o'  this  here 
coach  is  a  playin'  some  imperence  vith  us." 

"How  is  that,  Sam?"  said  Mr.  Pickwick; 
"  aren't  the  names  down  on  the  way-bill?" 

"  The  names  is  not  only  down  on  the  vay-bill, 
sir,"  replied  Sam,  '*  but  they've  painted  vun  on 
'em  up,  on  the  door  o'  the  coacli."  As  Sam  spoke, 
he  pointed  to  that  part  of  the  coach  door  on  which 
the  proprietor's  name  usually  appears ;  and  there, 
sure  enough,  in  gilt  letters  of  a  goodly  size,  was 
the  magic  name  of  PicKwicri! 

"Dear  me,"  exclaimed  Mr.  Pickwick,  quite 
staggered  by  the  coincidence;  "what  a  very  ex- 
traordinary thing  I" 

"  Yes,  but  that  ain't  all,"  said  Sam,  again  direct- 
ing his  master's  attention  to  the  coach  door;  "not 
content  vith  wrilin'  up  Pickwick,  they  puts  'Moses" 
afore  it,  vich  I  call  addin'  insult  to  injury,  as  the 
parrot  said  ven  they  not  only  took  him  from  his 
native  land,  but  made  him  talk  the  English  lanf^- 
vidge  arlervards." 

"It's odd  enough,  certainly,  Sam," said  Mr.  Pick- 
wick; "but  if  we  stand  talking  here,  we  shall  lose 
our  places." 

"  Wot,  ain't  nothin'  to  be  done  in  consequence, 
sir  ?"  exclaimed  Sam,  perfectly  aghast  at  the  cool- 
ness with  which  Mr.  Pickwick  prepared  lo  ensconce 
himself  inside. 

"  Done!"  said  Mr.  Pickwick.  ^'  What  should  be 
done  T' 
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"  Aint  nobody  to  be  whopped  for  takin'  (his  here 
liberty,  sir  ?"  said  Mr.  Wcller,  who  had  expected 
that  at  least  he  would  have  been  commissioned  to 
challenge  the  guard  anti  coachman  to  a  pugilis- 
tic ejicounter  on  the  spot. 

"Certainly  not,"  replied  Mr.  Pickwick  eagerly; 
*'  Rot  on  any  account.  Jump  up  to  your  seat  di- 
rectly." 

'•I'm  werrv  much  afeerd,''  muttered  Sam  to 
himself,  as  he  turned  aw^ay,  "  that  somethin'  queer's 
come  over  the  governor,  or  he'd  never  ha'  stood 
this  so  quiet.  I  hope  that  'ere  trial  hasn't  broken 
his  spirit,  but  it  looks  bad  :  werry  bad."  Mr.  Wcl- 
ler shook  his  head  gravely ;  and  it  is  worthy  of  re- 
mark, as  an  illustration  of  the  manner  in  which  he 
look  this  circumstance  to  heart,  that  he  did  not 
speak  another  word  until  the  coach  reached  the 
Kensington  turnpike,  which  was  so  long  a  time  for 
him  to  remain  taciturn,  that  the  fact  mav  be  con- 
sidered  wholly  unprecedented. 

-Nothing  worthy  of  special  mention  occurred 
durins  the  journey.  Mr.  Dowler-  related  a  vari- 
ety of  anecdotes,  all  illustrative  of  his  own  personal 
prowess  and  desperation,  and  appealed  to  Mrs. 
Dowler  in  corroboration  thereof;  when  Mrs.  Dow- 
ler invariabh^  brought  in,  in  the  form  of  an  appen- 
dix, some  remarkable  fact  or  circumstance  which 
Mr.  Dowler  had  forgotten,  or  had  perhaps  through 
modesty  omitted,  for  the  addenda  in  every  instance 
went  to  show  that  Mr.  Dowler  was  even  a  more 
wonderful  fellow  than  he  made  liimself  out  to  be. 
Mr.  Pickwick  and  Mr.  Winkle  listened  with  great 
admiration,  and  at  intervals  conversed  with  Mrs. 
Dowler,  who  was  a  very  agreeable  and  fai>cinating 
person.  So,  what  between  Mr.  Dov*"ler's  stories, 
and  Mrs.  Dowler's  charms,  and  Mr.  Pickwick's 
good  humour,  and  Mr.  Winkle's  good  listening,  the 
insides  contrived  to  be  very  companionable  all  the 
way. 

The  outsides  did  as  outsides  always  do.     They 
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were  very  cheerful  and  talkative  at  the  beginning 
of  every  stage,  and  very  dismal  and  sleepy  in  the 
middle,  and  very  bright  and  wakeful  again,  towards 
the  end.  There  was  one  young  gentleman  in  an 
India-rubber  cloak,  who  smoked  cigars  all  day; 
and  there  was  another  young  gentleman  in  a  parody 
upon  a  great  coat,  who  lighted  a  good  many,  and 
feeling  obviously  unsettled  after  the  second  whifT, 
threw  them  away  when  he  thought  nobody  was 
lookinor  at  him.  There  was  a  third  vounn;  man  on 
the  box  who  wished  to  be  learned  in  cattle,  and 
an  old  one  behind,  who  was  familiar  with  farm- 
ing. There  was  a  constant  succession  of  Chris- 
tian names  in  sm.ock  frocks  and  white  coats, 
who  were  invited  to  have  a  "lift"  by  the  guard, 
and  who  knew  every  horse  and  hostler  on  the 
road  and  oflTit;  and  there  was  a  dinner  which 
would  have  been  cheap  at  half-a-crown  a  mouth, 
if  any  moderate  number  of  mouths  could  have 
eat  it  in  the  time.  And  at  seven  o'clock  p.  m.,  Mr. 
Pickwick  and  his  friends,  and  Mr.  Dowler  and 
his  wife,  respectively  retired  to  their  private 
sitting-rooms  at  the  White  Hart  hotel,  opposite 
the  great  pump  room.  Bath,  where  the  wait- 
ers, from  their  costume,  might  be  mistaken  for 
Westminster  boys,  only  they  destroy  the  illusion 
bv  behavinoj  themselves  so  much  better. 

Breakfast  had  scarcelv  been  cleared  awav  on 
the  succeeding  morning,  when  a  waiter  brought  in 
Mr.  Dowler's  card,  with  a  request  to  be  allowed 
permission  to  introduce  a  friend.  Mr.  Dowler  at 
once  followed  up  the  delivery  of  the  card,  bv 
bringing  himself  and  the  friend  also. 

The  friend- was  a  charming  young  man  of  not 
much  more  than  fifty,  dressed  in  a  very  bright 
blue  coat  with  resplendent  buttons,  black  trousers, 
and  the  thinnest  possible  pair  of  highly-polished 
boot^.  A  gold  eye-glass  was  suspended  from  his 
neck  by  a  short  broad  black  riband;  a  gold  snuff- 
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box  was  lighlh'  clasped  in  his  left  liand,  gold  rings 
innumerable  glittered  on  his  fingers,  and  a  large 
diamond  pin  set  in  gold  glistened  in  his  shirt  frill. 
He  had  a  gold  watch,  and  a  gold  curb  chain 
with  large  gold  seals;  and  he  carried  a  pliant 
ebony  cane  with  a  heavy  gold  top.  His  linen  was 
of  the  very  whitest,  finest,  and  stifl'est;  his  wig  of 
(he  glossiest,  blackest,  and  curliest.  His  snuff 
was  princes'  r^iixture ;  his  scent  bouquet  du  roi. 
His  features  were  contracted  into  a  perpetual 
smile;  and  his  teeth  were  in  such  perfect  order 
that  it  was  difficult  at  a  small  distance  to  tell  the 
real  ones  from,  the  false. 

"Mr.  Pickwicls,"  said  Dowler;  "  my  friend,  An- 
l^elo  Cyrus  Bantam,  Esquire,  M.  C.  Bantam  ;  JNIr. 
Pickwick.     Know  each  other." 

"  Welcome  to  Ba — ath,  sir.  This  is  indeed  an 
acquisition.  Most  welcome  to  Ba^— ath,  sir.  It 
is  long — very  long,  Mr.  Pickwick,  since  you  drank 
the  waters.  It  appears  an  age,  Mr.  Pickwick. 
Re — markable !" 

Such  were  the  expressions  with  which  Angelo 
Cyrus  Bantam,  Esquire,  INI.  C,  took  Mr.  Pickwick's 
hand;  retaining  it  in  his, -mean  time,  and  shrugging 
up  his  shoulders  with  a  constant  succession  of  bows, 
as  if  he  really  could  not  make  up  his  mind  to  the 
trial  of  letting  it  go  again. 

"  It  is  a  very  long  time  since  I  drank  the  waters, 
certainl^^"  replied  Mr.  Pickwick ;  "  for  to  the  best 
of  mv  knowledge,  I  was  never  here  before." 

"Never  in  Ba — ath,  JMr.  Pickwick!"  exclaim- 
ed the  Grand  Master,  letting  the  jjand  fall  in  as- 
tonishment. "Never  in  Ba — ath!  He!  he  !  Mr. 
Pickwick,  3'ou  are  a  wag.  Not  bad,  not  bad. 
Good,  good.     He  !  he  !  he  !  Re — markable  !" 

"To  my  shame,  I  must  sd^y  that  I  am  perfectly 
serious,"  rejoined  INIr.  Pickwick.  "I  really  never 
was  here,  before." 

"Oh,  I  see,"  exclaimed  the  Grand  Master,  look- 
ing extremely  pleased;  "Yes,  yes — good,  good — 
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better  and  better.  You  are  the  gentleman  of  whom 
we  have  heard.  Yes;  we  know  you,  Mr.  Pick- 
wick; we  know  you." 

"The  reports  of  the  trial  in  those  confounded 
papers,"  thought  Mr.  Pickwick.  ''  They  have 
heard  all  about  nae." 

"You  are  the  gentleman  residing  on  Clnpham 
Green,"  resumed  Bantam,  ••  v»'ho  lost  the  use  of  his 
limbs  from  imprudently  taking  cold  after  port  wine 
— who  could  not  be  moved  in  consequence  of  acute 
suffering,  and  who  had  the  water  from  the  King's 
Bath  bottled  at  one  hundred  and  three  degrees, 
and  sent  by  wagon  to  his  hed-room  in  town, 
where  he  bathed,  sneezed,  and  the  same  day  reco- 
vered.    Very  remarkable!" 

Mr.  Pickwick  acknowledged  the  compliment 
which  the  supposition  implied,  but  had  the  selt^- 
denial  to  repudiate  it,  notwithstanding;  and  taking 
advantage  of  a  moment's  silence  on  the  part  of  the 
M.  C,  begged  to  introduce  his  friends,  Mr.  Tup- 
man,  Mr.  Winkle,  and  Mr.  Snodgrass — an  intro- 
duction which  of  course  overwhelmed  the  M.  C 
with  delight  and  honour. 

"Bantam,"  said  Mr.  Dowler,  "Mr.  Pickwick 
and  his  friends  are  strangers.  They  must  put 
their  names  down.     Where's  the  book?" 

"The  register  of  the  distinguished  visiters  in 
Ba — ath  will  be  at  the  Pump  Room  this  morning 
at  two  o'clock,"  replied  the  M.  C.  "  Will  you 
guide  our  friends  to  that  splendid  building,  and  en- 
able me  to  procure  their  autographs?" 

"  I  will,"  rejoined  Dowler.  "This  is  a  long  call. 
It's  time  to  go.  I  shall  be  here  again  in  an  hour. 
Come." 

"This  Is  a  ball  night,"  said  the  M.  C,  again 
taking  Mr.  Pickwick's  hand,  as  he  rose  to  go. 
"  The  hall-nights  in  Ba — ath  are  moments  snatched 
from  Pal•adii^e;  rendered  bewitchini'  by  music, 
i»eauly,   elegance,  fashion,   etiquette,  and — and-*-- 
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above  all,  by  the  absence  of  (rades-people,  who  are 
quite  inconsistent  with  Paradise,  and  who  have  an 
analgamation  of  themselves  at  the  Guildhall  every 
fortnight,  which  is,  to  say  the  least,  remarkable. 
Good  bye,  good  bye!"  and  protesting  all  the  way 
down  stairs  that  he  was  most  satished,  and  most 
delighted,  and  most  overpowered,  and  most  flat- 
tered, Angelo  Cyrus  Bantam,  Esquire,  M.  C., 
stepped  into  a  very  elegant  chariot  that  waited  at 
the  door,  and  rattled  off! 

At  the  appointed  hour,  Mr.  Pickwick  and  his 
friends,  escorted  by  Dovvler,  repaired  to  the  As- 
sembly Rooms,  and  wrote  their  names  down  in 
the  book — an  instance  of  condescension  at  which 
Angelo  Bantam  was  even  more  overpowered  than 
before.  Tickets  of  admission  to  that  evening's  as- 
sembly were  to  have  been  prepared  for  the  whole 
party,  but  as  they  were  not  ready,  Mr.  Pickwick 
undertook,  despite  all  the  protestations  to  the  con- 
trary of  Angelo  Bantam,  to  send  Sam  for  them  at 
four  o'clock  in  the  afternoon,  to  the  M.  C's.  house 
in  Queen  Square.  Having  taken  a  short  walk 
through  the  city,  and  arrived  at  the  unanimous 
conclusion  that  Park  Street  was  very  much  like 
the  perpendicular  streets  a  man  sees  in  a  dream, 
which  he  cannot  get  up  for  the  life  of  him,  they 
returned  to  the  White  Hart,  and  despatched  Sam 
on  the  errand  to  which  his  master  had  pledged 
him. 

Sam  Weller  put  on  his  hat  in  a  very  easy  and 
graceful  manner,  and  thrusting  his  hands  in  his 
waistcoat  pockets,  walked  with  great  deliberation 
to  Queen  Square,  whistling  as  he  went  along, 
several  of  the  most  popular  airs  of  the  day,  as  ar- 
ranged with  entirely  new  movements  for  that  noble 
instrument  the  organ,  either  mouth  or  barrel.  Ar- 
riving at  the  number  in  Queen  Square  to  which  he 
had  been  directed,  he  left  off  wliistling,  and  gave  a 
cheerful   knock;    which  was  instantaneouslv  an- 
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swered  by  a  powdered-headed  footman  in  gorgeous 
livery,  and  symmetrical  stature. 

**  Is  this  here  Mr.  Bantam's,  old  feller  V'  inquired 
Sam  Weller,  nothinoj  abashed  bv  the  blaze  of 
splendour  which  burst  upon  his  sight,  in  the  per- 
son of  the  powdered-headed  footman  with  the  gor- 
geous livery. 

"  Why,  young  man?"  was  the  haughty  inquiry 
of  the  powdered-headed  footman. 

"'Cos  it  is,  jist  you  step  into  him  with  that  'ere 
card,  and  say  Mr.  Veller's  a  waitin',  will  you,  six- 
foot?''  said  Sam.  And  saying  it,  he  very  coolly 
walked  into  the  hall,  and  sat  down. 

The  powdered-headed  footman  slammed  the 
door  very  hard,  and  scowled  very  grandly,  but 
both  the  slam  and  the  scowl  were  lost  upon  Sam, 
who  was  regarding  a  mahogany  umbrella  stand 
with  every  outward  token  of  critical  approval. 

Apparently  his  master's  reception  of  the  card 
had  impressed  the  powdered-headed  footman  in 
Sam's  favour,  for  when  he  came  back  from  de- 
livering it,  he  smiled  in  a  friendly  manner,  and  said 
that  the  answer  would  be  ready  directly. 

"  Werry  good,"  said  Sam.  "  Tell  the  old  s;en'- 
Im'n  not  to  put  himself  in  a  pesperation.  No  hurry,, 
six-foot.     I've  had  my  dinner." 

"  You  dine  early,  sir,"  said  the  powdered-head- 
ed  footman. 

"  I  find  I  gets  on  better  at  supper  when  I  does," 
replied  Sam. 

"Have  you  been  long  in  Bath,  sir?"  inquired 
the  powdered-headed  footman.  "  1  have  not  had 
the  pleasure  of  hearing  of  you  before." 

"  I  haven't  created  any  werry  surprisin'  sensa- 
tion here  yet,"  rejoined  Sam,  "  for  me  and  the  other 
fash'nables  only  come,  last  night." 

"  Nice  place,  sir,"  said  the  powdered-headed 
footman. 

"  Seems  so,"  observed  Sam. 

PART    IV.  3 
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"Pleasant  society,  sir,"  remarked  the  pow-' 
dered-headed  footman.  "  Very  agreeable  servants, 
sir." 

*'I  should  think  they  wos,"  replied  Sam.  "Af- 
fable, unaffected,  sav-nothin'-to-nobody  sort  o'  fel- 
lers." 

"  Oh,  very  much  so,  indeed,  sir,"  said  the  pow- 
dered-headed footman,  evidently  taking  Sam's  re- 
mark as  a  high  compliment.  "  Very  much  so  in- 
deed. Do  you  do  any  thing  in  this  way,  sir?"  in- 
quired the  tall  footman,  producing  a  small  snuff- 
box with  a  fox's  head  on  the  top  of  it. 

"  Not  without  sneezing,"  replied  Sam. 

"  Why  it  is  difficult,  sir,  I  confess,"  said  the  tali 
footman.  "  It  may  be  done  by  degrees,  sir.  Cof- 
fee is  the  best  practice.  I  carried  coffee,  sir,  for 
a  long  time.     It  looks  very  like  rappee,  sir." 

Here  a  sharp  peal  at  the  bell  reduced  the  pow- 
dered-headed footman  to  the  ignominious  necessity 
of  putting  the  fox's  head  in  his  pocket,  and  hasten- 
ing with  an  humble  countenance  to  Mr.  Bantam's 
"  study."  By  the  by,  we  scarcely  ever  knew  a 
man  who  never  read  or  wrote  either,  who  hadn't 
got  some  small  back  parlour  which  he  would  call  a 
study. 

"  There  is  the  answer,  sir,'^  said  the  powdered- 
headed  footman.  "  I  am  afraid  you'll  find  it  in- 
conveniently large." 

"Don't  mention  it,"  said  Sam,  taking  a  letter 
with  a  small  enclosure.  "  It's  just  possible  as  ex- 
hausted natur  may  manage  to  surwive  it." 

"  I  hope  we  shall  meet  again,  sir,"  said  the 
powdered-headed  footman,  rubbing  his  hands,  and 
following  Sam  out  to  the  door -step. 

"  You  are  worry  obligin,'  sir,"  replied  Sam. 
"  Now,  don't  allow  yourself  to  be  fatigued  beyond 
your  powers,  there's  a  amiable  bein'.  Consider 
"what  you  owe  to  society,  and  don't  let  your- 
self be  injured  by  too  much  work.     For  the  sake 
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o'  your  feller  creeturs,  keep  yourself  as  quiet  as 
you  can;  only  think  what  a  loss  you  would  be." 
With  these  pathetic  words,  Sam  Wellcr  depart- 
ed. 

"  A  very  singular  young  man  that,"  said  the 
powdered-headed  footman,  looking  after  Mr.  Wel- 
ler  with  a  countenance  which  clearly  showed  he 
could  make  nothing  of  him. 

Sam  said  nothing  at  all.  He  winked,  shook  his 
head,  smiled,  winked  again ;  and  with  an  expres- 
sion of  countenance  which  seemed  to  denote  that 
he  was  greatly  amused  with  something  or  other, 
walked  merrily  away. 

At  precisely  twenty  minutes  before  eight  o'clock 
that  night,  Angelo  Cyrus  Bantam,  Esquire,  the 
Master  of  the  Ceremonies,  emerged  from  his  chariot 
at  the  door  of  the  Assembly  Rooms  in  the  same  wig, 
the  same  teeth,  the  same  eye-glass,  the  same  watch 
atid  seals,  the  same  rings,  the  same  shirt-pin,  and 
the  same  cane.  The  only  observable  alterations 
in  his  appearance,  were,  that  he  wore  a  brighter 
blue  coat,  with  a  white  silk  lining,  black  tights, 
biack  silk  stockings,  and  pumps,  and  a  white  waist- 
coat, and  was,  if  possible,  just  a  thought  more 
scented. 

Thus  attired,  the  Master  of  the  Ceremonies,  in 
strict  discharge  of  the  important  duties  of  his  all- 
important  office,  planted  himselt^  in  the  rooms  to 
receive  tlte  company. 

Bath  being  full,  the  company,  and  the  sixpences 
for  tea,  poured  in,  in  shoals.  In  the  ball-room,  the 
long  card  room,  the  octagonal  card-room,  the  stair- 
cases, and  the  passages,  the  luim  of  many  voices, 
and  the  sound  of  many  (eet,  were  perfectly  be- 
wildering. Dresses  rustled,  feathers  waved,  lights 
shone,  and  jewels  sparkled.  There  was  the  music — 
noi  of  the  quadrille  band,  for  it  had  not  yet  com- 
menced; but  the  music  of  soft  tiny  footsteps,  with 
»)0W  and  then  a  clear  merry  laugh — low  and  gen- 
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tie,  but  very  pleasant  to  hear  in  a  fenaale  voice, 
whether  in  Bath  or  elsewhere.  Brilliant  eyes, 
lighted  up  with  pleasurable  expectation,  gleamed 
from  every  side;  and  look  where  you  would,  some 
exquisite  form  glided  gracefully  through  the  throng, 
and  was  no  sooner  lost,  than  it  was  replaced  by 
another  as  dainty  and  bewitching. 

In  the  tea-room,  and  hovering  round  the  card- 
tables,  were  a  vast  number  of  queer  old  ladies  and 
decrepit  old  gentlemen,  discussing  all  the  small 
talk  and  scandal  of  the  day,  with  an  evident  relish 
and  gusto  which  sufficiently  bespoke  the  intensity 
of  the  pleasure  they  derived  from  the  occupation. 
Mingled  with  these  groups  were  three  or  four  match- 
making mammas,  appearing  to  be  wholly  absorbed 
by  the  conversation  in  which  they  were  taking  part, 
but  failins:  not  from  time  to  time  to  cast  an  anxious, 
sidelong  glance  upon  their  daughters,  who,  re- 
membering the  maternal  injunction  to  make  the 
best  use  of  their  time,  had  already  commenced  in- 
cipient flirtations  in  the  mislaying  scarfs,  putting  on 
gloves,  setting  down  cups,  and  so  forth;  slight  mat- 
ters apparently,  but  which  may  be  turned  to 
surprisingly  good  account  by  expert  practition- 
ers. 

Lounging  near  the  doors,  and  in  remote  corners, 
were  various  knots  of  silly  young  men,  displaying 
every  variety  of  puppyism- and  stupidity,  amusing 
all  sensible  people  near  them,  with  their  folly  and 
conceit,  and  happily  thinking  themselves  the  ob- 
jects of  general  admiration — a  wise  and  merciful 
dispensation  which  no  good  man  will  quarrel 
with. 

And  lastly,  seated  on  some  of  the  back  benches, 
w^here  they  had  already  taken  up  their  positions 
for  the  evening,  were  divers  unmarried  ladies  past 
their  grand  climacteric,  who,  not  dancing  because 
there  were  no  partners  for  them,  and  not  playing 
cards  lest  they  should  be  set  down  as  irretrievably _ 
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'sinsle,  were  in  the  favourable  situation  of  beinsT 
able  to  abuse  every  body  without  reflecting  on 
themselves.  In  short,  they  could  abuse  every  body 
because  every  body  was  there.  It  was  a  scene 
of  gaiety,  glitter,  and  show;  of  richly  dressed  peo- 
ple, handsome  mirrors,  chalked  floors,  girandoles, 
and  wax-candles;  and  in  all  parts  of  the  scene, 
gliding  from  spot  to  spot  in  silent  softness  bowing 
obsequiously  to  this  party,  nodding  familiarly  to 
that,  and  smiling  complacently  on  all,  was  the 
sprucely  attired  person  of  Angelo  Cyrus  Bantam, 
Esquire,  the  Master  of  the  Ceremonies. 

"  Stop  in  the  tea-room.  Take  your  sixpenn'orth. 
They  lay  on  hot  water,  and  call  it  tea.  Drink  it,'* 
said  Mr.  Dowler,  in  a  loud  voice,  directing  Mr. 
Pick'Wick,  who  advanced  at  the  head  of  the  little 
party,  with  Mrs.  Dowler  on  his  arm.  Into  the  tea- 
room Mr.  Pickwick  turned;  and  catching  sight  of 
him,  Mr.  Bantam  corkscrewed  his  way  through 
the  crowd,  and  welcomed  him  with  ecstasy. 

"  My  dear  sir,  I  am  highly  honoured.  Ba — ath 
is  favoured.  INIrs.  Dowler,  you  embellish  the 
rooms.  I  congratulate  you  on  your  feathers.  Re — 
markablc!" 

"  Any  body  here?''  inquired  Dowler,  suspicious- 
Iv. 

"  "  Any  body  !  The  tlite  of  Ba~ath.     Mr.  Pick- 
wick, do  you  sec  the  lady  in  the  gauze  turban?" 

"  The  fat  old  lady  ?"  inquired  Mr.  Pickwick,  in- 
nocently. 

"  Hush,  my  dear  sir — nobody's  fat  or  old  in 
Ba — ath.  That's  the  Dowager  Lady  Snuphan- 
nph." 

"  Is  it  indeed  ?"  said  Mr.  Pickwick. 
"  No  less  a  person,  I  assure  you,"  said  the  Mas 
ler   of  the  Ceremonies.     "  Hush.     Draw  a   little 
nearer,  Mr.  Pickwick.     You  see   the    splendidly 
dressed  young  man  coming  this  way?" 

3* 
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*'  The  one  with  the  long  hair,  and  the  particu- 
larly small  forehead?"  inquired  Mr.  Pickwick. 

"  The  same.  The  richest  young  man  in  Ba — ath 
at  this  moment.     Young  Lord  Mutanhed." 

*'  You  don't  say  so?"  said  Mr.  Pickwick. 

"Yes.  You'll  hear  his  voice  in  a  moment,  Mr. 
P'ckwick.  He'll  speak  to  me.  The  other  gen- 
tleman with  him,  in  the  red  under  waist-coat 
and  dark  moustache,  is  the  Honourable  Mr.  Crush- 
ton,  his  bosom  friend.  How  do  you  do,  my 
Lord  ?" 

"  Veway  hot.  Bantam,"  said  his  Lordship. 

*'  It  is  very  warm,  my  Lord,"  replied  the  M.  C. 

''Confounded,"  assented  the  Honourable  Mr. 
Crushton. 

•'  Have  you  seen  his  Lordship's  mail  cart,  Ban- 
tam?" inquired  the  Honourable  Mr.  Crushton,  af- 
ter a  short  pause,  during  which  young  Lord  Mu- 
tanhead  had  been  endeavouring  to  stare  Mr.  Pick- 
wick out  of  countenance,  and  Mr.  Crushton  had 
been  reflecting  what  subject  his  Lordship  could 
talk  about  best. 

"Dear  me,  no,"  replied  the  M.  C.  "A  mail 
cart!  What  an  excellent  idea.  Re — marka- 
ble!"  _       , 

"  Gwacious  Heavens !"  said  his  lordship,  "  I 
thought  evewebody  had  seen  the  new  mail  cart ; 
it's  the  neatest,  pwettiest,  gwacefullest  thing  that 
ever  wan  upon  wheels — painted  wed,  with  a  cwe- 
am  piebald." 

"  With  a  real  box  for  the  letters,  and  all  com- 
plete," said  the  Honourable  JVlr.  Crushton. 

"  And  a  little  seat  in  fwont,  with  an  iwon  wail, 
for  the  dwiver,"  added  his  lordship.  "  I  dvvove  it 
over  to  Bvvistoi  the  other  morning  in  a  cvvimson 
coat  with  two  servants,  widing  a  quarter  of  a  mile 
behind ;  and  cwucify  me  if  the  people  didn't  wush 
out  of  their  cottages,  and  awest  my  pwogwes,  to 
know    if  I   wasn't   the   post.      Glorwious,   Glor- 
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At  this  anecdote  his  Lordship  laughed  very 
heartily,  as  did  the  listeners,  of  course.  Then 
drawing  his  arm  through  that  of  the  obsequious 
Mr.  Crushton,  Lord  Mutanhed  walked  awav. 

"Deh'ghtful  young  man,  his  Lordship,"  said  the 
Master  of  the  Ceremonies. 

,    "  So  I  should    think,"  rejoined  Mr.   Pickwick, 
drily. 

The  dancincr  havin'^  commenced,  the  necessarv 
introductions  having  been  made,  and  all  prelimi- 
naries arranged,  Angelo  Bantam  rejoined  Mr.  Pick- 
wick and  led  him  into  the  card-room. 

Just  at  the  very  moment  of  their  entrance,  {'^% 
Dowager  Lady  Snuphanuph  and  two  other  ladies 
of  an  ancient  and  whist-like  appearance,  were 
hovering  over  an  unoccupied  card-table  ;  and  thev 
no  sooner  sat  eyes  on  Mr.  Pickwick  under  the  con-  . 
"^oy  of  Angelo  Bai::tam,  than  they  exchano;ed 
glances  with  each  other,  seeing  thcit  he  v/as  pre- 
cisely the  very  person  they  wanted  to  make  up 
the  rubber. 

"My  dear  Bantam,"  said  the  Dowager  Lady 
Snuphanuph,  coaxingly,  "  find  us  some  nice  crea- 
ture to  make  up  this  table;  there's  a  good  soul." 
Mr.  Pickwick  happened  to  be  lookino:  another  way 
at  the  moment,  so  her  ladyship  nodded  her  head 
towards  him,  and  frowned  expressively. 

'•  My  friend  Mr.  Pickwick,  my  lady,  will  be 
most  happy,  1  am  sure,  re — markablv  so,"  said  the 
M.  C,  taking  the  hint.  "Mr.  Pickwick,  Lady 
Snuphanuph — Mr.  Colonel  Wugsby — Miss  Bolo." 

Mr.  Pickwick  bowed  to  each  of  the  ladies,  and 
finding  escape  impossible,  cut.  Mr.  Pickwick  and 
Miss  Bolo  against  Lady  Snuphanuph  and  Mrs. 
Colonel  Wugsby. 

Just  as  the  trump  card  was  turned  up,  at  the 
commencement  of  the  second  deal,  two  young  la- 
dies hurried  into  the  room,  and  look  their  stations 
on   either,  side  of  Mrs.  Colonel  Wusrsby's   chair, 
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where  they  waited  patiently  until   the  ba-nd  wa . 
over. 

"  Now,  Jane,"  said  Mrs.  Colonel  Wugsby,  turnf 
ing  to  one  of  the  girls,  "  what  is  it?" 

"  I  came  to  ask,  ma,  whether  I  might  danc(i 
with  the  youngest  Mr.  Crawley,"  whispered  tha 
prettier  and  younger  of  the  two. 

"Why,  Jane,  how  can  you  think  of  such  things;'* 
replied  the  mamma,  quite  indignantly.  "Haven'd 
you  repeatedly  heard  that  his  father  has  onlyeightji 
hundred  a-year,  which  dies  with  him?  I  aiT\ 
ashamed  of  you.     Not  on  any  account." 

"Ma,"  whispered  the  other,  who  was  mucl\ 
older  than  her  sister, and  very  insipid  and  artificial* 
"  Lord  Mutanhed  has  been  introduced  to  me.  X 
said  I  thought  I  wasn't  engaged,  ma." 

"You're  a  sweet  pet,  my  love,"  replied  Mrs^ 
Colonel  Wugsby,  tapping  her  daughter's  cheek  witl^ 
her  fan,  "  and  are  always  to  be  trusted.  He's  imi 
mensely  rich,  my  dear.  Bless  you."  With  these! 
words,  Mrs.  Colonel  Wugsby  kissed  her  eldesl 
daughter  most  affectionately,  and  frowning  in  li 
warnino^  manner  upon  the  other,  sorted  her  card^^ 

Poor  Mr.  Pickwick!  he  had  never  played  witl^ 
three  thorough-paced  female  card-players  before^ 
They  were  so  desperately  sharp  that  they  quit(^ 
frightened  him.  If  heplayed  awrongcard,Miss Bolcj 
looked  a  small  armory  of  daggers  ;  if  he  stopped  tq 
consider  which  was  the  right  one.  Lady  Snupha* 
nuph  would  throw  herself  back  in  her  chair,  ancj 
smile  with  a  mingled  glance  of  impatience  and  pity 
to  Mrs.  Colonel  Wugsby,  at  which  Mrs.  Colonel 
Wugsby  would  shrug  up  her  shoulders,  and  cough, 
as  much  as  to  say  she  wondered  whether  he  eveif 
would  begin.  Then,  at  the  end  of  every  hand,  Mis^ 
Bolo  would  inquire  witha  dismal  countenance  andre-^ 
proachful  sigh,  why  Mr.  Pickwick  had  not  returned 
that  diamond,  or  led  the  club,  or  roughed  the  spade, 
or  ftnessed  the  heart,  or  led  through  the  honour^ 
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or  brought  out  the  ace,  or  played  up  to  the  king,  or 
some  such  thing;  and  in  reply  to  all  these  grave' 
charges,  Mr.  Pickwick  would  be  wholly  unable  to 
plead  any  justification  whatever;  having  by  this 
time  forgotten  all  about  the  game.  People  came 
and  looked  on,  too,  which  made  Mr.  Pickwick 
nervous.  Besides  all  this,  there  was  a  great  deal  of 
distracting  conversation  near  the  table,  between 
Angelo  Bantam  and  the  two  Miss  Matinters,  who, 
being  single  and  singular,  paid  great  court  to  the 
Master  of  the  Ceremonies,  in  the  hope  of  getting 
a  stray  partner  now  and  then.  All  these  things, 
combined  with  the  noises  and  interruptions  of  con- 
stant comings  in  and  goings  out,  made  Mr.  Pick- 
wick play  rather  badly;  the  cards  were  against 
him,  also,  and  when  they  left  off  at  ten  minutes 
past  eleven.  Miss  Bolo  rose  from  the  table  consider- 
ably agitated,  and  went  straight  home  in  a  flood  of 
tears,  and  a  sedan  chair. 

Being  joined  by  his  friends,  who   one  and  all 
protested  that  they  had  scarcely  ever  spent  a  more, 
pleasant  evening,  Mr.  Pickwick  accompanied  them 
to  the  White  Hart,  and  having  soothed   his  feel-, 
ings,  with  something  hot,  went  to  bed,  and  to  sleep, ^ 
c\lmost  simultaneously. 
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CHAPTER  XXXV. 

THE  CHIEF  TEATURES  OF    WHICH,  WILL    BE  FOUND  TO- 
BE    AN    AUTHENTIC    VERSION    OF     THE    LEGEND    OF 
PRINCE   BLADUD,  AND  A    MOST    EXTRAORDINARY  CA- 
LAMITY. THAT  BEFELL  MR.   WINKLE-. 

As  Mr.  Pickwick  contemplated  a  stay  of  at  least 
two  months  in  Bath,  he  deemed  it  advisable  to  take 
private  lodgings  for  himself  and  friends  for  that 
period  ;  and  as  a  favourable  opportunity  offered  Tor 
their  securing,  on  moderate  terms,  the  upper  por- 
tion of  a  house  in  the  Royal  Crescent,  which  was 
larger  tlian  they  required,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Dowler 
offered  to  relieve  them  of  a  bed-room  and  sitting- 
room.  This  proposition  was  at  once  accepted,  and 
in  three  days'  time  they  were  all  located  in  their 
new  abode,  when  Mr.  Pickwick  began  to  drink  the 
waters  with  the  utmost  assiduity.  Mr.  Pickwick 
took  them  systematically.  He  drank  a  quarter  of 
a  pint  before  breakfast,  and  then  v/alked  up  a  hill; 
and  another  quarter  of  a  pint  after  breakfast,  and 
then  walked  down  a  hill;  and  after  every  fresh 
quarter  of  a  pint,  Mr.  Pickwick  declared,  in  the 
most  solemn  and  emphatic  terms,  that  he  felt  a 
great  deal  better,  whereat  his  friends  were  very 
much  delighted,  though  they  had  not  been  previ- 
ously aware  that  there  was  any  thing  the  matter 
with  him. 

The  great  pump-room  is  a  spacious  saloon,  or- 
namented with  Corinthian  pillars,  and  a  music  gal-  . 
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lery  and  a  Tompion  rlock,  anrl  a  statue  of  Nash, 
and  a  golden  inscription,  to  which  all  the  water- 
drinkers  should  attend,  for  it  appeals  to  them  in  the 
cause  of  a  deserving  charity.  There  is  a  large  bar 
with  a  marble  vase,  out  of  which  the  pumper  gets 
the  water,  and  a  number  of  yellow-looking  tum- 
blers, out  of  which  the  company  get  it;  and  it  is 
a  most  edifying  and  satisfactory  sight  to  behold  the 
perseverance  and  gravity  with  which  they  swallow 
it.  There  are  baths  near  at  hand,  in  which  a  part 
of  the  company  wash  themselves,  and  a  band  plays 
afterwards,  to  congratulate  the  i^ryainder  on  their 
having  done  so.  There  is  another  pump-room,  in 
to  which  infirm  ladies  and  gentlemen  are  wheeled, 
in  such  an  astonishing  variety  of  chairs  and  chaises, 
that  any  adventurous  individual  who  goes  in  with 
the  regular  number  of  toes,  is  in  imminent  danger 
of  coming  out  without  them;  and  there  is  a  third, 
into  which  the  quiet  people  go,  for  it  is  less  noisy 
than  either.  There  is  an  immensity  of  prome- 
nading, on  crutches  and  off,  with  sticks  and  without : 
and  a  great  deal  of  conversation,  and  liveliness, 
and  pleasantry. 

Every  morning,  the  regular  water-drinkers,  Mr. 
Pickwick  among  the  number,  met  each  other  in 
the  pump-room  took  their  quarter  of  a  pint,  and 
walked  constitutionally.  At  the  afternoon's  pro- 
menade Lord  Mutanhed,  and  the  Honourable  Mr. 
Crushton,  the  Dowager  Lady  Snuphanuph,  Mrs- 
Colonel  Wugsby,  and  all  the  great  people,  and  all 
the  morning  water-drinkers,  met  in  grand  assem- 
blage. After  this,  they  walked  out,  or  drove  out, 
or  were  pushed  out  in  bath  chairs,  and  met  one 
another  again.  After  this,  the  gentlemen  went  to 
the  reading-rooms  and  met  divisions  of  the  mass. 
After  this,  thev  went  home.  If  it  were  theatre 
night,  perhaps  they  met  at  the  theatre;  if  it  were 
assembly  night,  they  met  at  the  rooms;  and  if  it 
wore  neither,  they  met  the  next  day — a  very  plea- 
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sant  routine,  \vith  perhaps  a  slight  tinge  of  sanie- 
ness. 

Mr.  Pickwick  was  sitting  up  by  himself,  after  a 
day  spent  in  this  manner,  making  entries  in  his 
journal,  his  friends  having  retired  to  bed,  when  he 
was  roused  by  a  gentle  tap  at  the  room  door. 

"  Beg  your  pardon,  sir,''  said  Mrs.  Craddock, 
the  landlady,  peeping  in;  "but  did  you  want  any 
thing  more,  sir  ?" 

"  Nothing  more,  ma'am,"  replied  Mr.  Pick- 
wick. 

"My  young  ^ji^i  is  gone  to  bed,  sir;"  said  Mrs. 
Craddock,  "  and  Mr.  Dowler  is  good  enough  to  say 
that  he'll  sit  up  for  Mrs.  Dowler,  as  the  party  isn't 
expected  to  be  over  till  late ;  so  I  was  thinking  that 
if  you  wanted  nothing  more,  Mr.  Pickwick,  I  would 
go  to  bed." 

"  By  all  means,  ma'am,"  replied  Mr.  Pickwick. 

"  Wish  you  good  night,  sir,"  said  Mrs.  Craddock. 

"Good  night,  ma'am,"  rejoined  Mr.  Pickwick. 

Mrs.  Craddock  closed  the  door,  and  Mr.  Pick- 
wick resumed  his  writing. 

In  half  an  hour's  time,  the  entries  were  con- 
cluded. Mr.  Pickwick  carefully  rubbed  the  last 
page  on  the  blotting  paper,  shut  up  the  book, 
wiped  his  pen  on  the  bottom  of  the  inside  of  his 
coat  tail,  and  opened  the  drawer  of  the  inkstand 
to  put  it  carefully  away.  There  were  a  couple  of 
sheets  of  writing  paper,  pretty  closely  written  over, 
in  the  inkstand  drawer,  and  they  were  folded  so, 
that  the  title,  which  was  in  a  good  round  hand, 
was  fully  disclosed  to  him.  Seeing  from  this,  that 
it  was  no  private  document;  and  as  it  seemed  to 
relate  to  Bath,  and  was  very  short,  Mr.  Pickwick 
unfolded  it,  lighted  his  bed-room  candle  that  it  might 
burn  up  well  by  the  time  he  tinished  ;  and  drawing 
his  chair  nearer  the  fire,  read  as  follows:^- 
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"  Less  than  two  hundred  years  agone,  on  one  of 
the  public  baths  in  this  cit}-,  there  appeared  an  in- 
scription in  honour  of  its  mighty  founder,  the  re- 
nowned Prince  Bladud.  That  inscription  is  now 
erased. 

"For  many  hundred  years  before  that  time, 
there  had  been  handed  down  from  age  to  age,  an 
old  legend,  that  the  illustrious  Prince  being  afflict- 
ed witfi  leprosy,  on  his  return  from  reaping  a  rich 
harvest  of  knowledge  in  ancient  Athens,  shunned 
the  court  of  his  royal  father,  and  consorted  moodi- 
ly, with  husbandmen  and  pigs.  Among  the  herd 
(so  said  the  legend)  was  a  pig  of  grave  and  solemn 
countenance,  with  whom  the  prince  had  a  fellow 
feeling — for  he  too  was  wise — a  pig  of  thoughtful 
and  reserved  demeanour;  an  animal  superiour  to 
his  fellows,  vvhose  grunt  was  terrible,  and  whose 
bite  was  sharp;  the  young  Prince  sighed  deeply  as 
he  looked  upon  the  countenance  of  the  majestic 
swine; — he  thought  of  his  royal  father,  and  his 
eyes  were  bedewed  with  tears. 

"This  sagacious  pig  was  fond  bathing  in  a  rich, 
moist  mud.  Not  in  summer  as  comm.on  pigs  do  now, 
to  cool  themselves,  and  did  even  in  those  distant 
ages  (which  is  a  proof  that  the  light  of  civiliza- 
tion had  already  begun  to  dawn,  though  feebly) 
— but  in  the  cold  sharp  days  of  winter.  His  coat 
was  ever  so  sleek,  and  his  complexion  so  clear,  that 
the  Prince  resolved  to  essay  the  purifying  qualities 
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of  the  same  water  that  his  friend  resorted  to.  He 
made  the  trial.  Beneath  that  black  mud,  bubbled 
the  hot  springs  of  Bath.  He  washed,  and  was 
cured.  Hastening  to  his  father's  court,  he  paid  his 
best  respects,  and  returning  quickly  hither,  founded 
this  city,  and  its  famous  baths. 

*'  He  sought  the  pig  with  all  the  ardour  of  their 
early  friendship — but,  alas  !  the  waters  had  been  his 
death.  He  had  imprudently  taken  a  bath  at  too 
high  a  temperature,  and  the  natural  philosopher 
was  no  more !  He  was  succeeded  by  Pliny,  who 
also  fell  a  victim  to  his  thirst  for  knowledge. 

**  This  teas  the  legend.     Listen  to  the  true  one. 

"  A  great  many  centuries  since,  there  flourished 
in  great  state  the  famous  and  renowned  Lud  Hudi- 
bras,  king  of  Britain.  He  was  a  mighty  monarch. 
The  earth  shook  w^hen  he  walked,  he  was  so  very 
stout.  His  people  basked  in  the  light  of  his  coun- 
tenance, it  was  so  red  and  glowing.  He  was,  in- 
deed ,every  inch  a  king.  And  there  were  a  good 
many  inches  of  him  too,  for  although  he  was  not 
very  tall,  he  was  a  remarkable  size  round,  and  the 
inches  that  he  wanted  in  height,  he  made  up  in 
circumference.  If  any  degenerate  monarch  of 
modern  times  could  be  in  any  way  compared  with 
him,  I  should  say  the  venerable  King  Cole  would 
be  that  illustrious  potentate. 

"This  good  king  had  a  queen,  who  eighteen  years 
before,  had  had  a  son,  who  was  called  Bladud.  He 
was  sent  to  a  preparatory  seminary  in  his  father's 
dominions  until  he  was  ten  vears  old,  and  was  then 
despatched  in  charge  of  a  trusty  messenger,  to  a  fi- 
nishing school  at  Athens;  and  as  there  was  no  ex- 
tra charge  for  remaining  during  the  holidays,  and  no 
notice  requried  previous  to  the  removal  of  a  pupil, 
there  he  remained  for  eight  long  years,  at  the  expi- 
ration of  which  time,  the  king  his  father  sent  the 
lord  chamberlain  over,  to  settle  the  bill,  and  to 
bring   him    home,    which    the    lord   chamberlain 
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doing,  was  received  with  shouts,  and  pensioned  im- 
mediately. 

"  When  King  Lud  saw  th^  Prince  his  son,  and 
found  he  had  grown  up  such  a  fine  young  man,  he 
perceived  at  once  what  a  grand  thing  it  would  be 
to  have  him  married  without  delay,  so  that  his 
children  might  be  the  means  of  perpetuating  the 
glorious  race  of  Lud  down  to  the  very  last  ages  of 
the  world.  With  this  view,  he  sent  a  special  em- 
bassy, composed  of  great  noblemen  who  had  no- 
thing particular  to  do,  and  w'anted  lucrative  em- 
ployment, to  a  neighbouring  king,  and  demanded 
his  fair  daughter  in  marriage  for  his  son,  stating  at 
the  same  time  that  he  was  anxious  to  be  on  the 
most  affectionate  terms  with  his  brother  and  friend, 
but  that  if  they  couldn't  agree  in  arranging  this 
marriage,  he  should  be  under  the  unpleasant  neces- 
sity of  invading  his  kingdom,  and  putting  his  eyes 
out.  To  this,  the  other  king,  (who  was  the  weaker 
of  the  two)  replied  that  he  was  very  much  obliged 
to  his  friend  and  brother  for  all  his  goodness  and 
magnanimity,  and  that  his  daughter  was  quite 
ready  to  be  married,  whenever  Prince  Bladud  liked 
to  come  and  fetch  lier. 

"This  answer. no  sooner  reached  Britain,  than 
the  whole  nation  were  transported  with  joy.  No- 
thing was  heard  on  all  sides  but  the  sounds  of  feast- 
ing and  revelry, — except  the  chinking  of  money  as 
it  was  paid  in  by  the  people  to  the  collector  of  the 
Royal  Treasures,  to  defray  the  expenses  of  the 
happy  ceremony.  It  was  upon  this  occasion  that 
King  Lud,  seated  on  the  top  of  his  throne  in  full 
council,  rose  in  the  exuberance  of  his  feelings,  and 
commanded  the  lord  chief  justice  to  order  in  the 
richest  wines  and  the  court  minstrels:  an  act  of 
graciousness  which  has  been,  through  the  ignorance 
of  traditionary  historians,  attributed  to  King  Cole, 
in  those  celebrated  lines  in  which  his  majesty  is  re- 
presented as 
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Calling-  for  his  pipe,  and  caHingc  for  his  pot. 
And  calling-  for  his  fiddlers  three. 

Which  is  an  obvious  injustice  to  the  memory  of 
King  Lud,  and  a  dishonest  exaltation  of  the  virtues 
of  King  Cole. 

"  But  in  the  midst  of  all  this  festivity  and  re- 
joicing, there  was  one  invidual  present,  who  tasted 
not  when  the  sparkling  wines  were  poured  forth, 
and  who  danced  not  when  the  minstrels  played. 
This  was  no  other  than  Prince  Bladud  himself,  in 
honour  of  whose  happiness  a  whole  people  were  at 
that  very  moment,  straining  alike  their  throats  and 
purse-strings.  The  truth  was,  that  the  Prince,  for- 
getting the  undoubted  right  of  the  minister  for  fo- 
Fcign  affairs  to  fall  in  love  on  his  behalf,  had,  con- 
trary to  every  precedent  of  policy  and  diplomacy, 
already  fallen  in  love  on  his  own  account,  and  pri- 
vately contracted  himself  unto  the  fair  daughter  of 
a  noble  Athenian. 

"  Here  we  have  a  striking  example  of  one  of  the 
manifold  advantages  of  civilization  and  refinemento 
If  the  Prince  had  lived  in  later  days,  he  might  at 
once  have  married  the  object  of  his  father's  choice, 
and  then  sat  himself  seriously  to  work,  to  relieve 
himself  of  the  burden  which  rested  heavily  upon 
him.  He  might  have  endeavoured  to  break  her 
heart  by  a  systematic  course  of  insult  and  neglect; 
or,  if  the  spirit  of  her  sex,  and  a  proud  conscious- 
ness of  her  many  wrongs  had  upheld  her  under 
this  ill  treatment,  he  might  have  sought  to  take 
her  life,  and  so  get  rid  of  her  effectually.  But 
neither  mode  of  relief  suggested  itself  to  Prince 
Bladud — so  he  solicited  a  private  audience,  and 
told  his  father. 

"  It  is  an  old  prerogative  of  kings  to  govern 
everything  but  their  passions.  King  Lud  flew  into 
a  frightful  rage,  tossed  his  crov^^n  up  to  the  ceiling, 
and  caught  it  again — for  in  those  days  kings  kept 
tlieir    qrovvns   on    their    heads,    and   not    in    thQ 
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Tower — stamped  Ihe  ground,  rapped  his  forehead, 
wondered  why  his  own  flesh  and  blood  rebelled 
against  him,  and  finally  calling  in  his  guards,  or- 
dered the  Prince  away  to  instant  confinement  in  a 
lofty  turret — a  course  of  treatment  which  the  kings 
of  old  very  generally  pursued  towards  their  sons 
when  their  matrimonial  inclinations  did  not  happen 
to  point  to  the  same  quarter  as  their  own. 

"  When  Prince  Bladud  had  been  shut  up  in  the 
lofty  turret  for  the  greater  part  of  a  year,  with  no 
better  prospect  before  his  bodily  eyes  than  a  stone 
wall,  or  before  his  mental  vision  than  prolonged  im- 
prisonment, he  naturally  began  to  ruminate  on  a 
plan  of  escape,  which  after  months  of  preparation 
he  managed  to  accomplish ;  considerately  leaving 
his  dinner  knife  in  the  heart  of  his  gaoler,  lest  the 
poor  fellow  (who  had  a  family)  should  be  considered 
privy  to  his  flight,  and  punished  accordingly  by  the 
infuriated  king. 

**  The  monarch  was  frantic  at  the  loss  of  his  son. 
He  knew  not  on  whom  to  vent  his  grief  and  wrath, 
until  fortunately  bethinking  himself  of  the  Lord 
Chamberlain  who  had  brought  him  home,  he  struck 
off  his  pension  and  his  head  together. 

'^  Mean  while,  the  voun";  Prince  elTectuallv  dis- 
guised,  wandered  on  foot  through  his  father's  do- 
minions, cheered  and  supported  in  all  his  hard- 
ships by  sweet  thoughts  of  the  Athenian  maid, 
who  was  the  innocent  cause  of  his  weary  trials. 
One  day  lie  stopped  to  rest  in  a  country  village ; 
and  seeing  that  there  were  gay  dances  going  for- 
ward on  the  green,  and  gay  faces  passing  to  and  fro, 
ventured  to  inquire  of  a  reveller  who  stood  near 
him,  the  reason  for  this  rejoicing. 

"  '  Know  you  not,  O  stranger,'  was  the  reply, 
'  of  the  recent  proclamation  of  our  gracious  king?' 

*'*  Proclamation!  No.  What  proclamation?* 
*  rejoined  the  Prince — for  he  had  travelled  along 
the   by    and    little-frequented    ways,   and    knew 
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nothing  of  what  had  passed  upon  the  public  roads, 
such  as  they  were. 

*' '  Why,'  replied  the  peasant,  *  the  foreign  lady 
that  our  Prince  wished  to  wed,  is  married  to  a 
foreign  noble  of  her  own  country ;  and  the  king 
proclaims  the  fact,  and  a  great  public  festival  be- 
sides ;  for  now%  of  course,  Prince  Bladud  will  come 
back  and  marry  the  lady  his  father  chose,  who 
they  say  is  as  beautiful  as  the  noon-day  sun.  Your 
health,  sir.     God  save  the  king. 

"  The  Prince  remained  to  hear  no  more.  He 
fled  from  the  spot,  and  plunged  into  the  thickest 
recesses  of  a  neighbouring  wood.  On,  on  he  wan- 
dered night  and  day,  beneath  the  blazing  sun,  and 
the  cold  pale  moon;  through  the  dry  heat  of  noon, 
and  the  damp  cold  of  night;  in  the  gray  light  of 
morn,  and  the  red  glare  of  eve.  So  heedless  was 
he  of  time  or  object,  that  being  bound  for  Athens, 
he  wandered  as  far  out  of  his  way  as  Bath. 

"There  was  no  city  where  Bath  stands,  then. 
There  was  no  vestige  of  human  habitation,  nor 
sign  of  man's  resort,  to  bear  the  name;  but  there 
was  the  same  noble  country,  the  same  broad  ex- 
panse of  hill  and  dale,  the  same  beautiful  channel 
stealing  on,  far  away;  the  same  lofty  mountains 
which,  like  the  troubles  of  life,  viewed  at  a  dis-~ 
tance,  and  partially  obscured  by  the  bright  mist  of 
its  morning,  lose  their  ruggedness  and  asperity,  and 
seem  all  ease  and  softness.  Moved  by  the  gentle 
beauty  of  the  scene,  the  Prince  sank  upon  the  green 
turf,  and  bathed  his  swollen  feet  in  his  tears. 

"*Oh!'  said  the  unhappy  Bladud,  clasping  his 
hands,  and  mournfully  raising  his  eyes  tow-ards  the 
sky,  *  wonld  that  my  wanderings  might  end  here ; 
would  that  these  grateful  tears  with  which  I  now 
mourn  hope  misplaced,  and  love  despised,  might  flow 
in  peace  for  ever  !' 

"  The  wish  was  heard.  It  was  in  the  time  of  the 
l)eathen  deities,  who  used   occasionally   to   take 
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people  at  Iheir  words,  with  a  promptness,  in  some 
cases  extremely  awkward.  The  ground  opened 
beneath  the  Prince's  feet;  he  sunk  into  the  chasm, 
and  instantaneously  it  closed  upon  his  head  for  ever, 
save  where  his  hot  tears  welled  up  through  the 
earth,  and  where  they  have  continued  to  gush  forth 
ever  since. 

"  It  is  observable  that,  to  this  day,  large  num- 
bers of  elderly  ladies  and  gentlemen  who  have  been 
disappointed  in  procuring  partners,  and  almost  as 
many  young  ones  who  are  anxious  to  obtain  them, 
repair  annually  to  Bath  to  drink  the  waters,  from 
which  they  derive  much  strength  and  comfort. 
This  is  most  complimentary  to  the  virtue  of  Prince 
Bladud's  tears,  and  strongly  corroborative  of  the 
veracity  of  this  legend." 

Mr.  Pickwick  yawned  several  times  when  lie 
had  arrived  at  the  end  this  little  manuscript,  care- 
fully refolded,  and  replaced  it  in  the  ink-stand 
drawer,  and  then,  with  a  countenance  expressive 
of  the  utmost  weariness,  lighted  his  chamber  candle, 
and  went  up  stairs  to  bed. 

He  stopped  at  Mr.  Dowler's  door,  according  to 
custom,  and  knocked,  to  say,  good  night. 

"  Ah  !"  said  Dowler,  "  going  to  bed  ? — I  wish  I 
was.     Dismal  night.     Windy;  isn't  it?" 

"  Very,''  said  Mr.  Pickwick.     "  Good  night." 

"  Good  night." 

Mr.  Pickwick  went  to  his  bed-chamber,  and 
Mr.  Dowler  resumed  his  seat  before  the  fire,  in 
fulfilment  of  his  rash  promise  to  sit  up  till  his  wife 
came  home. 

There  are  few  tliincis  more  worrvins:  than  sit- 
tmg  up  for  somebody,  especially  if  that  somebody 
be  at  a  party.  You  cannot  help  thinking  how 
quickly  the  time  passes  with  them,  which  drags  so 
heavily  with  you;  and  the  more  you  think  of  this, 
the  more  your  hopes  of  their  speedy  arrival  decline. 
Clocks  tick  so  loud,  too,  when  you  are  sitting  up 
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alone,  and  you  seenn — at  least  we  always  do — as 
if  you  had  got  an  under  garment  of  cobwebs  on. 
First,  something  tickles  your  right  knee,  and  then 
the  same  sensation  irritates  your  left.  You  have 
no  sooner  changed  your  position  than  it  comes 
again  in  the  arms ;  and  when  you  have  fidgetted 
your  limbs  into  all  sorts  of  queer  shapes,  you  have 
a  sudden  relapse  in  the  nose,  which  you  rub  as  if 
to  rub  it  off — as  there  is  no  doubt  you  would,  if 
you  could.  Eyes,  too,  are  mere  personal  incon- 
veniences, and  the  wick  of  one  candle  gels  an  inch 
and  a  half  long  while  you  arc  snuffing  the  other. 
These,  and  various  other  little  nervous  annoyan- 
ces render  bitting  up  for  a  length  of  time  after 
every  body  else  has  gone  to  bed  any  thing  but  a 
cheerful  amusement. 

This  was  just  Mr.  Dowler's  opinion,  as  he  sat 
before  the  fire,  and  felt  honestl}"  indignant  with  all 
the  inhuman  people  at  the  party,  who  were  keep- 
ing him  up.  He  was  not  put  into  better  humour 
either,  by  the  reflection  that  he  had  taken  it  into 
his  head  early  in  the  evening,  to  think  he  had  got 
an  ache  there,  and  so  stopped  at  home.  At  length, 
after  several  dropp-ings  asleep,  and  fallings  forr 
ward  towards  the  bars,  and  catchings  backward 
soon  enough  to  prevent  being  branded  in  the  face, 
Mr.  Dovvler  made  up  his  mind  that  he  would  just 
throw  himself  on  the  bed  in  the  backroom  and 
thhik — not  sleep,  of  course. 

*•  I'm  a  heavy  sleeper,"  said  Mr.  Dowler,  as  he 
flung  himself  on  the  bed.  "  1  must  keep  awake;  I 
suppose  I  shall  hear  a  knock  here.  Yes.  1  thought 
so.  I  can  hear  the  watchman.  There  he  goes. 
Fainter  now  though.  A  little  fainter.  He's  turn- 
ing the  corner.  Ah!"  When  Mr.  Dowler  ar- 
rived at  this  point,  he  turned  the  corner  at  which 
he  had  been  so  long  hesitating,  and  fell  fast  asleep. 

Just  as  the  clock  struck  three,  there  were  blown 
into  the  crescent  a  sedan-chair,  with  Mrs.  Dowler 
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inside,  borne  bv  one  short  fat  chairman,  and  one 
long  thin  one,  who  had  had  much  ado  all  the  way  to 
keep  their  bodies  perpendicular,  to  say  nothing  of 
the  chair;  but  on  that  high  ground,  and  in  the 
crescent,  which  the  wind  swept  round  and  round 
as  if  it  were  going  to  tear  the  paving  stones  up,  its 
fury  was  tremendous.  They  were  very  glad  to 
set  the  chair  down,  and  give  a  good  round  loud 
double-knock  at  the  street  door. 

They  waited  some  time,  but  nobody  came. 

"  Servants  is  in  tlie  arms  o'  Porpus,  1  think,"  said 
the  short  chair-man,  warming  his  hands  at  the  at- 
tendant Hnkboy's  torch. 

*'  I  wish  he'd  give  'em  a  squeeze  and  wake  'em," 
observed  the  long  one. 

"  Knock  again,  will  you,  if  you  please?"  cried 
Mrs.  Dowler  from  the  chair.  "  Knock  two  or 
three  times,  if  you  please." 

The  short  man  was  quite  willing  to  get  the  job 
over,  as  soon  as  possible;  so  he  stood  on  the  step, 
and  gave  four  or  live  most  startling  double  knocks, 
of  eight  or  ten  knocks  a  piece,  while  the  long  man 
went  into  the  road,  and  looked  up  at  the  windows 
for  a  light. 

Nobody  came.  It  w^as  all  as  silent  and  as  dark 
as  ever. 

"Dear  me!"  said  Mrs.  Dowder.  "You  must 
knock  again,  if  you  please." 

"There  ain't  a  bell,  is  there,  ma'am?"  said  the 
short  chairman. 

"  Yes,  there  is,"  interposed  the  link-boy,  "  I've 
been  a  ringing  at  it  ever  so  long." 

"  It's  only  a  handle,"  said  Mrs.  Dowler,  "  the 
wire's  broken." 

"  I  wish  the  servants'  heads  wos,"  growled  the 
long  man. 

"  I  must  trouble  you  to  knock  again,  if  you 
please,"  said  Mrs.  Dowler  with  the  utmost  polite- 
ness. 
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The  short  man  did  knock  again  several  times, 
without  producing  the  smallest  effect.  The  tall 
man,  growing  very  impatient,  then  relieved  him, 
and  kept  on  perpetually  knocking  double-knocks  of 
two  loud  knocks  each,  like  an  insane  postman. 

At  leni^th  Mr.  Winkle  began  to  dream  that  he 
was  at  a  club,  and  that  the  members  being  very 
refractory,  the  chairman  was  obliged  to  ham- 
mer the  table  a  good  deal  to  preserve  order;  then 
he  had  a  confused  notion  of  an  auction  room  where 
there  were  no  bidders,  and  the  auctioneer  was 
buying  every  thing  in;  and  ultimately  he  began  to 
ihink  it  just  within  the  bounds  of  possibility  that 
some  bodv  mi^ht  be  knockint?  at  the  street  door. 
To  make  quite  certain,  however,  he  remained  quiet 
in  b^d  for  ten  minutes  or  so,  and  listened  ;  and  when 
he  had  counted  two  or  three  and  thirty  knocks,  he 
felt  quite  satisfied,  and  gave  himself  a  great  deal 
of  credit  for  being  so  wakeful. 

"Rap  rap — rap  rap — rap  rap — ra,  ra,  ra,  ra, 
ra,  rap,"  went  the  knocker. 

Mr.  Winkle  jumped  out  of  bed,  wondering  very 
much  what  could  possibly  he  the  matter,  and  has- 
tily putting  on  his  stockings  and  slippers,  folded  his 
dressing  gown  round  him,  lighted  a  flat  candle  from 
the  rush-light  that  was  burning  in  the  fire-place, 
and  hurried  down  stairs. 

"  Here's  somebody  comin*  at  last,  ma'am,"  said 
the  short  chairman. 

*'  I  wish  I  wos  behind  him  with  a  bradawl," 
muttered  the  Ions:  one. 

"  Who's  there?'  cried  Mr.  Winkle,  undoing  the 
chain. 

"  Don't  stop  to  ask  questions,  cast-iron  head," 
replied  the  long  man,  with  great  disgust;  taking  it 
for  granted  that  the  inquirer  was  a  footman;  "  open 
the  door." 

"  Come,  look  sharp,  timber  eye-lids,"  added  the 
other,  encouragingly. 
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Mr.  Winkle,  being  half  asleep,  obeyed  the  com- 
mand mechanically,  opened  the  door  a  little,  and 
peeped  out.  The  first  thing  he  saw  was  the  red 
glare  of  the  link-boy's  torch.  Startled  by  the  sud- 
den fear  that  the  house  might  be  on  fire,  he  hastily 
threw  the  door  wide  open,  and  holding  the  candle 
above  his  head,  stared  eagerly  before  him,  not 
quite  certain  whether  what  he  saw  was  a  sedan 
chair  or  a  fire  engine.  At  this  instant  there  came 
a  violent  gust  of  wind;  the  light  was  blown  out; 
Mr.  Winkle  felt  himself  irresistibly  impelled  on  to 
the  steps,  and  the  door  blew  to,  with  a  loud  crash. 

"  Well,  young  man,  now  you  have  done  it,"  said 
the  short  chairman. 

Mr.  Winkle,  catching  sight  of  a  lady's  face  at 
the  window  of  the  sedan,  turned  hastily  round,  plied 
the  knocker  with  all  his  might  and  main,  and 
called  frantically  upon  the  chairman  to  take  the 
chair  away  again. 

"Take  it  away,  take  it  away,"  cried  Mr.  Win- 
kle. "  Here's  somebody  coming  out  of  another 
house ;  put  me  into  the  chair.  Hide  me  do  some- 
thing with  me. 

All  this  time  he  was  shivering  with  cold,  and 
every  time  he  raised  his  hand  to  the  knocker  the 
wind  took  the  dressing  gown  in  a  most  unpleasant 
manner. 

"  The  people  are  coming  down  the  Crescent  now. 
There  are  ladies  with  'em;  cover  me  up  with  some- 
thing. Stand  before  me,"  roared  Mr.  Winkle. 
But  the  chairmen  were  too  much  exhausted  with 
laughing  to  afford  him  the  slif^htest  assistance,  and 
the  ladies  were  every  moment  approaching  nearer 
and  nearer. 

Mr.  Winkle  gave  a  last  hopeless  knock;  the  la- 
dies were  only  a  few  doors  of}'.  He  threw  away 
the  extinguished  candle  which  all  this  time  he  had 
held  above  his  head,  and  fairly  bolted  into  the  sedan 
chair  where  Mrs.  Dowler  was. 
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Now,  Mrs.  Craddock  had  heard  the  knocking 
and  the  voices  at  last;  and,  just  waiting  to  put 
something  smarter  on  her  head  than  her  night-cap, 
ran  down  into  the  front  drawing-room  to  make 
sure  that  it  was  the  right  party,  and  threw  up  the 
window-sash  just  as  Mr.  Winkle  was  rushing  into 
the  chair ;  she  no  sooner  cau2;ht  sight  of  what  was 
going  forward  below,  than  she  raised  a^vehement 
and  dismal  shriek,  and  implored  Mr.  Dowler  to  get 
tip  directly,  for  his  wife  was  running  away  with 
another  gentleman. 

Upon  this,  Mr.  Dowler  bounced  off  the  bed  as 
abruptly  as  an  India-rubber  ball,  and  rushing  into 
the  front  room,  arrived  at  One  window  just  as  Mr. 
Pickw^ick  threw  up  the  other,  when  the  tirst  object 
that  met  the  gaze  of  both,  was  Mr.  Winkle  bolting 
into  the  sedan-chair. 

"Watchman,"  shouted  Dowler  furiously;  '^  stop 
him — hold  him — keep  him  tight — shut  him  in,  till 
I  come  down.  I'll  cut  his  throat — give  me  a  knife 
— from  ear  to  ear,  Mrs.  Craddock.  I  will !"  And, 
breaking  from  the  shrieking  landlady,  and  from 
Mr.  Pickwick,  the  indignant  husband  seized  a 
small  supper-knife,  and  tore  into  the  street. 

But  Mr.  Winkle  didn't  wait  for  him.  He  no 
sooner  heard  the  horrible  threat  of  the  valorous 
Dowler,  than  he  bounced  out  of  the  sedan  quite  as 
quickly  as  he  had  bounced  in,  and  throwing  off  his 
slippers  into  the  road,  took  to  his  heels  and  tore 
round  the  Crescent,  hotly  pursued  by  Dowler  and 
the  watchman.  He  kept  ahead;  the  door  was  open 
as  he  came  round  the  second  time,  he  rushed  in, 
slammed  it  in  Dowler's  face,  mounted  to  his  bed- 
room, locked  the  door,  piled  a  wash-hand-stand, 
chest  of  drawers  and  table  against  it,  and  packed 
up  a  few  necessaries  ready  for  flight  with  the  first 
light  of  morning. 

Dowler  came  up  to    the  outside  of  the    door, 
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avowed,  through  the  key-hole,  his  steadfast  deter- 
mination of  cutting  Mr.  Winkle's  throat  next  day; 
and,  after  a  great  confusion  of  voices  in  the  draw- 
ing-room, amidst  which  that  of  Mr.  Pickwick  was 
distinctly  heard  endeavouring  to  make  peace,  the 
inmates  dispersed  to  their  several  bed-chambers, 
and  all  was  quiet  once  more. 

It  is  not  unlikely  that  the  inquiry  may  be  made, 
where  Mr.  Weller  was,  all  this  time  ?  We  will 
state  where  he  was,  in  the  next  chapter. 


PART  IV. 
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CHAPTER  XXXVI. 

HONOURABLY  ACCOUNTS  FOR  MR.  WELLER's  ABSENCE,, 
BY  DESCRIBING  A  SOIREE  TO  WHICH  HE  WAS  IN- 
VITED AND  WENT. ALSO    RELATES     HOW    HE    WAS 

ENTRUSTED  BY  MR.  PICKWICK  WITH  A  PRIVATE  MIS- 
SION OF  DELICACY  AND  IMPORTANCE. 

"  Mr.  Weller,"  said  Mrs.  Craddock,  upon  the 
morning  of  this  very  eventful  day,  "  here's  a  letter 
for  you." 

"  Werry  odd  that,"  said  Sam;  "I'mafeerd  there 
must  be  somethin'  the  matter,  for  I  don't  recollect 
any  gen'lm'n  in  my  circle  of  acquaintance  as  is  ca- 
pable o'  writin'  one." 

"Perhapssomething  uncommon  hastakenplace,'* 
observed  Mrs.  Craddock. 

"  It  must  be  somethin'  worry  uncommon  indeed, 
as  could  perduce  a  letter  out  o'  any  friend  o'  mine,'"' 
replied  Sam,  shaking  his  head  dubiously  ;  "  nothin' 
less  than  a  nat'ral  conwulsion,  as  the  young  gen'- 
lm'n observed  ven  he  wos  took  with  tits.  It 
can't  be  from  the  gov'ner,"  said  Sam,  looking  at 
the  direction.  "  He  always  prints,  1  know,  'cos 
he  learnt  writin'  from  the  large  bills  in  the  bookin' 
offices.  It's  a  werry  strange  thing  now,  where 
this  here  letter  can  ha'  come  from." 

As  Sam  said  this,  he  did  what  a  great  many 
people  do  when  they  are  uncertain  about  the  writer 
of  a  note, — looked  at  the  seal,  and  then  at  the  fronts 
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and  then  at  the  front,  and  then  at  the  back,  and 
then  at  the  sides,  and  then  at  the  superscription ; 
and,  as  a  last  resource,  thought  perhaps  he  might 
as  well  look  at  the  inside,  and  try  to  find  out  from 
that. 

"  It's  wrote  on  gilt-edged  paper,"  said  Sam,  as 
he  unfolded  it,  "and  sealed  in  bronze  vax  vith  the 
top  of  a  door- key.  Now  for  it."  And,  with  a  very 
grave  face,  Mr.  VVeller  slowly  read  as  follows: 

"  A  select  company  of  the  Bath  footmen  presents 
their  compliments  to  Mr.  Weller,  and  requests  the 
pleasure  of  his  company  this  evening,  to  a  friendly 
swarry,  consisting  of  a  boiled  leg  of  mutton  with 
llie  usual  trimmings.  The  swarry  to  be  on  table 
at  half  past  nine  o'clock  punctually." 

This  was  enclosed  in  another  note,  which  ran 
thus — 

**  Mr.  John  Smaukcr,  the  gentleman  who  had 
the  pleasure  of  meeting  Mr.  Weller  at  the  house 
of  their  mutual  acquaintance,  Mr.  Bantam,  a  few 
diiys  since,  begs  to  enclose  Mr.  Weller  the  here- 
xvith  invitation.  If  Mr.  Weller  will  call  on  Mr. 
John  Smauker  at  nine  o'clock,  Mr.  John  Smauker 
will  have  the  pleasure  of  introducing  Mr.  Weller. 

(Signed)  "John  Smauker."' 

The  envelope  was  directed  to  blank  Weller,  Esq., 
at  Mr.  Pickwick's;  and  in  a  parenthesis,  in  the  left 
hand  corner,  were  the  words  "airy  boll,"  as  an  in- 
struction to  the  bearer. 

"  Veil,"  said  Sam,  "  this  is  comin'  it  raylher 
powerful,  this  is.  I  never  heard  a  biled  leg  o' 
mutton  called  a  swarry  afore.  I  wonder  wot 
they'd  call  a  roast  one." 

However,  without  waiting  to  debate  the  point, 

Sanrj  at  once  betook  himself  into  the  presence  of 

Mr.  Pickwick,  and  requested  leave  of  absence  for 

bat  evening,  which  was  readily  granted.     With 
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this  permission,  and  the  street-door  key,  Sam  Wel- 
ler  issued  forth  a  little  before  the  appointed  time, 
and  strolled  leisurely  towards  Q,ueen  Square,  whicij 
he  no  sooner  gained  than  he  had  the  satisfaction 
of  beholding  Mr.  John  Smauker  leaning  his  pow- 
dered head  against  a  lamp  post  at  a  short  distance 
off,  smoking  a  cigar  through  an  amber  tube. 

"How  do  you  do,  Mr.  Weller?'  said  Mr.  John 
Smauker,  raising  his  hat  gracefully  with  one  hand, 
while  he  gently  waved  the  other  in  a  condescend- 
ing  manner.     "  How  do  you  do,  sir  V' 

''Why,  reasonably  conwalessent,"  replied  Sam. 

"How  do  you  find  yourself,  my  dear  feller?" 

"  Only  so  so,"  said  Mr.  John  Smauker. 

"  Ah,  you've  been  a,  workin'  too  hard,"  observed 
Sam.  "  I  was  fearful  you  would ;  it  won't  do,  you 
know ;  you  must  not  give  w\iy  to  that  'ere  uncom- 
promisin  spirit  o'  your'n." 

"  It's  not  so  much  that,  Mr.  Weller,"  replied  Mr. 
John  Smauker,  "  as,  bad  wine ;  I'm  afraid  I've 
been  dissipating.'^ 

"  Oh  !  that's  it,  is  it  ?"  said  Sam  ;  "  that's  a  werry 
bad  complaint,  that." 

"  And  yet  the  temptation,  you  see,  Mr.  Weller," 
observed  Mr.  John  Smauker. 

"Ah,  to  be  sure,"  said  Sam. 

"Plunged  into  the  very  vortex  of  society,  you 
know,  Mr.  Weller,"  said  Mr.  John  Smauker  with 
a  sigh. 

*' Dreadful  indeecTl"  rejoined  Sam. 

*'But  it's  always  the  way,"  said  Mr.  John 
Smauker;  ^'if  your  destiny  leads  you  into  public 
life,  and  public  station,  you  must  expect  to  be  sub- 
jected to  temptations  which  other  people  is  free 
from,  Mr.  Weller." 

"  Precisely  what  my  uncle  said,  ven  he  vent  in- 
to the  public  line," remarked  Sam,  "and  werry  right 
the  old  gen'l'm'n  wos,  for  he  drank  hisself  to  death 
in  somethin'  less  than  a  quarter." 

Mr.  John  Smauker  looked  deeply  indignant  at 
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aT)y  parallel  being  drawn  between  himself  and  the 
deceased  gentleman  in  question  ;  but  as  Sam's  face 
was  in  the  most  immoveable  state  of  calmness,  he 
thought  better  of  it,  and  looked  affable  again. 

''Perhaps  we  had  better  be  walking,"  said  Mr. 
Smauker,  consulting  a  copper  time-piece  which 
dwelt  at  the  bottom  of  a  deep  watch-pocket,  and 
was  raised  to  the  surface  bv  means  of  a  black 
string,  with  a  copper  key  at  the  other  end. 

"P'raps  ve  had,"  replied  Sam,  "  or  they'll  over- 
do the  swarry,  and  that'll  spile  it." 

"Have  you  drank  the  waters,  Mr.  Weller?"  in- 
quired his  companion,  as  they  walked  towards 
High  Street. 

"Once,"  replied  Sam. 

"  What  did  you  think  of 'em,  sirl" 

"I  thought  tlicy  wos  particklery  unpleasant,'' 
eplied  Sam. 

*  Ah,"  said  Mr.  John  Smauker,  ^'j^ou  disliked 
the  killibeate  taste,  perhaps?" 

"  I  don't  know  much  about  that  'ere,"  said  Sam. 
"  I  thout^ht  they'd  a  werrv  strono  flavour  o'  warm 
flat  irons." 

"'That  is  the  killibeate,  Mr.  Weller,"  observed 
Mr.  John  Smauker,  contemptuously. 

"Well,  if  it  is,  it's  a  werry  inexpressive  word, 
that's  all,"  said  Sam.  "It  may  be,  but  I  ain't 
much  in  the  chimical  line  mvself,  so  I  can't  sav." 
x\nd  here,  to  the  great  horror  of  Mr.  John  Smauker, 
Sam  VVellcr  began  to  whistle. 

"  I  bee;  your  pardon,  Mr.  Weller,"  said  Mr. 
John  Smauker,  agonized  at  the  exceedingly  un- 
gentecl  sound.     "  Will  you  take  my  arm?" 

"Thankee,  you're  v/crry  good,  but  I  won't  de- 
prive you  of  it,"  replied  Sam.  "Pve  rayther  a 
way  o'  puttin'  my  hands  in  my  pockets,  if  it's  all 
the- same  to  you."  As  Sam  said  this,  he  suited  the 
action  to  the  word,  and  whistled  far  louder  thau  -: 
iiefore. 

5*' 
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"This  way,"  said  his  new  friend,  apparently 
much  relieved  as  they  turned  down  a  bye  street ; 
"  we  shall  soon  be  there." 

"Shall  we?'  said  Sam,  quite  unmoved  by  the 
announcement  of  his  close  vicinity  to  the  select 
footmen  of  Bath. 

"Yes,"  said  Mr.  John  Smauker.  "Don't  be 
alarmed,  Mr.  Weller." 

"  Oh  no,"  said  Sam. 

"  You'll  see  some  very  handsome  uniforms,  Mn 
Weller,"  continued  Mr.  John  Smauker;  "  and  per- 
haps you'll  find  some  of  the  gentlemen  rather  high 
at  firs't,  you  know,  but  they'll  soon  come  round." 

"  That's  worry  kind  on  'em,"  replied  Sam. 

"And  you  know,"  resumed  Mr.  John  Smauker, 
with  an  air  of  sublime  protection ;  "  you  know,  as 
you're  a  stranoer,  perhaps  they'll  be  rather  hard 
upon  you  at  first." 

"  They  won't  be  worry  cruel,  though,  will  they?" 
inquired  Sam. 

"  No,  no,"  replied  Mr.  John  Smauker,  pulling 
forth  the  fox's  head,  and  taking  a  gentlemanly 
pinch.  "  There  are  some  funny  dogs  among  us, 
and  they  will  have  their  joke,  you  know;  but  you 
mustn't  mind  'em,  you  mustn't  mind  'em." 

"  ril  try  and  bear  up  agin  such  a  reg'lar  knock 
down  o'  talent,"  replied  Sam. 

"  That's  right,"  said  Mr.  John  Smauker,  putting 
up  the  fox's  head,  and  elevating  his  own ;  "  I'll 
stand  by  you." 

By  this  time  they  had  reached  a  small  green- 
grocer's shop,  which  Mr.  John  Smauker  entered, 
followed  by  Sam,  who,  the  moment  he  got  behind 
him,  relapsed  into  a  series  of  the  very  broadest  and 
most  unmitigated  grins,  and  manifested  other  de- 
monstrations of  being  in  a  highly  enviable  state  of 
inward  merriment. 

Crossing  the  green-grocer's  shop,  and  putting 
their  hats  on  the  stairs  in  the  little  passage  behind 
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it,  they  walked  into  a  small  parlour;  and  here  the 
full  splendour  of  the  scene  burst  upon  Mr.  Weller's 
view. 

A  couple  of  tables  were  put  together  in  the  nnid- 
djc  of  the  parlour,  covered  with  three  or  four  cloths 
of  diiferent  ages  and  dates  of  washing,  arranged  (o 
look  as  much  like  one  as  the  circumstances  of  the 
case  would  allow.  Upon  these  were  laid  knives 
and  forks  for  six  or  eight  people.  Some  of  the 
knife  handles  were  green,  others  red,  and  a  few 
more  yellow;  and  as  all  the  forks  were  black,  the 
combination  of  colours  was  cxceediniilv  strikin-^. 
Plates  for  a  corresponding  number  of  guests  were 
■warming  behind  the  fender;  and  the  guests  them- 
selves were  warming  before  it,  ihe  chief  and  most 
important  of  whom  appeared  to  be  a  stoutish  gen- 
tleman in  a  bright  crimson  coat  with  long  tails, 
vividiv  red  breeches,  and  a  cocked  hat,  who  was 
st.anding  with  his  back  to  the  tire,  and  had  ap- 
parently just  entered,  for  besides  retaining  hk 
cocked  hat  on  his  head,  he  carried  in  his  hand  a 
high  stick,  such  as  a  gentleman  of  his  profession 
usually  elevate  in  a  sloping  position  over  the  roofs 
of  carriages. 

"  Smauker,  mv  lad — your  fin,"  said  the  senile- 
man  with  the  cocked  hat. 

Mr.  Smauker  dovetailed  the  top  joint  of  his  right  • 
hand  little  finger  into  that  of  the  gentleman  with 
the  cocked  hat,  and  said  he  was  charmed  to  see 
him  looking  so  well. 

"  Well,  they  tell  me  I  am  looking  pretty  bloom- 
ing," said  the  man  with  the  cocked  hat,  "  and  it's 
a  wonder,  too.  I've  been  following  our  old  woman 
about,  two  hours  a-day  for  the  last  fortnight,  and 
if  a  constant  contemplation  of  the  manner  in  which 
she  hooks-and-eyes  that  infernal  lavender-coloured 
old  gown  of  hers  behind,  isn't  enough  to  throw  an\' 
body  into  a  low  stale  of  despondency  for  life,  stop 
my  quarter's  salary." 
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At  this,  the  assembled  selections  laughed  very- 
heartily  ;  and  one  gentleman  in  a  yellow  waistcoat, 
with  a  coach  trimming  border,  whispered  a  neigh- 
bour in  green  foilsmails,  that  Tuckle  was  in  spirits 
to-ni<2;ht. 

"  By  the  by,"  said  Mr.  Tuckle,  "  Smauker,  my 

bov,    vou" The    remainder   of    the    sentence 

was  for\^'arded  into  Mr.  John  Smauker's  car,  by 
whisper. 

"  Oh,  dear  me,  I  quite  forgot,"  said  Mr.  John 
Srnauker.     "  Gentlemen,  my  friend  Mr.  Weller." 

"  Sorry  to   keep   the  tire  off  you,  Weller,"  said 
Mr.  Tuckle,  with  a   familiar  nod.     "  Hope  you're- 
not  cold,  Weller." 

♦'  Not  by  no  means,  blazes,"  replied  Sam.  "  If 
'ud  be  a  werry  chilly  subject  as  felt  cold  ven  you 
stood  opposit.  You'd  save  coals  if  they  put  you 
behind  the  fender  in  the  vatin'  room  at  a  public  of- 
iice,  you  would." 

As  this  retort  appeared  to  convey  rather  a  per- 
sonal allusion  to  Mr.  Tuckle's  crimson  livery,  that 
gentleman  looked  majestic  for  a  few  seconds,  but 
gradually  edging  away  from  the  (ire,  broke  into  a- 
forced  smile,  and  said  it  wasn't  bad. 

^'  Worry  much  obliged  for  your  good  opinion,  sir," 
replied  Sam.     "  We  shall  get  on  i3y  degrees,  I  des-- 
say.      We'll  try  a. better  one,  by  and  by." 

At  this  point  the  conversation  was  interrupted 
by  the  arrival  of  a  gentleman  in  orange-coloured 
plush,  accompanied  by  another  selection  in  purple 
cloth  with  a  great  extent  of  stocking.  The  new 
comers  having  been  welcomed  by  the  old  ones, 
Mr.  Tuckle  put  the  question  that  supper  be  or- 
dered in,  which  was  carried  unanimously. 

The  green-grocer  and  his  wife  then  arranged 
upon  the   table   a  boiled  leg  of  mutton,  hot,  with 
caper  sauce,  turnips,  and  potatoes.     Mr.  Tuckle 
took  the  chair,  and  was  supported  at  the  other  end' 
fif  tlie  board  by  the  gentleman  in  orange  plush*: 
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The  green-grocer  put  on  a  pair  of  wash-leatlier 
gloves  to  hand  the  plates  with,  and  stationed  fiim- 
self  behind  Mr.  Tuckle's  chair. 

"Harris,"  said  Mr.  Tuckle,  in  a  commanding 
tone. 

"  Sir,"  said  the  green-grocer. 

"  Have  you  got  your  gloves  on?" 

"  Yes,  sir." 

"  Then  take  the  kiver  off." 

"  Yes,  sir." 

The  green-grocer  did  as  he  was  told,  with  a 
show  of  great  humility,  and  obsequiously  handed 
Mr.  Tuckle  the  carving  knife;  in  doing  which,  he 
accidentally  gaped. 

"What  do  you  mean  by  that,  sir,"  said  Mr. 
Tuckle,  with  great  asperity. 

"  I  beg  your  pardon,  sir,"  replied  the  crest-fallen 
green-grocer,  "  I  didn't  mean  to  do  it,  sir;  I  was  up 
very  late  last  night,  sir." 

"  I  tell  you  what  my  opinion  of  you  is,  Harris," 
said  Mr.  Tuckle,  with  a  most  impressive  air : 
"you're  a  wulgar  beast." 

"I  hope,  gentlemen,"  said  Harris,  "that  you 
won't  be  severe,  with  me,  gentlemen.  I'm  very 
much  obliged  to  you  indeed,  gentlemen,  for  your 
patronage,  and  also  for  your  recommendations, 
gentlemen,  whenever  additional  assistance  in  wait- 
ing is  required.  I  hope,  gentlemen,  I  give  satis- 
faction." 

"  No,  you  don't,  sir,"  said  Mr.  Tuckle.  "  A'ery 
far  from  it,  sir." 

"  We  consider  you  an  inattentive  reskel,"  said 
the  gentleman  in  the  orange  plush. 

"  And  a  low  thief,"  added  the  gentleman  in  the 
green-foil  smalls. 

"  And  an  unreclaimable  blavsfaird,"  added  the 
gentleman  in  purple. 

The  poor  greengrocer  bowed  very  humbly 
while  these  little  epithets  were  bestowed  upon  him, 
in  the  true  spirit  of  the  very  smallest  tyranny;  and 
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when  every  body  had  said  something  to  show  his 
superiority,  Mr.  Tuckle  proceeded  to  carve  the  leg 
ol"  mutton,  and  to  help  the  company. 

This  important  business  of  the  evening  had  hard- 
ly commenced,  when  the  door  was  thrown  briskly 
open,  and  another  gentleman  in  a  light-blue  suit, 
and  leaden  buttons,  made  his  appearance. 

"Against  the  rules,"  said  Mr.  Tuckle.  "Too 
late,  too  late." 

"  No,  no;  positively  I  couldn't  help  it,"  said  (he 
gentleman  in  blue.  "  I  appeal  to  the  company — 
an  affair  of  gallantry  now — an  appintment  at  the 
Iheayter." 

"Oh,  that  indeed,"  said  the  gentleman  in  the 
orange  plush. 

"  Yes ;  raly  now,  honour  bright,"  said  the  man 
in  blue.  "  1  made  a  nromese  to  fetch  our  voun^r^st 
daughter  at  half-past  ten,  and  she  is  such  an  un- 
cauminly  fine^al,  that  I  raly  hadn't  the  art  to  dis- 
appint  her.  No  offence  to  the  present  company, 
sir,  but  a  petticut,  sir, — a  petticut,  sir,  is  irrevoke- 
able." 

"  I  begin  to  suspect  there's  something  in  that 
quarter,"  said  Tuckle,  as  the  new  comer  took  hm 
seat  next  Sam.  "  I've  remarked  once  or  twice, 
that  she  leans  very  heavy  on  your  shoulder  when, 
she  gels  in  and  out  of  the  carriage." 

"  Oh  raly,  raly,  Tuckle,  you  shouldn't,"  said  the 
man  in  blue.  "  It's  not  fair.  I  may  have  said  to 
one  or  two  friends  that  she  was  a  very  divine  cree- 
chure,  and  had  refused  one  or  two  offers  without 
any  hobvus  cause,  but — -no, no,  no,  indeed,  Tuckle — 
before  strangers,  too — it's  not  right — you  shouldn't. 
Delicacy,  my  dear  friend,  delicacy."  And  the  man 
in  blue,  pulling  up  his  neckerchief,  and  adjusting 
his  coat  cufls,  nodded  and  frowned  as  if  there  were 
more  behind  which  he  could  sav  if  he  liked,  but 
was  bound  in  honour  to  suppress. 

The  man  in  blue  being  a  light-haired,  stiff-necked, 
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free  and  easy  sort  of  footman,  with  a  swaggerln*^ 
air  and  pert  face,  had  attracted  JNIr.  Weller's  espe- 
cial attention  at  first,  but  when  he  began  to  come 
out  in  this  way,  Sam  felt  more  than  ever  disposed 
to  cultivate  his  acquaintance  ;  so  he  launched  him- 
self into  the  conversation  at  once,  with  character- 
istic independence. 

"Your  health,  sir,"  said  Sam.  <' I  like  your 
con-wersation  much.     I  think  it's  werry  pretty." 

At  this  the  man  in  blue  smiled  as  if  it  were  a 
comphment  he  was  well  used  to;  but  looked  ap- 
provingly on  Sam  at  the  same  time,  and  said  he 
hoped  he  should  be  better  acquainted  with  him, 
for  without  any  flattery  at  all  he  seemed  to  have 
the  makings  of  a  very  nice  fellow  about  him — ^just 
the  man  after  his  own  heart. 

"  Fou're  werry  good,  sir,"  said  Sam.  "■  What  a 
lucky  feller  vou  are  !" 

"How  do  you  mean?"  inquired  the  gentleman 
in  blue. 

"That  'ere  young  lady,"  replied  Sam.  *'  She 
knows  wot's  wot,  she  does.  Ah,  I  see."  Mr.  Wel- 
ler  closed  one  eye,  and  shook  his  head  from  side 
to  side  in  a  manner  which  was  highly  gratifying 
to  the  personal  vanity  of  the  gentleman  in  blue. 

"  I'm  afraid  you're  a  cunning  fellow,  Mr.  VVel- 
ler,"  said  that  individual. 

"  No,  no,"  said  Sam.  "  I  leave  all  that  'ere  to 
you.  It's  a  great  deal  more  in  your  way  than  mine, 
as  Ihcgen'lm'n  on  the  right  side  o'  the  garden  vail 
said  to  the  man  on  the  wrong  'un,  ven  the  mad  bull 
wos  a  cumin'  up  the  lane." 

"  Well,  well,  Mr.  Weller,"  said  the  gentleman 
in  blue,  "  I  think  she  has  remarked  my  air  and 
manner,  Mr.  Weller." 

"  I  should  think  she  couldn't  werry  well  be  offo' 
that,"  said  Sam. 

"  Have  you  any  little  thing  of  that  kind  in  hand, 
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sir?"   inquired   the    ff^voured    gentleman  in  blue, 
drawing  a  toothpick  from  his  waistcoat  pocket. 

"  Not  exactly,"  said  Sam.  "  There's  no  daugh- 
ters at  my  place,  else  o'  course  I  should  ha'  made 
up  to  vun  on  'em.  As  it  is,  1  don't  think  I  can  do 
vith  any  thin'  under  a  female  markis.  I  might 
take  up  with  a  young  ooman  o'  large  property  as 
hadn't  a  title,  if  she  made  werry  fierce  love  to  me — 
not  else." 

"  Of  course  not,  Mr.  Weller,"  said  the  gentle- 
man in  blue,  "one  can't  be  troubled,  you  know; 
and  zve  know,  Mr.  Weller — we,  who  are  men  of 
the  world — that  a  good  uniform  must  work  its  way 
with  the  women,  sooner  or  later.  In  fact,  that's 
the  only  thing,  between  you  and  I,  that  makes  the 
service  worth  entering  into." 

<'  Just  so,"  said  Sam.     ^'  That's  it,  o'  couse." 

When  this  confidential  dialogue  had  gone  thus 
far,  glasses  were  placed  round,  and  every  gentle- 
man ordered  what  he  liked  best,  before  the  public 
house  shut  up.  The  gentleman  in  blue  and  the 
man  in  orange,  who  were  the  chief  exquisities  of 
the  party,  ordered  "cold  shrub  and  water,"  but  with 
the  others,  gin  and  water  sweet,  appeared  to  be 
the  favourite  beverage.  Sam  called  the  green- 
<Trocer  a  "  desp'rate  willin,"  and  ordered  a  large 
bowl  of  punch — two  circumstances  which  seemed 
to  raise  him  very  much,  in  the  opinion  of  the  se- 
lections. 

"  Gentlemen,"  said  the  man  in  blue,  with  an  air 
of  the  most  consummate  dandyism,  "  I'll  give  you 
the  ladies ;  come." 

"Hear,    hear!"   said  Sam,  "The   young    mis- 


sises." 


Here  there  was  a  loud  cry  of  "  Order,"  and  Mr. 
John  Smauker,  as  the  gentleman  who  had  intro- 
duced Mr.  Weller  into  that  company,  begged  to 
inform  him  that  the  word  he  had  just  made  use  of, 
was  unparliamentary. 
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"Which  word  was  that  'ere,  sir?"  inquired 
Sam. 

*'  Missises,  sir,"  replied  Mr.  John  Smauker,  with 
an  alarming  frown.  "  We  don't  recognise  juch 
distinctions  here." 

"  Oh,  werry  good,"  said  Sam;  "  then  I'll  amend 
the  obserwation,  and  call  'em  the  dear  crceturs,  if 
Blazes  vill  allow  me." 

Some  doubt  appeared  (o  exist  in  the  mind  of  the 
gentleman  in  the  green  foil  smalls,  whether  the 
chairman  cculd  be  legally  appealed  to,  as  "Blazes," 
but  as  the  company  seemed  more  disposed  to 
fitand  upon  their  own  rights  than  his,  the  question 
was  not  raised.  The  man  with  the  cocked  hat, 
breathed  short,  and  looked  long  at  Sam,  but  ap- 
parently thought  it  as  well  to  say  nothing,  in  case 
he  should  get  the  worst  of  it. 

After  a  short  silence,  a  gentleman  in  an  embroi- 
dered coat  reaching  down  to  his  heels,  and  a  waist- 
coat of  the  same,  which  kept  one  half  of  his  legs 
warm,  stirred  his  gin  and  water  with  great  energy, 
and  putting  himself  upon  his  feet,  all  at  once,  by  a 
violent  effort,  said  he  was  desirous  of  offering  a 
few  remarks  to  the  company,  whereupon  the  per- 
son in  the  cocked  hat  had  no  doubt  tlmt  the  com- 
pany would  be  very  happy  to  hear  any  remarks 
that  the  man  in  the  long  coat  might  wish  to  offer. 

"I  feel  a  great  delicacy,  gentfcmen,  in  comino; 
for'ard,"  said  the  man  in  the  long  coat,  "  having  the 
mlsforchune  to  be  a  coachman,  and  being  only  ad- 
mitted as  a  honorary  member  of  these  agreeable 
svvarreys,  but  I  do  feel  myself  bound,  gentlen^rn — 
drove  into  a  corner,  if  I  may  use  the  expression — 
to  make  known  an  afilicting  circumstance  which 
has  come  to  my  knowledge;  which  has  happened 
I  may  say  within  the  soap  of  my  every  day  con- 
templation. Gentlemen,  our  friend  .Mr.  Whiifers  * 
(every  body  looked  at  the  individual  in  orange,) 
our  friend  Mr.  Whiffers  has  resigned." 

PART  IV.  6 
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Universal  astonishment  fell  upon  the  hearers. 
Each  gentleman  looked  into  his  neighbour's  facCr 
and  then  transferred  his  glance  to  the  upstanding 
coachman. 

"  You  may  well  be  sappariscd,  gentlemen,"  said 
the  coachman.  "I  will  not  wenchure  to  state  the 
reasons  of  this  irrepairable  loss  to  the  service,  but 
1  w'ill  beg  Mr.  Whiifers  to  state  them  himself,  for 
the  improvement  and  imitation  of  his  admiring 
friends." 

The  suggestion  being  loudly  approved  of,  Mr. 
Whiffers explained.  He  said  he  certainly  could  have 
wished  too  have  continued  to  hold  the  appointment 
which  he  had  just  resigned.  The  uniform  was 
extremely  rich  and  expensive,  the  females  of  the 
family  was  most  agreeable,  and  the  duties  of  the 
situation  was  not,  he  was  bound  to  say,  too  heavy  ; 
the  principal  service  that  was  required  of  him,  be- 
ing that  he  should  look  out  of  the  hall  window  as 
much  as  possible,  in  company  with  another  gentle- 
man who  had  also  resigned.  He  could  have  wished 
to  have  spared  that  company  the  painful  and  dis- 
gusting detail  on  which  he  was  about  to  enter,  but 
as  the  explanation  had  been  demanded  of  him,  he 
had  no  alternative  but  to  state  boldly  and  distinct- 
ly, that  he  had  been  required  to  eat  cold  meat. 

It  is  impossible  to  conceive  the  disgust  which  this 
avowal  awakened  in  the  bosoms  of  the  hearers- 
Loud  cries  of  "Shame,"  mingled  with  groans  and 
hisses,  prevailed  for  a  quarter  of  an  hour  at  least. 

Mr.  Whiflers  then  added,  that  he  feared  a  por- 
tion of  this  outrage  might  be  traced  to  his  own 
forbearing  and  accommodating  disposition.  He 
had  a  distinct  recollection  of  having  once  consent- 
ed to  eat  salt  butter,  and  he  had,  moreover,  on  an 
occasion  of  sudden  sickness  in  the  house,  so  far  for- 
gotten himself  as  to  carry  a  coal  scuttle  up  to  the 
second  floor.  He  trusted  he  had  not  lowered  himself 
in  the  good  opinion  of  his  friends  by  this  frank  con- 
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fession  ofliis  faults;  and  he  hoped  the  promptness 
with  which  he  had  resented  the  last  unmanly  out- 
rage on  his  feelings  to  which  he  had  referred,  would 
reinstate  him  in  their  good  opinion,  if  he  had. 

Mr.  VVhiffer's  address  was  responded  to  with  a 
shout  of  admiration,  and  the  health  of  the  interest- 
ing martyr  was  drunk  in  a  most  enthusiastic  man- 
ner; for  this,  the  martyr  returned  thanks,  and  pro- 
posed their  visiter,  Mr.  Weller — a  gentleman 
whom  he  had  not  the  pleasure  of  an  intimate  ac- 
quaintance with,  but  who  was  the  friend  of  Mr.  John 
omauker,  which  was  a  sufficient  letter  of  recommen- 
dation to  any  society  of  gentlemen  whatever  or 
wherever.  On  this  account  he  should  have  been 
disposed  to  have  given  Mr.  Weller's  health  with  all 
the  honors,  if  his  friends  had  been  drinking  wine, 
but  as  they  were  taking  spirits  just  by  way  of  a 
change  ;  and  as  it  might  be  inconvenient  to  empty  a 
tumbler  at  every  toast,  he  should  propose  tliat  the 
honors  be  understood. 

At  the  conclusion  of  this  .speech  every  body  took 
•a  sip  out  of  their  tumblers  in  honour  of  Satn  ;  and 
Sam  having  ladled  out,  and  drank,  two  full  glasses 
of  punch  in  honour  of  himself,  returned  thanks  in 
a  neat  speech. 

"Werry  much  obliged  to  you,  old  fellers,"  said 
Sam,  ladling  away  at  the  punch  in  the  most  un- 
embarrassed manner  possible,  "  for  this  here  com- 
pliment ;  wich,  comin'  from  sich  a  quarter,  is  wor- 
ry overvelmin'.  I've  heerd  a  good  deal  on  you  as 
a  body,  but  I  vill  say,  that  I  never  thoufrht  you 
was  sich  uncommon  nice  micn  as  I  find  vou  air.  I 
only  hope  you'll  take  care  o'  yT^^r'^elves,  and 
not  compromise  nothin'  o'  your  dignity,  which  is 
a  worry  charmin'  thing  to  see,  when  one's  out  a 
walkin',  and  has  always  made  me  worry  happy  to 
look  at,  ever  since  I  was  a  boy  about  half  as  hieh  as 
Ihe  brass-headed  sticko'my  very  respectable  friend, 
^JazeSj  there.     As  to  tbe  wictim  of  oppres-^ion  in 
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the  suit  o'  brimstone,  all  I  can  say  of  him  is,  that 
I  liope  he'll  get  jist  as  good  a  berth  as  he  deserves; 
in  vich  case  it's  worry  Utile  cold  svvarry  as  ever 
he'll  be  troubled  with  agin." 

Here  Sam  sat  down  with  a  pleasant  smile,  and 
his  speech  having  been  vociferously  applauded,  the 
company  broke  up. 

*'  VV^y  you  don't  mean  to  say  you're  a  goin',  old 
feller,"  said,  Sam  Weller  to  his  friend  Mr.  John 
Smauker. 

^'^l  must  indeed,"  said  Mr.  Smauker;  "I  pro- 
mised Bantam*" 

"Oh,  worry  well,"  said  Sam;  "that's  another 
thing.  P'raps  he^d  resign  if  you  disappinled  hira. 
You  ain't  a  goin',  Blazes?" 

^'  Yes,  I  am,"  said  the  man  with  the  cocked  hat. 

"  Wot,  and  leave  three  quarters  of  a  bowl  of 
punch  behind  you  l"  said  Sam  ;  nonsense,  set  down 
agin.'^ 

Mr.  Tuckle  was  not  proof  against  (his  invita- 
tion. He  laid  aside  the  cocked  hat  and  stick  which 
he  had  just  taken  up,  and  said  he  would  have  one 
glass  just  for  good  fellowship's  sake. 

As  the  gentleman  in  blue  went  home  the  same 
way  as  Mr.  Tuckle,  he  was  prevailed  upon  to  stop 
too.  When  the  punch  was  about  half  gone,  Sam 
ordered  in  some  oysters  from  the  green  grocer^s 
shop;  and  the  effect  of  both  was  so  extremely  exhila-^ 
rating,  that  Mr.  Tuckle,  dressed  out  with  the  cocked 
hat  and  stick,  danced  the  frog  hornpipe  among  tho 
shells  on  the  table,  while  tha  gentleman  in  bluo 
played  an  accompaniment  upon  an  ingenious  ma- 
sical  instrument  formed  of  a  hair  comb  and  a  curl- 
paper. At  last,  when  the  punch  v.'asall  gone,  and 
the  night  nearly  so,  they  sallied  forth  to  see  each 
other  home.  Mr.  Tuckle  no  sooner  got  into  the  open 
air,  than  he  was  seized  \vilh  a  sudden  desire  to  lie 
on  the  curb-stone;  Sam  thought  it  would  be  a  pity 
to  contradict  him,  and  so  let  hiip  have  his  own  way. 
As  the  cocked  hat  would  have  been  spoilt  if  left 
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there,  Sam  very  considerately  flattened  it  down 
on  the  head  of  the  gentleman  in  blue,  and  putting 
the  big  stick  in  his  hand,  propped  him  up  against 
his  own  street-door,  rang  the  bell,  and  walked  quiet- 
ly  home. 

At  a  much  earlier  hour  next  morning  than  his 
usual  time  of  rising,  Mr.  Pickwick  walked  down 
stairs  completely  dressed,  and  rang  the  belL 

"Sam,"  said* Mr.  Pickwick,  when  Mr.  Weller 
appeared  in  reply  to  the  sum.mons^  "shut  the 
door." 

Mr.  Weller  did  so, 

"There  was  an  unfortunate  occurrence  here, 
last  night,  Sam,"  said  Mr.  Pickwick,  "  which  gave 
Mr.  Winkle  some  cause  to  apprehend  violence  from 
Mr.  Dowler." 

"So  I've  heerd  from  the  old  ladyxlown  stairs, 
sir,"  replied  vSam. 

"And  Pm  sorry  to  say, Sam,"  continued  Mr. Pick- 
wick, with  a  most  perplexed  countenance,  "  that 
iii  dread  of  this  violence,  Mr.  Winkle  has  gone 
away." 

''  Gone  avay  !"  said  Sanf^ 

"  Left  the  house  earlv  this  mornins;  without  the 
slightest  previous  communication  with  me,"  re- 
plied Mr.  Pickwick.  "  And  is  gone,  I  know  not 
where." 

"  He  should  ha'  stopped  and  fought  it  out,  sir," 
replied  Sam,  contemptuously.  "  It  vouldn't  take 
much  to  settle  that  'ere  Dowler,  sir." 

"  Well,  Sam,"  said  Mr.  Pickwick,  "I  may  have 
my  doubts  of  his  great  bravery  and  determination, 
also.  But,  however,  that  may  be,  Mr.  Winkle  is 
gone.  He  must  be  found,  Sam — found  and  brought 
back  to  me." 

"  And  s'pose  he  von't  come  back,  sir,"  said  Sam. 

"He  must  be  made,  Sam,"  said  Mr.  Pickwick. 

"Who's  to  do  it,  sir]"  inquired  Sam  with  a 
smile. 

6* 
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"  You,"  replied  Mr.  Pickwick. 

"  Werry  good,  sir." 

With  these  words  Mr.  Weller  left  the  room,  and 
immediately  afterwards  was  heard  to  shut  the 
street  door.  In  two  hours  time  he  returned  with 
as  much  coolness  as  if  he  had  been  despatched  on 
the  most  ordinary  message  possible,  and  brought 
the  information  that  an  individual  in  every  respect 
answering  Mr.  Winkle's  description  had  gone  over 
to  Bristol  that  morning,  by  the  branch  coach  from 
the  Royal  Hotel. 

"  Sam,"  said  Mr.  Pickwick,  grasping  his  hand, 
^'you're  a  capital  fellow ;  an  invaluable  fellow. 
You  must  follow  him,  Sam." 

"Cert'nly,  sir,"  replied  Mr.  Weller. 

"  The  instant  you  discover  him,  write  to  me  im- 
mediately, S«.m,'^  said  Mr.  Pickwick.  "  If  he  atr 
tempts  to  run  away  froni  you,  knock  him  down, 
or  lock  him  up.  You  have  my  full  authority, 
Sam." 

"  Pll  be  werry  careful,  sir,''  rejoined  Sam. 

«  You'll  tell  him."  said  Mr.  Pickwick,  "  that  I 
am  hie^hly  excited,  highly  displeased,  and  natural- 
ly indignant  at  the  very  extraordinary  course  he 
has  thought  proper  to  pursue." 

♦*I  will,  sir,"  replied  Sam. 

"You'll  tell  him,"  said  Mr.  Pickwick,  "  that  if 
he  does  not  come  back  to  this  very  house,  with 
you,  he  will  come  back  with  me,  for  I  will  come 
and  fetch  him." 

<'Pll  mention  that  'ere,  sir,"  rejoined  Sam. 

"  You  think  you  can  find  him,  Sam  ?"  said  Mr. 
Pickwick,  looking  earnestly  in  his  face. 

"  Oh,  Pll  find  him,  if  he's  any  vere,"  rejoined 
Sam,  with  great  confidence. 

"  Very  well,"  said  Mr.  Pickwick.  "  Then  the 
sooner  you  go  the  better." 

With  these  instructions  Mr.  Pickwick  placed  a 
sum  of  money  in  the  hands  of  his  faithful  servitor. 
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and  ordered  him  to  start  for   Bristol  immediately, 
in  pursuit  of  the  fugitive. 

Sam  put  a  few  necessaries  in  a  carpet  bag,  and 
was  ready  for  starting.  He  stopped  when  he  had 
got  to  the  end  of  the  passage,  and  walking  quietly 
back,  thrust  his  head  in  at  the  parlour  door. 

"Sir,"  whispered  Sam. 

"Well,  Sam,"  said  Mr.  Pickwick. 

"  I  fully  understands  my  instructions,  do  I  sir'?" 
inquired  Sam. 

"  I  hope  so,"  said  Mr.  Pickwick, 

"it's  reg'larly  understood  about  the  knockia' 
down,  is  it,  sir?'  inquired  Sam. 

"  Perfectly,"  rephed  Mr.  Pickwick.  "  Tho- 
roughly. Do  what  you  think  necessary.  You  haye 
my  orders." 

Sam  gave  a  nod  of  intelligence,  and  withdraw- 
ing his  head  from  the  door,  set  forth  on  his  pilgrim.-, 
age  with  a  light  heart. 
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CHAPTER  XXXVII. 


HOW  MR.  WINKLE,  WHEN  HE  STEPPED  OUT  OF  THE 
FRYING-PAN,  WALKED  GENTLY  AND  COilFORTABLY 
INTO  THE  FIRE. 

The  ill-starred  gentleman  who  had  been  the  un- 
fortunate cause  of  the  unusual  noise  and  distur- 
bance which  alarmed  the  inhabitants  of  the  Royal 
Crescent  in  manner  and  form  already  described, 
after  passing  a  night  of  great  confusion  and  anx- 
iety, left  the  roof  beneath  which  his  friends  still 
slumbered,  bound  he  knew  not  whither.  The  ex- 
cellent and  considerate  feelings  wlTich  prompted 
Mr.  Winkle  to  take  this  step  can  never  be  too 
highly  appreciated  or  too  warmly  extolled.  *'  If" — 
reasoned  Mr.  Winkle  with  himself — *'  if  this  Dow- 
ler  attempts  (as  I  have  no  doubt  he  will)  to  carry 
into  execution  his  threat  of  personal  violence 
against  myself,  it  will  be  incumbent  on  me  to 
call  him  out.  He  has  a  wife ;  that  wife  is  at- 
tached to,  and  dependent  on  him.  If  I  should  kill 
him  in  the  blindness  of  my  wrath,  what  would  be 
my  feelings  ever  afterwards!"  This  painful  conside- 
ration operated  so  powerfully  on  the  feelings  of  the 
humane  young  man,  as  to  cause  his  knees  to  knock 
together,  and  his  countenance  to  exhibit  alarming 
manifestations  of  inward  emotion.  Impelled  by 
these  reflections,  he  grasped  his  carpet-bag,  and 
creeping  stealthily  down  stairs,  shut  the  detestable 
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street-door  with  as  little  noise  as  pos!>ible,  and 
walked  otf!  Bending  his  steps  towards  tbe  lioyal 
Hotel,  1k5  found  a  coach  on  the  point  of  starting  for 
Bristol ;  and  thinking  Bristol  as  good  a  place  for 
his  purpose  as  any  other  he  could  go  to,  nnounted 
on  the  box,  and  reached  his  place  of  destination 
in  such  time  as  the  pair  of  horses,  who  went  the 
whole  stage  and  back  again  twice  a-day  or  more, 
could  be  reasonably  supposed  to  arrive  there. 

He  took  up  his  quarters  at  the  Bush ;  and  de- 
signing: to  postpone  any  communication  by  letter 
with  Mr.  Pickwick  until  it  was  probable  that  Mr. 
Do-wler's  wrath  mioht  have  in  some  degree  eva- 
porated, walked  forth  to  view  the  city,  which  struck 
him  as  being  a  shade  more  dirty  than  any  place  he 
had  ever  seen.  Having  inspected  the  docks  and 
shipping,  and  viewed  the  cathedral,  he  inquired  his 
way  to  Clifton,  and  being  directed  thither,  took 
the  route  which  was  pointed  out  to  him.  But,  as 
the  pavements  of  Bristol  are  not  the  widest  or 
cleanest  upon  earth,  so  its  streets  are  not  altoga- 
ther  the  straiiihtest  or  least  intricate;  and  Mr. 
Winkle  beinir  "greatly  puzzled  by  their  manifold 
windings  and  twistings,  looked  about  him  for  a 
decent  shop  in  which  he  could  apply  afresh  for 
counsel  and  instruction. 

His  eye  fell  upon  a  newly-painted  tenement, 
which  had  been  recently  converted  into  sotnething 
between  a  shop  and  a  private-house,  and  which  a 
red  lamp,  projecting  over  the  fan-light  of  the  street- 
door,  would  have  suflicientlv  aimounced  as  the  re- 
siuence  of  a  medical  practitioner,  even  if  the  word 
1*  Surgery"  had  not  been  inscribed  in  golden  cha^ 
racters  on  a  wainscot  ground,  above  the  window 
of  what,  in  times  bygone,  had  been  the  front  par- 
iour.  Thinking  this  an  eligible  place  wherein  to 
make  his  inquiries,  Mr.  Winkle  stepped  into  tho 
little  shop  where  the  gilt-labelled  drawers  and  bot- 
;!c3  were;  and  finding  nobody  there,  knocked  with 
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n  half-crown  on  the  counter  to  attract  the  atten- 
tion of  any  body  who  might  happen  to  be  in  the 
back  parlour,  which  he  judged  to  be  the  inner- 
most and  pecuhar  sanctum  of  the  cstabli>hment, 
from  the  repetition  of  the  word  surgery  on  the 
door — painted  in  while  letters  this  time,  by  way  of 
taking  off  the  s?)meness. 

At  the  first  knock,  a  sound,  as  of  persons  fencing 
with  fire-irons,  which  had  until  now  been  verv 
audible,  suddenly  ceased  ;  and  at  the  second,  a  stu- 
dious-looking young  gentleman  in  green  spectacles, 
with  a  very  large  book  in  his  hand,  glided  quietly 
into  the  shop,  and  stepping  behind  the  counter,  re- 
quested to  know  the  visiter's  pleasure. 

"  I  am  sorry  to  trouble  you,  sir,"  said  Mr.  Win- 
kle, *^  but  will  you  have  the  goodness  to  direct  me 
to — — " 

'^  Ha  !  ha  !  ha  !"  roared  the  studious  young  gen- 
tlemen, throwing  the  large  book  up  into  the  air,  and 

catchinej  it  with  ffreat  dexteritv  at  the  verv  mo- 

*'  til 

ment  when  it  threatened  to  smash  to  atoms  all  the 

bottles  on  the  counter.     "  Here's  a  start!" 

There  was,  without  doubt;  for  Mr.  Winkle 
was  so  very  much  astonished  at  the  extraordinary 
behaviour  of  the  medical  gentleman,  that  he  in- 
voluntarily retreated  towards  the  door,  and  looked 
very  much  disturbed  at  his  strange  reception. 

*'  What,  don't  you  know  me?"  said  the  medical 
gentleman. 

Mr.  Winkle  murmured,  in  reply,  that  he  had 
not  that  pleasure. 

"  Why  then,"  said  the  medical  gentleman,  "  there 
are  hopes  for  me  yet;  I  may  attend  half  the -old 
women  in  Bristol  if  I've  decent  luck.  Get  out,  you 
mouldy  old  villain,  get  out."  With  this  adiurga- 
tion,  which  was  addressed  to  the  large  book,  the 
medical  gentleman  kicked  the  volume  with  re- 
markable agility  to  the  farther  end  of  the  shop,  and 
pulling  ofihis  green  spectacles,  grinned  the  identical 
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grin  of  Robert  Sawyer,  Esquire,  formerly  of  Guy's 
Hospital  in  the  Borough,  with  a  private  residence 
in  Lant-street. 

"  You  don't  mean  to  say  you  weren't  down  upon 
me!"  said  Mr.  Bob  Sawyer,  shaking  Mr.  Winkle's 
hand  with  friendly  warmtli. 

"  Upon  my  word  I  was  not,"  replied  Mr.  Win- 
kle, returning  the  pressure. 

"  I  wonder  you  didn't  see  the  name,"  said  Bob 
Sawyer,  calling  his  friend's  attention  to  the  outer 
door,  on  which,  in  the  same  white  paint,  were 
traced  the  words  "  Sawyer,  late  Nockcmorf." 

"  It  never  caught  my  eye,"  returned  Mr.  Win- 
kle. 

*•  Lord,  if  I  had  known  who  you  were,  I  should 
have  rushed   out,  and  caught  you   in   my  arms,'' 
said  Bob  Sawyer;  '*  but  upon  my  life,  I  tlioughtyou 
were  the  King's-taxes." 
■'*No!"  said  Mr.  Winkle. 

*'  1  did,  indeed,"  responded  Bob  Sawj^er,  *•  and 
I  was  just  fjoinir  to  sav  that  I  wasn't  at  home,  but 
if  you'd  leave  a  message  I'd  be  sure  to  give  it  to 
myself;  for  he  don't  know  me,  no  more  does  the 
lighting  and  paving.  I  thirds  the  church-ratesguesses 
who  I  am,  and  I  know  the  Water- works  does,  be- 
cause I  drew  a  tooth  of  his,  when  I  first  came  down 
here. — But  come  in,  come  in.''  Chattering  in  this 
way,  Mr.  Bob  Sawyer  pushed  Mr.  Winkle  into  the 
back  room,  where,  amusing  himself  by  boring  little 
circular  caverns  in  the  chimney-piece  with  a  red- 
hot  poker,  sat  no  less  a  person  than  Mr.  Benjamin 
Allen. 

"  Well,"  said  Mr.  Wrinkle,  <'this  is  indeed  a  plea- 
sure that  I  did  not  expect.  What  a  very  nice 
place  you  have  here  !" 

"Pretty  well,  pretty  well,"  replied  Bob  Sawyer. 
"I  passed,  soon  after  that  precious  part3^  and  my 
friends  came  down  with  the  needful  for  this  busi- 
ness;  so  1  put  on  a  black  suit  of  clothes  and  a 
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pair  of  spectacles,  and  came  here,  to  look  as  solemn 
as  I  could." 

"And  a  very  snug  little  business  you  have,  no 
doubt?"  said  Mr.  Winkle,  knowingly. 

*'  Very,"  replied  Bob  Sawyer.  "  So  snug,  that 
at  the  end  of  a  few  years  you  might  put  all  the 
profits  in  a  wine  glass,  and  cover  'em  over  with  a 
gooseberry  leaf." 

"You  cannot  surely  mean  that?"  said  Mr.  Win- 
kle.    '"The  stock  itself " 

"  Dummies,  my  dear  boy,"  said  Bob  Sawyer;  "half 
the  drawers  have  got  nothing  in  'em,  and  the  other 
half  don't  open." 

"Nonsense!"  said  Mr.  Winkle. 

*'Fact — honour!"  returned  Bob  Sawyer,  step- 
ping out  into  the  shop,  and  demonstrating  the  ve- 
racity of  the  assertion  by  divei's  hard  pulls  at  the 
little  gilt  knobs  on  the  counterfeit  drawers.  "Hardly 
any  thing  real  in  the  shop  but  the  leeches,  and 
they  are  second  hand." 

"I  shouldn't  have  thought  it!"  exciaimed  Mr. 
Winkle,  much  surprised. 

"I  hope  not,"  replied  Bob  Sawyer,  "else  where's 
the  use  of  appearances,  eh?  But  what  will  you 
take?  Do  as  we  do? — that's  right.  Ben,  my  tine 
fellow,  put  your  hand  into  the  cupboard,  and  bring 
out  the  patent  digester." 

Mr.  Benjamin  Allen  smiled  his  readiness,  and 
produced  from  the  closet  at  his  elbow  a  black 
bottle  half  full  of  brandy. 

"You  don't  take  water,  of  course?"  said  Bob 
Sawyer. 

♦'  Thank  you,^'  replied  Mr.  Winkle.  "  It's  rather 
early:  I  sho.uld  like  to  qualify  it,  if  you  have  no  ob- 
jection." 

"None  In  the  least,  if  you  can  reconcile  it  to  your 
conscience,"  replied  Bob  Sawyer;  tossing  off,  as 
he  spoke,  a  ^lass  of  the  liquor  with  great  relish. — 
"  Ben,  the  pipkin." 
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Mr.  Benjamin  Allen  drew  forth  frorn  the  same 
hiding-place  a  small  brass  pipkin,  v.hich  Bob  Saw- 
yer observed  lie  prided  himself  upon,  particularly, 
because  it  looivcd  so  business-hke.  The  water  in 
the  professional  pipkin  having  been  made  to  boil, 
in  course  of  time, -by  various  little  shovels-full  of 
coal,  which  Mr.  Bob  Sawyer  took  out  of  a  practi- 
cable window-seat,  labelled  "Soda  Water,''  Mr. 
Winkle  adulterated  his  brandy;  and  the  conversa- 
tion was  becoming  general,  when  it  was  interrupt- 
ed by  the  entrance  into  the  shop  of  a  boy,  in  a 
sober  gray  livery  and  a  gold-laced  hat,  with  a  sm.all 
covered  basket  under  his  arm,  whom  Mr.  Bob 
Sawyer  immediately  hailed  with,  "  Tom  you  va- 
gabond, come  here." 

The  boy  presented  himself  accordincrly. 

"You've  been  stopping  to  over  all  the  posts  in 
Bristol,  you  idle  young  scamp !"  said  Mr.  Bob 
Sawyer. 

"  No,  sir,  I  haven't,"  replied  the  boy. 

"You  had  better  not!"  ^aid  Mr.  Bob  Sawver, 
with  a  threatening  aspect.  "  Who  do  you  suppose 
will  ever  employ  a  professional  man,  v»hen  they 
see  his  boy  playing  at  marbles  in  the  gutter,  or 
flying  the  garter  in  the  hor.^e-road?  Have  vou 
no  feeling  for  your  profession,  you  groveller?  Did 
you  leave  all  the  medicine?'' 

"  Yes,  sir." 

*' The  powders  for  the  child,  at  the  large  house 
with  the  new  family,  and  the  pills  to  be  taken  four 
times  a  day  at  the  ill-tempered  old  gentleman's  with 
the  ^outy  Icii  (" 

"  Yes,  sir." 

"  Then  shut  the  door,  and  mind  the  sl^op." 

"Come,"  said  Mr.  Winkle,  as  the  bov  retired, 
"  things  are  not  quite  so  bad  as  you  would  have 
me  believe,  either.  There  is  so7ne  medicine  to  be 
sent  out." 

Mr.  Bob  Sawyer  peeped  into  (he  shop  to  see 

PART    IV.  7 
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that  no  stranger  was  within  hearing,  and  leaning 
forward  to  Mr.  Winkle  said,  in  a  low  tone — 
"  He  leaves  it  all  at  the  wronsr  houses." 
Mr.  Winkle  looked  perplexed,  and  Bob  Sawyer 
and  his  friend  laughed. 

** Don't  you  see?"  said  Bob  ;  "he  goes  up  to  a 
house,  rings  the  area  bell,  pokes  a  packet  of  medi- 
cine without  a  direction  into  the  servant's  hand, 
and  walks  off.     Servant  takes  it  into  the  dining- 
parlour;    master   opens  it,  and    reads  the    label, 
*  Draught  to  be  taken  at  bed-time — pills  as  before 
— lotion  as  usual — the  powder.     From  Sawyer's, 
late  NockemorPs.     Physicians'  prescriptions  care- 
fully prepared:'  and  all  the  rest  of  it.     Shows  it 
to  his  wife — she  reads  the  label ;  it  gjoes  down  to 
the  servants — they  read  the  label.     Next   day  ^he 
boy    calls:    'Very  sorry — his    mistake — immense 
business — great  many  parcels  to  deliver — Mr.  Saw- 
yer's compliments — late  Nockemorf     The  name 
gets  known,  and  that's  the  thing,  my  boy,  in  the 
medical  way  ;  bless  your  heart,  old  fellow,  it's  bct- 
-  ter  than  all  the  advertising  in  the  world.     We  have 
got  one  four-ounce  bottle  that's  been  to  half  the 
houses  in  Bristol,  and  hasn't  done  vet." 

"Dear  me,  I  see,"  observed  Mr.  Winkle;  '-what 
an  excellent  plan!" 

"Oh,  Ben  and  1  have  hit  upon  a  dozen  such,'' 
replied  Bob  Sawyer,  with  great  glee.  *'  Tiie  lamp 
lighter  has  eightecn-pence  a  week  to  pull  the  night- 
bell  for  ten  minutes,  every  time  he  comes  round; 
and  my  boy  always  rushes  into  church  just  before 
the  psalms,  when  the  people  have  got  nothing  to 
do  but  look  about  'em,  and  calls  me  out,  with 
horror  and  dismay  depicted  on  his  countenance. 
'Bless  my  soul,'  every  body  says,  'somebody  taken 
suddenly  ill !  Sawyer  late  Nockemorf,  sent  for. 
What  a  business  that  young  man  has!'" 

At  the  termination  of  this  disclosure  of  some  of 
the  mysteries  of  medicines,  Mr.  Bob  Sawyer  and 
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his  friend,  Ben  Allen,  threw  themselves  back  in 
their  respective  chairs,  and  laughed  boisterously. 
When  they  had  enjoyed  the  joke  to  their  hearts' 
content,  the  discourse  changed  to  topics  in  which 
Mr.  Winkle  was  more  immediately  interested. 

We  think  we  have  hinted  elsewhere,  that  Mr. 
Benjamin  Allen  had  away  of  becoming  sentimental 
after  brandy.  The  case  is  not  a  pecuhar  one,  as 
we  ourself  can  testify,  having,  on  a  few  occasions, 
had  to  deal  with  patients  who  have  been  afflicted 
in  a  similar  manner.  At  this  precise  period  of  his 
existence,  Mr.  Benjamin  Allen  had  perhaps  a 
greater  predisposition  to  maudhnism  than  he  had 
ever  known  before ;  the  cause  of  which  malady 
was  briefly  this.  He  had  been  staying  nearly  three 
weeks  with  Mr.  Bob  Sawyer ;  Mr.  Bob  Sawyer 
was  not  remarkable  for  temperance,  nor  was  Mr. 
Benjamin  Allen  for  the  ownership  of  a  very  strong 
head ;  and  the  consequence  was,  that,  during  the 
whole  space  of  lime  just  mentioned,  Mr.  Benjamin 
Allen  had  been  wavering  between  intoxication 
partial  and  intoxication  complete. 

"  My  dear  friend,"  said  Mr.  Ben  Allen,  taking 
advantage  of  Mr.  Bob  Sawyer's  temporary  ab- 
sence behind  the  counter,  whither  he  had  retired 
to  dispense  some  of  the  second-hand  leeches,  pre- 
viously referred  to,  '^  my  dear  friend,  I  am  very 
miserable." 

Mr.  Winkle  professed  his  heartfelt  regret  to  hear 
it,  and  begged  to  know  whether  he  could  do  any 
thing  to  alleviate  the  sorrows  of  the  suffering 
student.- 

''Nothing,  my  dear  boy — nothing,"  said  Ben. 
"  You  recollect  Arabella,  Winkle — my  sister  Ara- 
bella— a  little  girl,  Winkle,  with  black  eyes — when 
we  were  down  at  Wardle's?  1  don't  know  whether 
you  happened  to  notice  her — a  nice  little  girl, 
Winkle.  Perhaps  my  features  may  recal  her 
countenance  to  your  recollection?" 
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Mr.  Winkle  required  nothing,  to  recal  thecharnm- 
ing  Arabella  to  hi^  mimd ;  and  it  was  rather  for- 
tunate he  did  not,  for  the  features  of  her  brother 
Benjamin  would  unquestionabfy  have  proved  but 
an  indifferent  refresher  to  his  memory.  He  an- 
swered, with  as  much  calmness  as  he  could' assunie^ 
that  he  perfectly  remembered  the  young  lady  re- 
ferred to,  and  sincerely  trusted  she  was  in  good 
health. 

"Our  friend  Bob  is  a  delightful  felfovv,  Winkle;^ 
was  the  only  reply  of  Mr.  Ben  Allen. 

"  Very,"  "said  Mr.  Winkle,  not  much  relishing 
this  close  connexion  of  the  two  names. 

"  I  designed  'em  for  each  other ;  they  were  made 
for  each  other,  sent  into  the  world  for  each  other, 
born  for  each  other.  Winkle,"  said  Mr.  Ben  Allen>. 
setting  down  his  glass  with  great  emphasise 
"There's  a  special  destiny  in  the  matter,  my  dear 
sir;  there's  only  five  years'  difference  between 
^em,  and  both  their  birthdays  are  in  August," 

Mr.  Winkle  was  too  anxious  to  hear  what  was 
to  follow,  to  express  much  wonderment  at  this  ex- 
traordinary circumstance,  marvellous  as  it  was;  so 
Mr.  Ben  Allen,  after  a  tear  or  two,  went  on  to  say, 
that  notwithstanding  all  his  esteem  and  respect  and 
veneration  for  his  friend,  Arabella  had  unaccount- 
ably and  undutifully  evinced  the  most  determined 
antipathy  to  his  person. 

*' And  I  think,"  said  Mr.  Ben  Allen,  in  conclu- 
sion, "  /think  there's  a  prior  attachment." 

"Have  you  any  idea  who  the  object  of  it  may 
be?"  asked  Mr.  Winkle,  with  great  trepidation. 

Mr.  Ben  Allen  seized  the  poker,  flourished  it,  in 
a  warlike  manner  above  his  head,  inflicted  a  sa- 
vage blow  on  an  imaginary  skull,  and  wound  up 
by  saying,  in  a  very  expressive  manner,  that  he 
only  wished  he  could  guess — that  was  all. 

"  I'd  show  him  what  1  thought  of  him,"  Sv\id  Mr= 
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Ben  Allen.     And  round  went  the  poker  again,  more 
fiercely  than  before. 

AH  this,  was  of  course  very  soothing  to  the  feel- 
ings of  Mr.  Winkle,  who  remained  silent  for  a  few 
minutes;  but  at  length  nnustered  up  resolution  to 
inquire  whether  Miss  Allen  was  in  Kent. 

"No,  no,"  said  Mr.  Ben  Allen,  laying  aside  the 
poker,  and  looking  very  cunning;  "  I  didn't  think 
Wardle's  exactly  the  place  for  a  head-strong  girl; 
so,  as  I  am  her  natural  protector  and  guardian, 
our  parents  being  dead,  I  have  brought  her  down 
into  this  part  of  the  country  to  spend  a  few  months 
at  an  old  aunt's,  in  a  nice,  dull,  close  place.  I 
think  that  will  cure  her,  my  boy;  and  if  it  doesn't, 
I'll  take  her  abroad  for  a  little  while,  and  see  what 
that'll  do." 

Oh,  the  aunt's  is  in  Bristol,  is  it?"  faltered  Mr. 
Winkle. 

"  No,  no — not  in  Bristol,"  replied  Mr.  Ben  Allen, 
jerking  his  thumb  over  his  right  shoulder:  "over 
that  way — down  there.  But,  hush,  here's  Bob. 
Not  a  word,  my  dear  friend — not  a  word." 

Short  as  this  conversation  was,  it  roused  in  Mr. 
Winkle  the  highest  degree  of  excitement  and  anx- 
iety. The  suspected  prior  attachment  rankled  in 
his  heart.  Could  he  be  the  object  of  it  ?  Could 
it  be  for  him  that  the  fair  Arabella  had  looked 
scornfully  on -the  sprightly  Bob  Sawyer,  or  had  he 
a  successful  rival  ?  He  determined  to  see  her,  cost 
what  it  might;  but  here  an  insurmountable  objec- 
tion presented  itself,  for  whether  the  explanatory 
"  over  that  way,"  and  "  down  there,"  of  Mr.  Ben 
Allen,  meant  three  miles  off,  or  thirty,  or  three 
hundred,  he  could  in  no  wise  guess. 

But  he  had  no  opportunity  of  pondering  over  his- 
love  just  then,  for  Bob  Sawyer's  return  was  the 
immediate  precursor  of  the  arrival  of  a  meat  pie 
from  the  baker's,  of  which  that  gentleman  insisted 

7* 
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on  his  staying  to  partake.  The  cloth  was  laid  by 
an  occasional  chairwoman,  who  officiated  in  the 
capacity  of  Mr.  Bob  Sawyer's  housekeeper  ;  and  a 
third  knife  and  fork  having  been  borrowed  from 
the  mother  of  the  boy  in  the  gray  livery  (for  Mr. 
Sawyer's  domestic  arrangements  were  as  yet  con- 
ducted on  a  limited  scale,)  they  sat  down  to  dinner? 
the  beer  being  served  up,  as  Mr.  Sawyer  remarked^ 
"in  its  native  pewter." 

After  dinner,  Mr.  Bob  Sawyer  ordered  in  the 
largest  mortar  in  the  ehop,  and  proceeded  to  brew 
a  reeking  jorum  of  rum-punch  therein,  stirring  up 
and  amalgamating  the  materials  with  a  pestle  in 
a  very  creditable  and  apothecary-like  manner. 
Mr.  Sawyer  being  a  bachelor,  had  only  one  tumbler 
in  the  house,  which  was  assigned  to  Mr.  Winkle 
as  a  compliment  to  the  visiter,  Mr.  Ben  Allen  being 
accommodated  with  a  funnel  with  a  cork  in  the 
narrow  end,  and  Bob  Sawyer  contenting  himself 
with  one  of  those  wide-lipped  crystal  vessels  in- 
scribed'with  a  variety  of  cabalistic  characters,  in 
which  chemists  are  wont  to  measure  out.  their  li- 
quid drugjs  in  compounding  prescriptions.  These 
preliminaries  adjusted,  the  punch  was  tasted,  and 
pronounced  excellent;  and  it  having  been  arranged 
that  Bob  Sawyer  and  Ben  Allen  should  be  consi- 
dered at  liberty  to  fill  twice  to  Mr.  Winkle's  once, 
they  started  fair,  with  great  satisfaction  and  good- 
fellovvship. 

There  was  no  singing,  because  Mr.  Bob  Saw- 
yer said  it  wouldn't  look  professional ;  but  to  make 
amends  for  this  deprivation  there  was  so  much 
talking  and  laughing  that,  it  might  have  been 
heard,  and  very  hkely  was,  at  the  end  of  the 
street:  which  conversation  materiallv  licrhtened  the 
hours  and  improved  the  mind  of  Mr.  Bob. Sawyer's 
boy,  who,  instead  of  devoting  the  evening  to  his 
ordinary  occupation  of  writing  his  name  on  the 
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counter,  and  rubbing  it  out  again,  peeped  through 
the  glass  door,  and  thus  listened  and  looked  on, 
at  the  same  time. 

The  mirth  of  Mr.  Bob  Sawyer  was  rapidly 
ripening  into  the  furious,  Mr.  Ben  Allen  was  fast 
relapsing  into  the  sentimental,  and  the  punch  had 
well  nigh  disappeared  altogether,  when  the  boy 
hastily  running  in,  announced  that  a  young  woman 
had  just  come  over,  to  say  that  Sawyer  late  Nocke- 
morf  was  wanted  directly,  a  couple  of  streets  ofK 
This  broke  up  the  party.  Mr.  Bob  Sawyer  under- 
standing the  message  after  some  twenty  repetitions, 
tied  a  wet  cloth  round  his  head  to  sober  himself,  and 
having  partially  succeeded,  put  on  his  green  specta- 
cles and  issued  forth.  Resisting  all  entreaties  to  stay 
till  he  came  back,  and  finding  it  quite  impossible  to 
engage  Mr.  Ben  Allen  in  any  intelligible  conversa- 
tion on  the  subject  nearest  his  heart,  or  indeed  on 
any  other,  Mr.  VVinkle  took  his  departure  and  re- 
turned to  the  Bush. 

The  anxiety  of  his  mind,  and  the  numerous  me- 
ditations which  Arabella  had  awakened,  pre- 
vented his  share  of  the  mortar  of  punch  producing 
that  effect  upon  him  which  it  would  have  had,  un- 
der other  circumstances.  So,  after  ta,king  a  glass 
of  soda-water  and  brandy  at  the  bar,  he  turned  into 
the  coffee-room  rather  dispirited  than  elevated  by 
the  occurrences  of  the  evreninfi:. 

Sitting  in  front  of  the  fire,  with  his  back  towards 
him,  was  a  talli^h  gentleman  in  a  great-coat:  the 
only  other  occupant  of  the  room.  It  was  rather  a 
cool  evening  for  the  season  of  the  year,  and  the 
gentleman  drew  his  chair  aside  to  afford  the  new 
comer  a  sight  of  the  fire.  What  were  Mr.  Win- 
kle*s  feelings  when,  in  so  doing,  he  disclosed  to  view 
the  face  and  figure  of  the  vindictive  and  sangui- 
nary Dowler  1 

Mr.  Winkle's  first  impulse  was  to  give  a  violent 
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pull  at  the  nearest  bell-handle,  but  that  unfortu- 
nately happened  to  be  imnnediately  behind  Mr. 
Dovvler's  head.  He  had  made  one  step  towards 
it  before  he  checked  himself.  As  he  did  so  Mr. 
Dovvler  very  hastily  drew  back. 

"Mr.  Winkle,  sir.  Becalm.  Don't  strike  me. 
I  won't  bear  it.  A  blow !  Never,"  said  Mr. 
Dowler,  looking  meeker  than  Mr.  Winkle  had  ex- 
pected in  a  gentleman  of  his  ferocity. 
"A  blow,  sir?"  stammered  Mr.  Winkle. 
"  A  blow,  sir,"  replied  Dowler.  '•  Compose 
your  feelings.     Sit  down.     Hear  nie." 

"  Sir,"  said  Mr.  Winkle,  trembling  from  head  to 
foot,  "before  I  consent  to  sit  down  beside,  or  op- 
posite you,  without  the  presence  of  a.  waiter,  I  must 
be  secured  by  some  farther  understanding.  You 
used  a  threat  against  me  last  night,  sir — a  dread- 
ful threat,  sir."  Here  Mr.  Wrinkle  turned  very 
paie  indeed,  and  stopped  short. 

"  I  did,"  said  Dowler,  with  a  countenance  al- 
most as  white  as  Mr.  Winkle's.  "Circumstances 
were  suspicious.  They  have  been  explained.  I 
respect  your  bravery.  Your  feeling  is  upright. 
Conscious  innocence.  There's  my  hand.  Grasp 
it." 

"  Really  sir,"  said  Mr.  Winkle,  hesitating  whe- 
ther to  give  his  hand  or  not,  and  almost  fearing 
that  is  was  demanded  in  order  that  he  might  be 

taken  at  an  advantage,  "  really  sir,  I " 

"  1  know  what  you  mean,"  interposed  Dovvler. 
*'  You  feel  aggrieved.  Very  natural.  So  should  I. 
I  was  wrong.  I  beg  your  pardon.  Be  friendly. 
Forgive  me."  With  this,  Dowler  fairly  forced  his 
hand  upon  Mr.  Winkle,  and  shaking  it  with  the 
utmost  vehemence,  declared  he  vvas  a  fellow  of  ex- 
treme spirit,  and  he  had  a  higher  opinion  of  him 
than  ever. 

*'  Now,"  said  Dowler,  "  sit  down.     Relate  it  all. 
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How  did  you  find  me?     When  did  you  follow? 
Be  frank.     Tell  me.'"^ 

•  "  It's  quite  accidental,"  replied  Mr.  Winkle, 
greatly  perplexed  by  the  curious  and  unexpected 
nature  of  the  interview,  "  Quite." 

"  Glfid  of  it,"  said  Dowler.  "  I  woke  this  nnorn- 
ing.  I  had  forgotten  nty  threat.  1  laughed  at  the 
accident.     I  felt  friendly.     I  said  so.'' 

"To  whom?"  inquired  Mr.  Winkle, 

"To  Mrs.  Dowler.  '  Vou  made  a  vow,'  said 
she.  '  r  did,'  said  I.  '  It  was  a  rash  one,'  said  she. 
*  It  was,'  said  I,     '  I'll  apologise.     Where  is  he?'" 

"Who?''  inquired  Mr.  Winkle. 

"You,"  replied  Dowler.  "1  went  downstairs. 
You  Were  not  (o  be  found.  Pickwick  looked 
gloomy.  Shook  his  head.  Hoped  no  violence 
would  be  committed.  I  saw  it  all.  You  felt  your- 
self insulted.  You  had  gone  fora  friend  perhaps. 
Possibly  for  pistols.  'High  spirit,' said  I.  *I  ad- 
mire him,'  " 

Mr.  Winkle  coughed,  and  beginning  to  see  how 
the  land  lay,  assumed  a  look  of  iniportanco. 

"I  left  a  note  for  you,"  resumed  Dowler.  *<  I 
said  I  was  sorry.  So  I  was.  Pressing  business 
called  me  here.  You  were  not  satisfied.  You  fol- 
lowed. You  required  a  verbal  explanation.  You 
were  right.  It's  all  over  now.  My  business  is 
finished.     I  go  back  to-morrow.     Join  me." 

As  Dowler  progressed  in  his  explanation,  Mr. 
Winkle's  countenance  urew  more  and  more  digni- 
ned.  The  mvsterious  nature  of  the  commence- 
ment  or  their  conversation  was  explained  ;  Mr. 
Dowler  had  as  great  an  objection  to  duelling  as 
himself;  in  short,  this  blustering  and  awful  person- 
age was  one  of  the  most  egregious  cowards  in  ex- 
istence, and  interpreting  Mr.  Winkle's  absence 
through  the  medium  of  liis  own  fears,  had  actually 
taken  the  same  step  as  himself,  and  prudently  re* 
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tired  until  all  excitement  of  feelings  should  have 
subsided. 

As  the  real  state  of  the  case  dawned  upon  Mr. 
Winkle's  mind,  he  looked  very  terrible,  and  said 
he  was  perfectly  satisfied;  but  at  the  same  time, 
said  so,  with  an  air  that  left  Mr.  Dowler  no  alter- 
native but  to  infer  that  if  he  had  not  been,  some- 
thing most  horrible  and  destructive  must  inevita- 
bly have  occurred.  Mr.  Dowler  appeared  to  be 
impressed  with  a  becoming  sense  of  Mr.  Winkle's 
magnanimity  and  condescension ;  and  the  two  bel- 
ligerents parted  for  the'night,  with  many  protesta- 
tions of  eternal  friendship. 

About  half  past  twelve  o'clock,  when  Mr.  Win- 
kle had  been  revelling  some  twenty  minutes  in  the 
full  luxury  of  his  first  sleep,  he  was  suddenly  awa- 
kened by  a  loud  knocking  at  his  chamber- door, 
which,  being  repeated  with  increased  vehemence, 
caused  him  to  stcirt  up  in  bed,  and  inquire  who 
was  there,  and  what  the  matter  was. 

*'  Please,  sir,  here's  a  young  man  which  says  he 
must  see  you  directly,"  responded  the  voice  of  the 
chambermaid. 

"A  young  man  !"  exclaim.ed  Mr.  Wrinkle. 

"No  mistake  about  that  'ere,  sir,"  replied  ano- 
ther voice  through  the  kej^hole;  "and  if  that  wor- 
ry same  interestin'  young  cretur  ain't  let  in  vith- 
out  delay,  it's  werry  possible  as  his  legs  vill  enter 
afore  his  countenance." — The  young  man  gave  a 
gentle  kick  at  one  of  the  lower  pannels  of  the  door, 
after  he  had  given  utterance  to  this  hint,  as  if  to 
add  force  and  point  to  the  remark. 

"Is  that  you,  Sam?"  inquired  Mr.  Winkle,  spring- 
ing out  of  bed. 

"Quite  unpossible  to  identify  any  gen'lm'n  vith 
any  degree  o'  mental  satisfaction,  vithout  lookin' 
at  him,  sir,"  replied  the  voice,  dogmatically. 

Mr.  Winkle,  not  much  doubting  who  the  young 
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man  was,  unlocked  (he  door;  which  he  had  no 
sooner  done,  than  Mr.  Samuel  Weller  entered 
with  great  precipitation,  and  carefully  relocking 
it  on  the  inside,  deliberately  put  the  key  in  his 
waistcoat  pocket ;  and,  after  surveying  Mr.  Win- 
kle from  head  to  foot,  said — 

"  You're  a  werry  humorous  young  gen'lm'n,  you 
air,  sir." 

"What  do  you  mean  by  this  conduct,  Sam?" 
inquired  Mr.  Winkle,  indignantly.  "  Get  out,  sir, 
this  instant.     What  do  you  mean,  sir?" 

"  What  do  /  mean,"  retorted  Sam  ;  "  come  sir, 
this  is  rayther  too  rich,  as  the  young  lady  said  yen 
she  remonstrated  with  the  pastry  cook,  arter  he'd 
sold  her  a  pork-pic  as  had  got  nothin'  but  fat 
in.^ide.  What  do  /mean  !  AVell,  that  ain't  a  bad 
'un,  that  ain't." 

"  Cnlock  that  door  and  leave  this  room  immedi- 
ately, sir,"  said  Mr.  Winkle. 

"  I  shall  leave  this  here  room,  sir,  just  precisely 
at  the  werry  same  moment  as  you  leaves  it,"  re- 
sponded Sam,  speaking  in  a  forcible  manner,  and 
seating  himself  v.  ith  perfect  gravity.  *'If  I  find  it  ne- 
cessary to  carry  you  away  pick-a-back,  o'  course  I 
shall  leave  it  to  the  least  bit  o'  time  possible  afore 
you;  but  allow  me  to  express  a  hope  as  you  won't 
reduce  me  to  ex-tremities:  in  saying  vich,  I  merely 
quote  wot  the  nobleman  said  to  the  fractious  pcnny- 
u'inkle,  ven  he  vouldn't  come  out  of  his  shell  by 
moans  of  a  pin,  and  he  consequently  began  to 
be  afcerd  that  he  should  be  obliged  to  crack  him 
in  the  parlour  door."  At  the  end  of  this  address, 
which  was  unusually  lei!ff;thv  for  him,  Mr.  Wei- 
ler  planted  his  hands  on  his  knees,  and  looked  full 
in  Mr.  Winkle's  face,  with  an  expression  of  coun- 
tenance which  showed  that  he  had  not  the  re- 
motest intention  of  being  trifled  with. 

"  You're  a  amiably-disposed  young  man,  sir,  I 
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don't  think,'*  resumed  Mr.  Waller,  in  a  tone  of 
moral  reproof,  "  to  go  inwolving  our  precious  gov- 
ernor in  all  sorts  o'  fantecgs,  ven  he's  made  up 
his  mind  to  go  through  ev'ry  think  for  principle. 
You're  far  worse  nor  Dodson,  sir;  and  as  for  Fogg, 
I  consider  him  a  born  angel  to  you !"  Mr.  Wel- 
ler  having  accompanied  this  last  sentiment  with 
an  emphatic  slap  on  each  knee,  folded  his  arms 
with  a  look  of  great  disgust,  and  threw  himself 
back  in  his  chair,  as  if  awaiting  the  criminal's  de- 
fence. 

"My  good  fellow,"  said  Mr.  Winkle,  extending 
his  hand — his  teeth  chattering  all  the  lime  he  spoke, 
for  he  had  been  standing  during  the  whole  of  Mr. 
Weller's  lecture  in  his  night-gear,  "My  good  fel- 
low, I  respect  your  attachment  to  my  excellent 
friend,  and  1  am  very  sorry  indeed,  to  have  added 
to  his  causes  for  disquiet.     There,  Sam,  there!" 

"  Well,"  said  Sam,  rather  sulkily,  but  giving  the 
proffered  hand  a  respectful  shake  at  the  same  time 
— "Well,  so  you  ought  to  be,  and  I  am  very  glad 
to  find  you  air;  for,  if  I  can  help  it,  I  won't  have 
him  put  upon  by  nobody,  and  that's  all  about  it." 

"Certainly  not,  Sam,"  said  Mr.  Winkle.  "There, 
now  go  to  bed,  Sam,  and  we'll  talk  farther  about 
this,  in  the  morning." 

"  I'm  werry  sorrv,"  said  Sam,  "  but  I  can't  go  to 
bed." 

"  Not  go  to  bed !"  repeated  Mr.  Winkle- 

"  No,"  said  Sam^  shaking  his  head,  "  Can't  bo 
done. 

"You  don't  mean  to  sav  you're  eoinir  back  to- 
night,  Sam?"  urged  Mr.  Winkle,  greatly  surprised. 

"Not  unless  you  particklerly  vish  it,"  replied 
Sam  ;  "  but  I  mustn't  leave  this  here  room.  The 
governor's  orders  wos  peremptorv." 

"Nonsense,  Sam,"  said  Mr.  Winkle,  "I  must 
stop  here  two  or  three  days ;  and  more  than  that, 
Sam,  you  must  stop  here  too,  to  assist  me  in  gain- 
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ing  an  interview  with  a  young  lady — Miss  Allen, 
Sam  ;  vou  remember  her — whom  I  must  and  will 
see  before  1  k-ave  Bristol." 

But  in  reply  to  each  of  these  positions,  Sam  shook 
his  head  with  ^reat  tirmness,  and  energetically  re- 
plied. •'  It  can't  be  done" 

After  a  great  deal  of  argument  and  representa- 
tion on  the  part  of  Mr.  Winkle,  however,  and  a 
full  disclosure  of  what  had  passed  in  the  interview 
with  Dovvler,  Sam  began  to  waver;  and  at  length 
a  compromise  was  effected,  of  which  the  following 
were  the  main  and  principal  conditions: — 

That  Sam  should  retire,  and  leave  Mr.  Winkle 
in  the  undi-^turbed  possession  of  his  apartment,  on 
condition  that  he  had  permission  to  lock  the  door 
on  the  outside,  and  carry  off  tlie  key;  provided  al- 
ways, that  in  the  event  of  an  alarm  of  fire,  or  other 
dangerous  contingency,  the  door  should  be  instant- 
ly unlocked.  That  a  letter  should  be  written  to 
Mr.  Pickwick  early  next  morning,  and  forwarded 
per  Dowler,  requesting  his  consent  to  Sam  and  Mr. 
Winkle's  remaining  at  Bristol,  for  the  purpose  and 
with  the  object  already  assigned,  and  begging  an 
answer  by  the  next  coach;  if  favourable,  the  afore- 
said parties  to  remain  accordingly,  and  if  not,  to 
return  to  Bath  immediately  on  the  receipt  thereof. 
And,  lastly,  that  Mr.  Winkle  should  be  understood 
as  distinctly  pledging  himself  not  to  resort  to  the 
window,  tire-place,  or  other  surreptitious  mode 
of  escape  in  the  meanwhile.  These  stipulations 
having  been  concluded,  Sam  locked  the  door  and 
departed. 

He  had  nearly  got  down  stairs,  when  he  stopped 
and  drew  the  key  from  his  pocket. 

"I  quite  forgot  about  the  knockin'  down,''  said 
Sam,  half  turning  back.  "  The  governor  distinct- 
ly said  it  wos  to  be  done;  amazin'  stupid  o'  me, 
that  'ere  now.  Never  minrl,"  said  Sam,  brighten- 
ing up,  "  It's  easily  done  to-morrow,  anyvas." 

PART  IV.  8 
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Apparently  much  consoled  by  this  reflection,  Mr» 
Welleronce  more  deposited  the  key  in  his  pocket, 
and,  descending  the  remainder  of  the  stairs  with- 
out any  fresh  visitations  of  conscience,  was  soon, 
in  common  with  the  other  inmates  of  the  house, 
buried  in  ptpfound  repose. 
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CHAPTER  XXXVIII. 


MR.  SAMUEL  WELLER,  BEING  INTRUSTED  WITH  A  MIS- 
SION OF  LOVE,  PROCEEDS  TO  EXECUTE  IT  ;  WITH 
WHAT  SUCCESS  WILL  HEREINAFTER  APPEAR. 

During  the  whole  of  the  next  day,  Sam  kept 
Mr.  Winkle  steadily  in  sight,  fully  determined  not 
to  take  his  eves  off  him  for  one  instant,  until  he 
should  receive  express  instructions  from  the  foun- 
tain head.  However  disagreeable  Sam's  very 
close  watch  and  great  vigilance  were  to  Mr.  Win- 
kle, he  thought  it  better  to  bear  with  them,  than, 
by  any  act  of  violent  opposiiion,  to  hazard  being 
carried  away  by  force,  which  Mr.  Welle r  more 
than  once  strongly  hinted  was  the  line  of  conduct 
that  a  strict  sense  of  duty  prompted  him  to  pursue. 
There  is  little  reason  to  doubt  that  Sam  would  very 
speedily  have  quieted  his  scruples,  by  hearing  Mr. 
Winkle  back  to  Bath,  bound  hand  and  foot,  had 
not  Mr.  Pickwick's  prompt  attention  to  the  note, 
which  Dowler  had  undertaken  to  deliver,  forestalled 
any  such  proceeding.  In  short,  at  eight  o'clock, 
in  the  evening,  Mr.  Pickwick  himself  walked  into 
the  coffee-room  of  the  Bush  tavern,  and  told  Sam 
with  a  smile,  to  his  very  great  relief,  that  he  had 
done  quite  right,  and  it  was  unnecessary  for  him  to 
mount  guard  any  longer. 
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"  I  thought  it  better  to  come  myself,"  said  Mr. 
Pickwick,  addressing  Mr.  Winkle,  as  Sam  di.sen- 
cumbered  him  of  liis  great-coat  and  travelling 
shawl,  "to  ascertain,  before  I  gave  my  consent  to 
Sam's  employment  in  this  matter,  that  you  are 
quite  in  earnest  and  serious,  with  respect  to  this 
young  lady," 

"  Serious,  from  my  heart — from  my  soul!"  re- 
turned Mr.  Winkle,  with  lireat  energy. 

"  llemembei-,''  said  Mr.  Pick.wick,  with  beaming 
eyes,  "  we  met  her  at  our  excellent  and  hospitable 
friend's,  Winkle.  It  would  be  an  ill  return  to  tam- 
per lightly,  and  without  due  consideration,  with 
this  young  lady's  affections.  I'll  not  allow  that,, 
sir- — I'll  not  allow  it.'* 

"  I  have  no  such  intention,  indeed,"  exclaimed 
Mr.  Winkle  warmly.  "  I  have  considered  the 
matter  well,  for  a  long  time,  and  I  feel  that  my 
happiness  is  bound  up  in  her." 

"  That's  what  we  call  tying  it  up  in  a  small  par- 
cel, sir,"  interposed  Mr,  Weller  with  an  agreeable 
smile. 

Mr.  Winkle  looked  somewhat  stern  at  this  in- 
terruption, and  Mr.  Pickwick  angrily  requested  his 
attendant  not  to  jest  with  one  of  the  best  fe-elings 
of  our  nature;  to  which  Sam  replied,  '^  Tliat  he 
wouldn't,  if  he  was  aware  on  it;  but  there  vv^'re 
so  nmny  on  'em,  that  he  hardly  know'd  \a  hich  was 
the  l>esl  ones  when  he  heerd  'em  m(  ntioncd." 

Mr.  Winkle  then  recounted  what  had  passed 
between  himself  and  Mr.  Ben  Allen,  relative  to 
Arabella,  staled  that  bis  object  was  to  gain  an  in- 
terview with  the  young  lady,  and  mnke  a  formal 
disclosure  of  his  passion;  and  declared  his  convic- 
tion, founded  on  certain  dark  hints  and  muttcrings 
of  the  aforesaid  Ben,  that,  wherever  she  was  at 
present  immured,  it  was  somewhere  near  the 
Downs;  and  this  was  his  vvliole  stock  of  know- 
ledge or  su:>picion  upon  the  subject. 
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With  this  very  slight  clew  to  guide  him,  it  was 
determined  that  Mr.  VVeller  should  start  next  morn- 
ing on  an  expedition  of  discovery  ;  it  was  also  ar- 
ranged that  Mr.  Pickwick  and  Mr.  Winkle,  who 
were  less  confident  of  their  powers,  should  parade 
the  town  meanwhile,  and  accidentally  drop  in  upon 
Mr.  Bob  Sawyer  in  the  course  of  the  day,  in  the 
hope  of  seeing  or  hearing  something  of  the  young 
lady's  whereabout. 

Accordingly,  next  morning,  Sam  Weller  issued 
forth  upon  his  quest,  in  no  way  daunted  by  the 
very  discouraging  prospect  before  him;  and  away 
he  walked,  up  one  street  and  down  another — we 
v/ere  going  to  say,  up  one  hill  and  down  another, 
only  it's  all  up  hifl  at  Clifton — without  meeting  with 
any  thing  or  any  body  that  tended  to  throw  the 
faintest  light  upon  the  matter  in  hand.  Many 
were  the  colloquies  into  which  Sam  entered  with 
grooms  who  were  airing  horses  on  roads ;  and 
nursemaids  who  were  airing  children  in  lanes;  but 
nothing  could  Sam  elicit  from  either  the  first-men- 
tioned or  the  last,  which  bore  the  slightest  refer- 
ence to  the  object  of  his  artfully-prosecuted  in- 
quiries. There  were  a  great  many  young  ladies  in 
a  great  many  houses,  the  greater  part  whereof  were 
shrewdlysuspectecl  by  the  female  and  femaledomes- 
tics  to  be  deeply  attached  to  somebody,  or  perfectly 
ready  to  become  so,  if  opportunity  olFered.  But 
as  none  among  these  young  ladies  was  Miss  Ara- 
bella Allen,  the  information  left  Sam  at  exactly 
the  old  point  of  wisdom  at  which  he  had  stood  be- 
fore. 

Sam  strugfjled  across  the  Downs  aojalnst  a  good 
high  wind,  wondering  whether  it  was  always  ne- 
cessary to  hold  your  hat  on  with  both  hands  in 
that  part  of  the  country,  and  came  to  a  shady  by- 
place,  about  which  were  sprirdcled  several  little  vil- 
las of  quiet  and  secluded  appearance.     Outside  a 

8* 
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stable-door  at  ihc  bottom  of  a  long  back  lane  with- 
out  a  thoroughfare,  a  groom  in  undress  was  idling 
about  apparently  persuading  himself  that  he  was 
doing  something  with  a  spade  and  a  wheelbarrow. 
We  may  remark,  in  this  place,  that  we  have 
scarcely  ever  seen  a  groom  near  a  stable,  in  his 
lazy  moments,  who  has  not  been,  to  a  greater  or 
less  extent,  the  victim  of  this  singular  delusion. 

Sam  thought  he  might  as  well  talk  to  this  groom 
as  to  any  one  else,  especially  as  he  was  very  tired 
with  walking,  and  there  was  a  good  large  stone  just 
opposite  the  wheelbarrow;  so  he  strolled  down  the 
lane,  and,  seating  himself  on  the  stone,  opened  a 
conversation  with  the  ease  and  freedom  for  which 
he  was  remarkable. 

"  Mornin',  old  friend,"  said  Sam. 

"  Arternoon,  you  mean,"  replied  the  groom^ 
casting  a  surly  look  at  Sam. 

"You're  werry  right,  old  friend,"  said  Sam;  "I 
do  mean  arternoon.     How  are  you  V 

"Why,  I  don't  find  myself  much  the  better  for 
seeing  of  you,"  replied  the  ill-tempered  groom. 

"  That's  worry  odd — that  is,"  said  Sam,  "  for  you 
look  so  uncommon  cheerful,  and  seem  altogether 
so  lively,  that  it  does  vun's  heart  good  to  see  you." 

The  surly  groom  looked  surlier  still  at  this,  but 
not  sutiiciently  so  to  produce  any  effect  upon  Sam, 
who  immediately  inquired,  with  a  countenance  of 
great  anxiety,  whether  his  master's  name  was  not 
Walker. 

"No,  it  ain't,"  said  the  groom. 

"Nor  Brown,  I  s'pose?"  said  Sam». 

"No,  it  ain't." 

"Nor  Vilson?" 

"No;  nor  that  neither,"  said  the  groom. 

"Veil,"  replied  Sam,  "then  I'm  mistaken,  and 
he  hasn't  got  the  honour  o'  my  acquaintance,  which 
I  thought  he  had.     Don't  vait  here  out  o'  compli- 
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ment  to  me,"  said  Sam,  as  the  groom  wheeled  in 
the  barrow,  and  prepared  to  shut  the  gate.  *'  Ease 
afore  ceremony,  old  boy ;  I'll  excus^e  you." 

*'  I'd  knock  your  head  off'  for  half  a-crown," 
said  the  surly  groom,  l)olting  one  half  of  the  gate. 

"Couldn't  afford  to  have  it  done  on  those  terms," 
rejoined  Sam.  "  It  'ud  be  vurth  a  life's  board 
vages,  at  least,  to  you,  and  'ud  be  cheap  at  that. 
Make  my  complime^its  in-doors.  Tell  'em  not  to 
vait  dinner  for  me,  and  say  they  needn't  mind 
puttin'  any  bv,  for  it'll  be  cold  afore  I  come  in." 

In  reply  to  this,  the  groom,  waxing  very  wroth, 
muttered  a  desire  to  damaf^e  somebody's  head  ;  but 
disappeared  without  carrying  it  into  execution, 
slamming  the  door  angrily  after  him,  and  wholly 
unheeding  Satn's  affectionate  request,  that  he  would 
leave  him  a, lock  of  bis  hair,  before  he  went. 

Sani  continued  to  sit  on  the  large  stone,  medi- 
tating upon  what  was  best  to  be  done,  and  revol- 
ving in  his  mind  a  plan  for  knocking  at  all  (ho 
doors  within  five  miles  of  Bristol,  taking  them  at  a 
hundred  and  lifty  or  two  himdred  a  day,  and  en- 
deavouring to  fir»d  Miss  Arabella  by  that  expedient,, 
when  accident  all  of  a  sudden  threw  in  his  way 
what  he  might  have  sat  there  for  a  twelvemonth 
and  yet  not  found  without  it. 

Into  the  lane  where  he  sat,  there  opened  three 
or  four  garden  gates,  belonging  to  as  many  houses, 
which  though  detached  from  each  other,  were  only 
separated  by  their  gardens.  As  these  were  large 
and  long,  and  well  planted  with  trees,  the  houses 
were  not  only  at  some  distance  off,  but  the  greater 
part  of  them  were  nearly  concealed  from  view. 
Sam  was  sitting  with  his  eyes  fixed  upon  the  dust- 
heap  outside  the  next  gale  to  that  by  which  the 
groom  had  disappeared,  profoundly  turning  over 
in  his  mind  the  difficulties  of  his  present  under- 
taking, when  the  e^itc  opened,  and  a  female  scr.- 
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vant  came  out  Into  the  lane  to  shake  some  bed- 
side carpets. 

Sann  was  so  very  busy  with  liis  own  thoughts, 
that  it  is  probable  he  would  have  taken  no  more 
notice  of  the  young  woman  than  just  raising  his 
head  and  remarking  that  she  had  a  very  neat  and 
pretty  (igure,  if  his  feelings  of  gallantry  had  not 
been  most  strongly  roused  by  observing  that  she 
had  no  one  to  help  her,  and  that  tiie  carpets  seemed 
too  heavy  for  her  single  strength.  Mr.  VVeller  was 
a  gentleman  of  great  gallantry  in  his  own  way, 
and  he  no  sooner  remarked  this  circumstance  than 
he  hastily  rose  from  the  large  stone,  and  advanced 
towards  her. 

"My  dear,"  said  Sam,  sidling  up  wit^i  an  air  of 
great  respect,  "  You'll  spile  that  werry  pretty  figure 
out  o'  all  perportion  if  you  shake  them  carpets  by 
yourself.     Let  me  help  you." 

The  young  lady,  who  had  been  coyly  affecting 
not  to  know  that  a  gentleman  was  so  near,  turned 
round  as  Sam  spoke — no  doubt  (indeed  she  said  so, 
afterwards)  to  decline  this  offer  from  a  perfect 
stranger — when  instead  of  speaking,  she  started 
back,  and  uttered  a  half-suppressed  scream.  Sam 
was  scarcely  less  staggered,  for  in  the  countenance 
of  the  well'Shaped  female  servant,  he  beheld  the 
v-ery  features  of  his  Valentine — the  pretty  house- 
maid from  Mr.  Nupkins's. 

"  Wy,  Mary  my  dear !"  said  Sam. 

"  Lauk,  Mr.  VVeller,"  said  Mary,  "how  you  do 
frighten  one  !" 

Sam  made  no  verbal  answ^er  to  this  complaint, 
nor  can  we  precisely  say  what  reply  he  did  make. 
We  merely  know  that  after  a  short  pause  Mary 
said,  "  Lor  do  adun,  Mr.  Weller,"  and  that  his  hat 
had  fallen  off  a  few  moments  before — from  both 
of  which  tokens  we  should  be  disposed  to  infer  that 
one  kiss,  or  more,  had  passed  between  the  par^. 
ties. 
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^Why,  how  did  you  come  here?"  said  Mary, 
when  the  conversation  to  whicli  this  interruption 
had  been  offered,  was  resumed. 

"  O'  course  1  came  to  look  arter  you,  my  darlin'." 
replied  Mr.  Weller;  for  once  permitting  his  passion 
to  get  the  better  of  his  veracity. 

"And  how  did  you  know  1  vvas  here?"  inquired 
Mary.  "Who  could  have  told  you  that  I  took 
another  service  at  Ipswich,  and  that  they  after- 
wards moved  all  the  way  here?  Who  could  have 
told  you  tha!,  Mr.  Weller?" 

"Ah  to  be  sure,"  said  Sam  with  a  cunnins^  look, 
"  that's  the  pint.     Who  could  ha'  told  me?" 

"  It  wasn't  Mr.  Muzzle,  was  it?"  inquired  Mary. 

"Oh  no,"  replied  Sam,  with  a  solemn  shake  of 
the  head,  "  it  warn't  him." 

"  It  must  have  been  the  rook,"  said  Mary. 

"C  course  it  must,"  said  Sam. 

^'  Weil,  I  r.evf^r  heard  of  the  like  of  that!"  ex- 
clahned  ^'[ary. 

"No  more  did  I,"  said  Sam.  "But  Mary,  my 
dear — "  here  Sam's  manner  erew  extremely  af- 
fectionate — "  Mary,  my  dear,  Pve  jzot  another  af- 
fair in  hand  as  is  wcrry  pressin'.  There's  one  o' 
my  governors's  friends — Mr.  Winkle — you  remem- 
ber him." 

"  Him  in  the  green  coat  ?"  said  Mary.  "  Oh  ye?, 
I  remember  him." 

"  Well,"  said  Sarn,  "he's  in  a  horrid  state  o* 
love;  rcg'larly  comfoozled,  and  done  over  vith  it." 

"  Indeed  !"  interposed  Mary. 

"Yes,"  said  Sam:  "but  that's  nothin'  if  we 
could  otdy  find  out  the  young  'ooman  " — and  here 
Sam,  wiih  many  dio;res?iions  upon  the  personal 
beauty  of  Mary,  and  the  unspeakiibic  tortures  he 
had  experienced  since  he  last  saw  her,  ^ave  a  faith- 
ful account  of  Mr.  W^inkle's  present  predicament. 

'^  Well !"  said  Mary,  "  I  never  did  !" 
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"  O'  course  not,"  said  Sam,  "and  no  body  never 
did,  nor  never  viil  neither;  and  here  am  I  a  walkin* 
about  like  the  wanderin'  Jew — a  sportin'  charac- 
ter you  have  perhaps  heerd  on  Mary  my  dear,  as 
wos  alvays  doin'  a  match  agin'  time,  and  never 
vent  to  sleep — looking  arler  this  here  Miss  Ara- 
bella Allen." 

"Miss  who?"  said  Mary,  in  great  astonishment. 

'^Miss  Arabella  Allen,"  said  Sam. 

"  Goodness  gracious !"  said  Mary,  pointing  to  the 
garden-door  which  the  sulky  groom  had  locked  al- 
ter him.  "Why  it's  that  very  house;  she's  been 
living  there  these  six  weeks.  Their  upper  house- 
maid, which  is  lady's  maid  too,  told  me  all  aboutl  t 
over  the  wash-house  palin's  before  the  family  whs 
out  of  bed,  one  mornin'." 

**  Wot,  the  very  next  door  to  you?"  said  Sam. 

*^The  very  next,"  replied  Mary. 

Mr.  Weller  was  so  deeply  overcome  at  receiving 
this  intelligence  that  he  found  it  absolutely  neces- 
sary to  cling  to  his  fair  informant  for  support,  and 
divers  little  love  passages  had  passed  between  them, 
before  he  was  sufficiently  collected  to  return  to  the 
subject. 

"  Veil,"  said  Sam  at  length,  "if  this  don't  beat 
cock-fightin',  nothin  never  vill,  as  the  Lord  Mayor 
said  ven  the  chief  secretary  o'  state  proposed  his 
missis's  liealth  arter  dinner.  That  very  next 
house!  Wy,  I've  got  a  message  to  her  as  I've 
been  tryin'  all  day  to  deliver." 

"  Ah,"  said  Mary,  "  but  you  can't  deliver  it  now, 
because  she  only  walks  in  the  garden  in  the  even- 
ing, and.  then  only  for  a  very  little  time;  she  ne- 
ver goes  out,  without  the  old  lady." 

Sam  ruminated  for  a  few  moments,  and  finally 
hit  upon  the  following  plan  of  operations;  that  he 
should  return  just  at  dusk — the  time  at  which  Ara- 
bella invariably  took  her  walk — and  being  admitted 
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by  Mary  into  the  garden  of  the  house,  to  which 
she  belonged,  contrive  to  scranrible  up  the  wall,  be- 
neath the  overhanging  boughs  of  a  large  pear  tree, 
which  would  effectually  screen  him  from  observa- 
tion;  there  deliver  his  message,  and  arrange,  if 
possible,  an  interview  on  behalf  of  Mr.  Winkle  for 
the  ensuing  evening  at  the  same  hour.  Having 
made  this  arrangement  with  great  despatch,  he  as- 
sisted Mary  in  the  long-deferred  occupation  of 
shaking  the  carpets. 

It  is  not  half  as  innocent  a  thing  as  it  looks,  that 
shaking  little  pieces  of  carpet — at  least,  there  may 
be  no  great  harm  in  the  shaking,  but  the  folding  is 
a  very  insidious  process,  so  long  as  the  shaking  lasts, 
and  the  two  parties  are  kept  the  carpet's  length 
apart,  it  is  as  innocent  an  amusement  as  can  well 
be  devised,  but  when  the  folding  begins,  and  the 
distance  between  them  gets  gradually  lessened 
from  one-half  its  former  length  to  a  quarter,  and 
then  to  an  eighth,  and  then  to  a  sixteenth  and  then 
to  a  thirty-second  if  the  carpet  be  long  enough,  it 
becomes  dangerous.  We  do  not  know  to  a  nicety 
how  many  pieces  of  carpet  were  folded  in  this  in- 
stance, but  we  can  venture  to  state  that  as  many 
pieces  as  there  were,  so  many  times  did  Sam  kiss 
the  pretty  house-maid. 

Mr.  Weller  regaled  himself  with  moderation  at 
the  nearest  tavern  until  it  was  nearly  dusk,  and 
then  returned  through  the  lane  without  the  tho- 
rouiihfare.  Having  been  admitted  into  the  garden 
by  Mary,  and  received  from  that  lady  sundry  ad- 
monitions concerning  the  safety  of  his  limbs  and 
neck,  Sam  mounted  into  (he  pear-tree,  to  wait  un- 
til Arabella  should  come  in  sight. 

He  waited  so  long  without  this  anxiously-expected 
event  occurring,  that  he  began  to  think  it  was  not 
going  to  take  place  at  all,  when  he  heard  light  foot- 
steps upon  the  gravel,  and  immediately  afterwards 
beheld  Arabella  walking  pensively  down  the  gar- 
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den.  As  soon  as  she  came  nearly  below  the  tree, 
Sam  began,  by  way  of  gently  indicating  his  pre- 
sence, to  make  sundry  diabolical  noises  similar  to 
those  which  would  probably  be  natural  to  a  per- 
son who  had  been  afflicted  with  a  combination  of 
inflammatory  sore  throat,  croup,  and  hooping- 
cough,  from  his  earliest  infancy. 

Upon  this  the  young  lady  cast  a  hurried  glance  to- 
wards ihe  spot  from  whence  thedreadful  sounds  pro- 
ceeded ;  and  her  previous  alarm  being  not  at  all  di- 
minished when  she  saw  a  man  among  the  branches, 
she  would  most  certaitdy  have  decamped,  and 
alarmed  the  house,  had  not  fear  fortunately  de- 
prived her  of  the  power  of  moving,  and  caused  her 
to  sink  down  on  a  garden-seat  which  happened  by 
good  luck  to  be  near  at  hand. 

"She's  a  goin' off,"  soliloquized  Sam  in  great 
perplexity.  "  Wot  a  thing  it  is,  as  these  here  young 
creeturs  will  go  a  faintin'  avay  just  ven  they 
oughtn't  to.  Here,  young  'ooman,  Miss  Sa^A'bones, 
Mrs.  Vinkle  don't." 

Whether  it  was  the  magic  of  Mr.  Winkle's  name, 
or  the  coolness  of  the  open  air,  or  some  recollec- 
tion of  Mr.  Weller's  voice  that  revived  Arabella, 
matters  not.  She  raised  her  he.'id  and  languidly 
inquired  "Who's  that,  and  what  do  you  want?" 

"Hush,"  said  Sam,  swinging  himself  on  to  the 
wall,  and  crouching  there  in  as  small  a  compass  as 
he  could  reduce  himself  to,  "only  me,  Miss,  only 
me." 

"  Mr.  Pickwick's  servant  I"  said  Arabella,  ear- 
nestly. 

"  The  werry  same,  Miss,"  replied  Sam.  "  Here's 
Mr.  Vinkle  reg'jarly  sewed  up  with  desperation. 
Miss." 

"  Ah  !"  said  Arabella,  drawing  nearer  the  wall. 

"  Ah  indeed,"  said  Sam.  "  Ve  thought  ve  should 
ha'  been  obliged  to  straight-veskit  him  last  night' 
he's  been  a  ravin'  all  day,  and  he  says  if  he  can't 
see  you  afore  to-morrow^  night's  over,  he  vishes  he 
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may  be  somelhin'-unpleasanted  if  he  don't  drownd 
hisseir." 

"Oh  no,  no,  Mr.  WcHer,"  said  Arabella,  clasp- 
ins  her  hands. 



*=  That's  wot  he  says,  miss,"  replied  Sam,  coolly. 
"  He's  a  man  of  his  word,  and  it's  my  opinion  he'll 
do  it,  miss.  He's  hcerd  all  about  you  from  the 
Sawl)oncs  in  barnacles." 

"  From  my  brother  !"  said  Arabella,  having  some 
faint  recognition  of  Sam's  description. 

"I  don't  rightly  know  which  is  your  brother, 
miss,"  replied  Sam.  "  Is  it  the  dirtiest  vun  o'  the 
two '/" 

"  Yes, yes,  Mr.  Weller,"  returned  Arabella,  "go 
on.     Make  haste,  prar." 

"  Veil,  miss,"  said  Sam,  "  he's  heerd  all  about  it 
from  hiiTi;  and  it's  the  gov'nor's  opinion  that  if  vou 
don't  see  him  werry  quick,  the  Sawbones  as  weVe 
been  a  speakin'  on,  'ull  get  as  much  ex(ra  lead  in 
his  head  as'll  raylher  damage  the  dewelopment  o' 
the  orgins  if  they  ever  put  it  in  spirits  atervards." 
"Oil,  what  can  I  do  to  prevent  these  dreadful 
quarrels,"  exclaimed  Arabella. 

"  It's  the  suspicion  of  a  priory  'tachment  as  is  the 
cause  of  it  all,"  replied  Sam.  "  Fou'd  better  see 
him,  miss." 

"  But  how  ? — where  ?"  cried  i\rabella.  "  I  dare 
not  leave  the  house  alone.  Mj  brother  is  so  un- 
kind, so  unreasonable.  I  know  how  stran<7c  my 
talking  thus  to  you  must  appear,  Mr.  Weller,  but 
I  am  very,  very  unhappy — "  and  here  poor  Ara- 
bella wept  so  bitterly,  that  Sam  grew  chival- 
rous. 

"  It  may  seem  werry  strange  falkin'  to  me  about 
these  here  aflairs,  mi^s,"  said  Sam  with  great  ve- 
hemence; "  but  all  I  can  say  is,  th;it  I'm  not  only 
ready  but  villin'  to  do  anylhin'  as'il  make  matters 
agreeable;  and  if  chuckin' either  o' them  Sawbones 
out  o'  windor  'ull  do  it,  I'm  the  man."  As  Sam 
PART  rv.  9 
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Weller  said  this,  he  tucked  up  his  wristbands,  at  the 
imminent  hazard  of  falling  off  the  wall  in  so  doing, 
to  intimate  liis  readiness  to  set  to  work  imme- 
diately. 

Fla tiering  as  the^e  professions  of  good  feeling 
wore,  Arabella  resolutely  declirjed  (most  unaccount- 
ably, as  Sam  thought,)  to  avail  herself  of  them^ 
For  some  time  she  strenuously  refused  to  grant  Mr. 
Winkle  the  interview  Sam  had  so  pathetically  re- 
quested ;  but  at  length, when  the  conversation  threat- 
ened to  be  interrupted  by  the  unwelcome  arrival  of 
a  third  party,  she  hurriedly  gave  him  to  understand, 
with  many  professions  of  gratitude,  that  it  was 
barely  possible  she  might  be  in  the  garden  an  hour 
later,  next  evening.  Sam  understood  this  perfect- 
ly well,  and  Arabella,  bestowing  upon  him  one  of 
her  sweetest  smiles,  tripped  gracefully  away, 
leaving  Mr.  Weller  in  a  state  of  very  great  ad- 
miration of  her  charms,  botli  personal  and  men- 
tal. 

Having  descended  in  safety  from  the  wall,  and 
not  forgotten  to  devote  a  few  moments  to  his  own 
particular  business  in  the  same  department,  Mr. 
Weller  then  made  the  best  of  his  way  back  to  the 
Bush,  where  his  prolonged  absence  had  occasioned 
much  speculation  and  some  alarm. 

"  We  must  be  careful,"  said  Mr.  Pickwick,  after 
listening  attentively  to  Sam's  tale,  "  not  for  our 
own  sakes,  but  for  that  of  the  young  lady.  We 
must  be  very  cautious." 

"  [fe/"  said  Mr.  Winkle,  with  marked  empha- 
sis. 

Mr.  Pickwick's  momentary  look  of  indignatioti 
at  the  tone  of  this  remark,  subsided  into  his  charac- 
teristic expression  of  benevolence,  as  he  replied — 

"  We^  sir  1     I  shall  accompany  you." 

"  You  I"  said  Mr.  Winkle. 

"J,"  replied  Mr.  Pickwick,  mildly.  "  In  afford- 
ing you  this  interview,  the  young  lady  has  taken  ?* 
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natural,  perhaps,  but  still  a  very  imprudent  step. 
If  I  am  present  at  the  meeting — a  mutual  friend, 
who  is  old  enough  to  be  tlie  father  of  both  parlies — 
the  voice  of  calumny  can  never  be  raised  against 
her,  hereafter." 

Mr.  Piekvv'ick's  eves  lightened  with  honest  ex 
iiltation  at  his  own  foresight,  as  he  spoke  thus. 
Mr.  Wrinkle  was  touched  at  this  little  trait  of  his 
delicate  respect  for  the  young  prottgCe  of  his  friend, 
iind  took  his  liand  witli  a  feeling  of  regard  akin  to 
veneration. 

■''You  shall  go,"  said  Mr.  Winkle. 

"  I  will,"  said  Mr.  Pickwick.  "  Sam,  have  my 
^reat-coat  and  shawl  refidy,  and  order  a  convey- 
ance to  be  at  the  door  to-morrow  evening,  rather 
4iarlier  than  is  absolutely  necessary,  in  order  that 
avc  may  be  in  gjood  time/' 

Mr.  VVeiler  touched  his  hat,  as  an  earnest  of  his 
■iDbedience,  and  withdrew  to  make  all  needful  pre- 
parations for  the  expedition. 

The  coach  was  punctual  to  the  time  appointed; 
and  Mr.  Weller,  after  duly  installing  Mr.  Pick- 
wick and  Mr.  Winkle  inside,  took  his  seat  on  the 
box  bv  the  driver.  They  alighted,  as  had  been 
itgreed  on,  about  a  quarter  of  a  mile  from  the  place 
of  rendezvous,  and  desiring  the  coachman  to  await 
their  return,  proceeded  the  remaining  distance  on 
foot. 

ll  v.-as  at  this  stage  of  the  undertaking  that  Mr. 

O  CD 

Pickwick,  with  many  smiles  and  various  other  in- 
(dieations  of  great  sclf-satisifaction,  produced  from 
one  of  his  coat  pockets  a  dark  lantern,  with  which 
he  had  especially  provided  himself  for  the  occa- 
sion, and  the  great  mechanical  beauty  of  which, 
he  proceeded  to  explain  to  Mr.  Winkle,  as  they 
walked  along  to  the  no  small  surprise  of  the  few 
stragglers  they  met. 

"I  should  have  been  the  better  for  somethinfi  of 
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this  kind,  in  my  last  garden  expedition,  at  night; 
eh,  Sam?"  said  Mr.  Pickwick,  looking  good-hu- 
mouredly  round  al  his  follower,  wlio  was  trudging 
behind. 

"  Wei*ry  nice  thinirs,  if  they're  managed  proper- 
ly, sir,"  replied  Mr.  Weller;  "  but  when  you  don't 
want  to  be  seen,  1  think  they're  rayther  more  use- 
ful arter  the  candle's  ^one  out,  than  ven  it's  alight." 

Mr.  Pickwick  appeared  strnck  by  Sam's  re- 
mark, for  he  put  the  lantern  into  his  pocket  again, 
and  they  walked  on  in  silence. 

"Down  here,  sir,"  said  Sam.  "  Let  me  lead  the 
vay.     This  is  the  lane,  sir." 

Down  the  lane  they  went,  and  dark  enough  it 
was.  Mr.  Pickwick  brought  out  the  lantern  once 
or  twice  as  they  groped  their  way  along,  and  threw 
a  very  brilliant  little  tunnel  of  liglu  before  them, 
about  a  foot  in  diameter.  It  was  very  pretty  to 
look  at,  but  seemed  to  have  the  effecit  of  rendering 
surrounding  objects  rather  darker  than  before. 

At  length  they  arrived  at  the  large  stone,  and 
here  Sam  recommended  his  master  and  Mr.  Win- 
kle to  seat  themselves,  while  he  rcconnoitered,  and 
ascertained  whether  Mary  was  yet  in  w^aiting. 

After  an  absence  of  hve  or  ten  minutes,  Sam  re- 
turned, to  say  that  the  gate  was  opened,  and  all 
quiet.  Following  him  with  stealthy  tread,  Mr. 
Pickwick  and  Mr.  Winkle  soon  found  themselves 
in  the  garden.  Here  every  body  said,  "  Flush  !"  a 
good  many  times;  and  that  being  done,  no  one 
seemed  to  have  any  very  distinct  apprehension  of 
what  was  to  be  done  next. 

"Is  Miss  Allen  in  the  garden  yet,  Mary?"  in- 
quired Mr.  Winkle,  much  agitated. 

"  1  don't  know,  sir,"  replied  the  pretty  house- 
maid. "  The  best  thing  to  be  done,  sir,  will  be  for 
Mr.  Weller  to  give  you  a  hoist  up  into  the  tree, 
and  perhaps  Mr.  Pickwick  will  have  the  goodness 
to  see  that  nobody  comes  up  the  lane,  while  I  watch 
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at  the  other  end  ol  the  garden.     Goodness  gracious, 
what's  that r 

"That  'ere  hlessed  lantern  'ull  he  the  death  on 
us  all,"  exclaimed  Sam,  peevishly.  "Take  care 
.3Vot  you're  a  doin'  on,  sir;  you're  a  sendin'  a  blaze 
o'  light,  right  into  the  back  parlor  vinder." 

"Dear  me  1"  said  Mr.  Pickwick,  turning  hastily 
aside.  "I  didn't  mean  to  do  that." 

"  Now  it's  in  the  next  house,  sir,"  remonstrated 
Sam. 

"Bless  mv  heart  i"  exclaimed  Mr.  Pickwick, 
turning  round  again. 

"Now  it's  in  the  stable,  and  they'll  think  the 
place  is  a-  fire,"  said  Sam.  "  Shut  it  up,  sir,  can't 
.you  ?• ' 

"  It's  the  most  extraordinary  lantern  I  ever  met 
with,  in  all  my  life!"  exclaimed  Mr.  Pickwick, 
greatly  bewildered  by  the  effects  he  had  so  unin- 
ienlionally  produced.  "I  never  saw  such  a  pow- 
erful reflector." 

"It'll  be  vun  too  powerful  for  us,  if  you  keep 
blazin'  avay  in  that  manner,  sir,"  replied  Sam,  as 
Mr.  Pickwick,  after  various  unsuccessful  efforts, 
.managed  to  close  the  slide.  ••.There's  the  youno- 
lady's  footsteps.  Now,  Mr.  Viiikle,  sir,  up  vilh 
you." 

"Stop,  slop!"  said  Mr.- Pickwick,  "I  must  speak 
-lo  her  first.     Help  me  up,  Sam." 

"Gently,  sir,"  said  Sam,  plantinnr  his  head 
against  the  wall,  and  making  a  platform  of  his 
back.  "  Step  a  top  o'  that  'ere  liower-pot,  sir. 
Now  then,  up  vith  you." 

"Pm  afraid  I  shall  hurt  you,  Sam,"  said  Mr. 
Pickwick. 

'^ Never  mind  me,  sir,"  replied  Sam.  f' Lend 
him  a  hand,  Mr.  Vinkle,  sir.  Steady,  sir,  steady: 
that's  the  time  o'  day." 

As  Sam  spoke,  Mr.  Pickwick,  by  exertions  Al- 
most supernatural  in  a  geiitleman  of  his  years  and 

0*  ^ 
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weight,  contrived  to  got  upon  Sam's  back;  and 
Sam  gently  raising  himself  up,  and  Mr.  Pickwick 
holding  on  fast  by  the  (op  of  the  wall,  while  Mr.. 
Winkle  clasped  iiim  light  by  the  legs,  they  con- 
trived by  those  means  to  bring  his  spectacles  just, 
above  the  level  of  the  coping. 

"  My  dear,"  said  Mr.  Pickwick,  looking  over  the 
wall,  and  catching  sight  of  Arabella,  on  the  other 
side,  "Don't  be  frightened,  my  dear,  'tis  only  me.'* 

"Oh  pray  go  away,  Mr.  Pickwick,"  said  Ara- 
bella.    "  Tell  them  all  to  go  away,  I  am  so  dread- 
fully frightened.     Dear,  dear  Mr.  Pickwick  don't 
stop  there.     You'll  fail  down  and  kill  yourself,  I; 
know  you  will." 

*' Now  pray  don*t    alarm    yourself,  my  dear,'* 
said  Mr.  Pickwick,  s^oolhingly.     "  There  is  not  the 
least  cause  for  fear,  I  assure    you.     Stand  firm,. 
Sam,"  said  Mr.  Pickwick,  looking  down. 

"All  riglit,  sir,"  replied  Mr.  Weller.  "Don't 
be  longer  than  you  can  conweniently  help,  sir. 
You're  ravther  heavy." 

"  Only  another  moment,  Sam,"  replied  Mr.  Pick- 
wick. 

"I  merely  wished  you  to  know,  my  dear,  that 
I  should  not  have  allowed  my  vounf^  friend  to  see 
you  in  this  clandestine  way,  if  the  situation  in 
which  you  are  placed  liad  left  him  any  alternative;, 
and  lest  the  impropriety  of  this  step  should  cause 
you  any  uneasiness,  my  love,  it  may  be  a  satisfac- 
tion to  you,  to  know  that  I  am  present:  that's  all, 
my  dear." 

'"  Indeed,  Mr.  Pickwick,  1  am  very  much  obliged 
to  you  for  your  kindness  and  consideration,"  re- 
plied Arabella,  drying  her  tears  with  her  hand- 
kerchief. She  would  probably  have  said  much 
more,  had  not  Mr.  Pickwick's  head  disappeared 
with  great  swiftness,  in  consequence  of  a  false  step 
on  Sam's  shoulder,  which  brought  him  suddenly 
tp  the  ground.     He  was  up  again  in  an  instant, 
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however;  and  bidding  Mr.  Winkle  make  liaste  and 
get  the  interview  over,  ran  out  into  the  lane  to 
keep  watch,  with  all  the  courage  and  ardour  of  a 
youth.  Mr.  Winkle  hiinself,  inspired  by  the  occa- 
sion, was  on  the  wall  in  a  moment,  merely  pausing 
to  request  Sam  to  be  careful  of  his  master. 

"Til  take  care  on  him,  sir,"  replied  Sam, 
"  Leave  him  to  me." 

*' Where  is  he'?  What's  he  doing,  Sam?"  in- 
quired Mr.  Winkle. 

*' Bless  his  old  gaiters,"  rejoined  Sam,  looking 
out  at  the  garden-door.  "He's  a  keepin'  guard 
in  the  lane  vith  that  'ere  dark  lantern  like  a  ami- 
able Guy  Fawkes.  I  never  see  such  a  line  cree- 
lur  in  my  days.  Ble>sed  if  I  don't  think  his  heart 
must  ha'  been  born  five-and-twenty  year  arter  his. 
bodv,  at  least!" 

Mr.  Winkle  stayed  not  to  hear  the  encomium 
upon  his  friend.  He  had  dropped  from  the  wall; 
thrown  himself  at  Arabella's  feet;  and  by  this  time 
was  pleading  the  sincerity  of  his  passion  with  an 
eloquence  worthy  even  of  Mr.  Pickwick  himself. 

While  these  thin«^s  were  going  on  in  the  open 
air,  an  elderly  gentleman  of  scieiititic  attainments 
was  seated  in  his  library,  two  or  three  houses  od| 
writing  a  philosophical  treatise,  and  ever  and  anon 
moistening  his  clay  and  his  labours  wiih  a  glass 
of  claret  from  a  venerable-looking  bottle  which 
stood  by  his  side.  In  the  agonies  of  composition, 
the  elderly  gentleman  looked  sometimes  at  the 
carpet,  sometimes  ;it  the  ceiling,  and  sometimes  at 
the  wall;  and  when  neither  carpet,  ceiling,  nor  wall 
afforded  the  requisite  degree  of  inspiration,  he 
looked  out  of  the  window. 

In  one  of  these  pauses  of  invention,  the  scientific 
gentleman  was  gazing  abstractedly  on  the  thick 
darkness  outside,  when  he  was  very  much  sur- 
prised  by  observing  a  most  brilliant  light  glide 
tjirough  the  air  a  short  distance  above  the  ground, 
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«nd  almost  instantaneously  vanish.  After  a  short 
time  the  phenomenon  was  repeated,  not  once  or 
twice,  but  several  times:  at  last  the  scientitie  gen- 
tleman, laying  clown  his  pen,  began  to  consider  to 
what  natural  causes  these  appearances  were  to  be 
assigned. 

They  were  not  meteors;  they  were  too  low. 
They  were  not  glow-worms;  they  were  too  hig.^i. 
^hev  were  not  will-o'-the-wisps;  they  were  not 
fire-flies;  they  were  not  tire-works.  What  coulcj 
they  hcl  Some  extraordinar}^  and  wonderful  phe- 
nomenon of  nature,  which  no  philosopher  had  ever 
seen  before;  something  which  it  had  been  reserved 
for  him  alone  to  discover,  and  which  he  s-hould 
immortalize  his  name  by  chronicling  for  the  bene- 
fit of  posterity.  Full  of  this  idea,  the  scientific  gen- 
tleman seized  his  pen  again,  and  committed  to  paper 
sundry  notes  of  these  unparalleled  appearances, 
with  the  date,  day,  hour,  minute,  and  precise  se- 
cond at  which  they  were  visible,  all  of  which  were 
to  form  the  data  of  a  voluminous  treatise  of  great 
research  and  deep  learning,  which  should  astonish 
all  the  atmospherical  wiseacres  that  ever  drew 
breath  in  any  part  of  the  civilized  globe. 

He  threw  himself  back  in  his  easy  chair,  wrapt 
in  contemplations  of  his  future  greatness.  The 
mysterious  light  appeared  more  brilliantly  thao 
before;  dancing  to  all  appearance  up  and  down 
the  lane,  crossing  from  side  to  side,  and  moving  in 
.an  orbit  as  eccentric  as  comets  themselves. 

The  scientific  gentleman  was  a  bachelor.  He 
had  no  wife  to  call  in  and  astonish,  so  he  rang  the 
bpll  for  his  servant. 

"Prufiie,"  said  the  scientific  gentleman,  "there 
is  something  very  extraordinary  in  the  air  to-night. 
Did  you  see  that?"  said  the  scientific  gentlemari^ 
pointing  out  of  the  window,  as  the  light  again  be.; 
came  visible. 

♦'Yes,  1  did,  sir." 
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«  What  do  you  think  of  it,  Piuffle?' 

*' Think  of  it,  sir  r 

"Yes.  You  have  been  bred  up  in  the  country. 
What  should  you  say  was  the  cause  of  those  h^hts, 
now  V 

The  scientific  gentleman  smilingly  anticipated 
Prufllc's  reply  that  he  could  assign  no  cause  for 
them  at  all.     Pruffle  meditated. 

"  I  should  say  it  was  thieves,  sir,"  said  Pruffle 
at  length. 

''  You're  a  fool,  and  may  go  down  stairs" — said 
the  scientific  gentleman. 

"Thank  vou,  sir"— said  Pruille.  And  down  ho 
went. 

But  the  scientific  gentleman  could  not  rest  Jinder 
the  idea  of  the  ingenious  treatise  he  had  projected, 
being  lost  to  the  world,  which  must  inevitably  be 
the  case,  if  the  speculation  of  the  inuenious  Mr. 
Pruffle  were  not  stifled  in  its  birth.  He  put  on  his 
hat  and  walked  quickly  down  the  garden,  dcter- 
miacd  to  investio^ate  the  matter  to  the  very  bottom.. 

Now,  shortly  before  the  scicntitic  gentleman 
walked  out  into  the  garden,  Mr.  Pickwick  had  run 
down  the  lane  as  fa.^t  as  he  could,  to  convey  a  false 
alarm  that  somebody  was  coming  that  way,  oc- 
casionally drawing  back  the  slide  of  the  dark  lan- 
tern to  keep  himself  from  the  ditch.  The  alarm 
was  no  sooner  given,  than  Mr.-Winkle  scrambled 
back  over  the  wall,  and  Arabella  ran  into  the 
house; — the  garden  gate  was  shut,  and  the  three 
adventurers  were  making  the  best  of  their  way 
down  the  lane,  when  they  were  startled  by  tho 
scientific  gentleman  unlocking  his  garden  gate. 

"  Hold  hard,"  whispered  Sam,  who  was  of  course 
the  first  of  the  party.  "  Show  a  light  for  just  vun 
second,  sir." 

Mr.  Pickwick  did  as  he  was  desired,  and  Sam 
seeing  a  man's  head  peeping  out  very  cautiously, 
within  half  a  yard  of  his  own,  gave  it  a  gentle  tap 
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with  his  clenched  fist,  which  knocked  it  with  a 
lioUow  sound  cMgainst  the  gate.  Having  performed 
this  feat  with  great  suddenness  and  dexterity,  Mr. 
Weller  caught  JNIr.  Pickwick  up. on  his  back,  and 
followed  Mr.  Winkle  down  the  lane  at  a  pace 
which,  considering  the  burden  he  carried,  was 
perfectly  astonisljing. 

"Have  you  got  your  vind  back  agin,  sir  ^'  in- 
quired Sam  when  they  had  reached  the  end. 

"Quite — quite  now,"  replied  Mr.  Pickwick. 

"Then  conne  along,  sir,"  said  Sam,  setting  his 
master  on  his  faet  again.  "  Come  hetveen  us,  sir. 
Not  half  a  mile  to  run.  Think  you're  virmin  a  cup, 
sir.     Now  for  it." 

Thus  encouraged,  Mr.  Pickwick  made  the  very 
best  use  of  his  legs,  and  it  may  be  confidently  stated 
that  a  pair  of  black  gaiters  never  got  over  the 
ground  in  better  style  than  did  those  of  Mr.  Pick.- 
wick  on  this  memorable  occasion. 

The  coach  was  waiting,  the  horses  were  fresh, 
the  roads  were  good,  and  the  driver  was  willing. 
Th^  whole  nartv  arrived  in  safety  at  the  Bush  be- 
fore Mr.  Pickwick  had  recovered  his  breath. 

"  In  vith  you  at  once,  sir,"  said  Sam,  as  he  helped 
his  master  out.  "  Don't  stop  a  second  in  the  street, 
arter  tiiat 'ere  exercise.  Beg  your  pardon,  sir,'* 
continued  Sam,  touching  his  hat  as  Mr.  Winkle 
descended,  "Hope  there  warn't  a  prioiy  'tacli- 
ment,  sir." 

Mr.  Winkle  grasped  his  humble  friend  by  the 
hand,  and  whispered  in  his  car,  "It's  all  right, 
Bam;  quite  right"— upon  which  Mr.  Weller  struck 
three  distinct  blows  upon  his  nose  in  token  of  in- 
telligence;  smiled,  winked,  and  proceeded  to  put 
the  steps  up  with  a  countenance  expressive  of  lively 
satisfaction.  As  to  the  scientific  gentleman,  he 
demonstrated  in  a  masterly  treatise  that  these 
wonderful  lights  were  the  effect  of  electricity,  and 
clea.rly  proved  the  same  by  detailing  how  a  flas^i 
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of  fire  danced  before  his  6368  when  he  put  his 
head  out  of  the  gate,  and  how  lie  received  a  shock 
which  stunned  him  for  a  full  quarter  of  an  hour 
afterwards;  which  demonstration  delighted  all  th^ 
Scientific  Associations  beyond  measure,  and  caused 
Iiim  to  be  considered  a  light  of  science  ever  after* 
wards, 
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CHAPTER  XXXIX. 

INTRODUCES  MR.  PICKWICK  TO  A  NEW,  AND  IT  IS 
HOPED  NOT  UNINTERESTING  SCENE,  IN  THE  GREAT 
DRAMA  OF  LIFE. 

The  remainder  of  the  period  which  Mr.  Pick- 
wick had  assigned  as  the  duration  of  the  stay  at 
Bath,  passed  over  without  the  occurrence  of  any 
thing  material.  Trinity  Term  commenced.  On 
tlie  expiration  of  its  first  week,  Mr.  Pickwick  and 
his  friends  returned  to  London,  and  the  former  gen- 
tleman, attended  of  course  by  Sam,  straightway 
repaired  to  his  old  quarters  at  the  George  and  Vul- 
ture. 

On  the  third  morning  after  their  arrival,  just  as 
all  the  clocks  in  the  city  were  striking  nine  indivi- 
duali}^  and  somewhere  about  nine  hundred  col- 
lectively, Sam  was  taking  the  air  in  George  Yard, 
when  a  queer  sort  of  fresh-painted  vehicle  drove 
up,  out  of  which  there  jumped  with  great  agility, 
throwing  the  reins  to  n  stout  man  who  sat  beside 
him,  a  queer  sort  of  gentleman,  who  seemed  made 
for  the  vehicle,  and  the  vehicle  for  him. 

The  vehicle  w^as  not  exactly  a  gig,  neither  was 
it  a  stanhope.  It  VA'as  not  what  is  currently  de- 
nominated a  dog-cart,  neither  was  it  a  taxed  cart, 
nor  a  chaise-cart,  nor  a  guillotined  cabriolet;  and 
yet  it  had  somethino;  of  the -characler  of  each  and 
every  of  these  machines.  It  was  painted  a  bright 
yellow,  with  the  shafts  and  wheels  picked  out  in 
black;  and  the  driver  sat  in  the  orthodox  sporting 
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style,  on  cushions  piled  about  two  feet  above  ib^ 
rail.  The  horse  was  a  bav,  a  well-lookincr  animal 
enough ;  but  with  somethin^g  of  a  flash  and  oog- 
fightmg  air  about  him,  neverlhelf-£s,which  accorded 
admirably,  both  with  the  vehicle  and  his  master. 

The  niiaster  hims^'lf  was  a  man  of  about  forty, 
with  black  hair,  and  carefully  combed  whiskers: 
dressed  :n  a  particularly  gorgeous  manner,  with 
fionty  of  articles  of  jewellery  about  him — all  about 
three  sizes  larger  than  those  which  arc  usually 
worn  by  gentlemen — and  a  rough  great-coat  to 
crown  the  whole.  Into  one  pocket  of  this  great- 
coat, he  thrust  his  left  hand  the  moment  he 
dismounted,  while  from  the  other  he  drew  forth, 
with  his  right  a  very  bright  and  glaring  silk  hand- 
kerchief, with  wliich  he  whisked  a  speck  or  two 
of  dust  from  his  boots,  and  then  crumpling  it  in  his 
hand,  swaggered  up  the  court. 

It  had  not  escaped  Sam's  attention  that,  when 
t]\is  person  dismounted,  a  shabbj^-looking  man  in  a 
brown  great-coat  shorn  of  divers  buttons,  who  had 
been  previously  slinking  about  on  the  opposite  side 
of  the  way,  crossed  over,  and  remained  stationary 
close  by.  Having  something  more  than  a  suspi- 
cion of  the  object  of  the  gentleman's  visit,  Sam 
preceded  liim  to  tlie  George  and  Vulture,  and, 
turning  sharp  arouiid.  planted  himricif  in  the  cen- 
tre of  (he  doorway. 

*'Now,  my  fine  fellow,"  said  the  man  in  tlie  rou::h 
coat,  in  an  impci'ious  tone,  attempting  at  the  same 
time,  to  push  his  way  past. 

"  Now,  sir,  wot's  the  matter  V  replied  Snm,  re- 
turning the  push  with  compound  interest. 

"Come  none  of  this,  my  man;  this  won't  do 
with  me,"  said  the  owner  of  th.c  rough  coat,  raising 
liis  voice  and  turning  very  wjiile — "  Here,  Smouch  I" 

"Well,  wot's  amiss  here?'  growled  the  man 
in  the  brown  coat,  who  had  been  gradually  sneak- 
ing up  the  court  during  this  *hort  dialogue. 

FART  IV.  10 
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"  Only  some  insolence  of  this  young  man's,"  said 
the  principal,  giving  Sann  another  push. 

"  Confie,  noric  o'  this  gamnnon,"  growled  Smouch, 
giving  him  another,  and  a  harder  one. 

This  last  push  had  the  effect  which  it  was  in- 
tended by  the  experienced  Mr.  Smouch  to  produce, 
for  while  Sam,  anxious  to  return  the  compliment, 
was  grinding  that  gentleman's  body  agaiiist  the 
door-post,  the  principal  crept  past,  and  made  his 
way  to  the  bar,  whither  Sam,  after  bandying  a  few 
epithctical  remarks  with  Mr.  Smouch,  followed  at 
once. 

*'Good  morning,  my  dear,"  .said  the  principal, 
addressing  the  young  lady  in  the  bar,  with  Botany 
Bay  ease,  and  New  South  Wales  p;entility  ;  '•'  which 
is  Mr.  Pickwick's  room,  my  dear?" 

"  Show  him  up,"  said  tlie  bar-maid  to  a  w-aiter, 
without  deigning  another  look  at  the  exquisite,  in 
reply  to  his  inquiry. 

The  waiter  led  the  way  up  stairs  as  he  was  de- 
sired, and  the  man  in  the  rough  coat  followed,  with 
Sam  behind  him,  who,  in  his  progress  up  the  stair- 
case, indulged  in  sundry  gestures  indicative  of  su- 
preme contempt  and  defiance,  to  the  unspeakable 
gratification  of  the  servants  and  other  lookers  on. 
Mr.  Smouch,  who  was  troubled  with  a  hoarse 
cough,  remained  below,  and  expectorated  in  the 

passage. 

Mr^ Pickwick  was  fast  asleep  in  bed,  when  his 
early  visiter,  followed  by  Sam,  entered  the  room. 
The  noise  they  made  in  so  doins:,  awoke  him. 

<«  Shavinrr  water,  Sam,"  said  Mr.  Pickwick,  from 
within  the  curtains. 

''•  Shave  you  directly,  Mr.  Pickwick,  said  the 
visiter,  dravving  one  of  them  back  from  the  bed's 
head.  "  I've  got  an  execution  against  you,  at  the 
suit  of  Bardcil.— Here's  the  warrant. — Common 
Pleas. — Here's  my  card.  I  suppose  you'll  come 
over  to  mv  house."     And  giving  Mr.  Pickwick  a 
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friendly  tap  on  the  shoulder,  the  sheriff's  officer — 
for  such  he  was — threw  his  card  on  the  counter- 
pane, and  pulled  a  gold  toothpick  from  his  waiat- 
coat  pocket. 

**  Namby's  the  name,*'  said  the  sherifl's  deputy, 
as  Mr.  Pickwick  took  his  spectacles  from  under 
the  pillow,  and  put  tliem  on,  to  read  the  card. 
"JVambv,  Bell  Alley,  Coleman  Street.^' 

At  this  point,  Sam  Weller,  who  had  had  his 
eyes  fixed  hitherto  on  Mr.  Namby's  shining  beaver, 
interfered — 

"Are  you  a  Quaker?"  said  Sam. 
"I'll  let  you  know  who  I  am,  before  I've  done 
with  you,"    replied    the  indignant  officer.      "I'll 
teach  vou  manners,  mv  fine  fellow,  one  of  these 
fine  mornings." 

"  Thanko^e,"  said  Sam.  "  I'll  do  the  same  for 
vou.  Take  ^^^-r  hat  off,"  AVith  this,  Mr,  VVcl- 
ler,  in  the  most  dexterous  manner,  knocked  Mr. 
Namby's  hat  to  the  other  side  of  the  room  with 
such  violence,  that  he  had  very  nearly  caused  him 
to  swallow  the  gold  toothpick  into  the  bargain. 

"Observe  this,  Atr.  Pickwick,"  said  the  discon- 
certed officer,  gasping  for  breath.  "  I've  been  as- 
saulted in  the  execution  of  my  dooty  by  your  ser- 
vant in  your  chamber.  I'm  in  bodily  fear.  I  call 
you  to  witness  this." 

"  Don't  witness  nothin',  sir,"  interposed  Sam. 
"Shut  your  eyes  up  tight,  sir,  I'd  pitch  him  outo' 
winder,  only  he  couldn't  fall  far  enough,  'cause  o' 
the  leads  outside."  • 

"Sam,"  said  Mr.  Pickwick  in  an  angry  voice, 
as  his  attendant  made  various  demonstrations  oi 
hostilities,  "  if  you  say  another  word,  or  offer  the 
slightest  interference  with  this  person,  I  discharge 
you  that  instant." 

"But,  sir  !"  said  Sam. 

"  Hold  your  tongue,"  isiterposed  Mr.  Pickwicks 
^'Take  that  hat  up  again," 
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But  this,  Sam  flatly  and  positively  refused  to  do; 
and,  after   he  had   been  severely  reprimanded  by 
his  master,  the  oflicer,  being  in  a  hurry,  conde- 
scended to  pick  it  up  himself,  venting  a  great  va- 
riet}'^  of  threats  against  Sam  meanwhile,  which  that 
gentleman  received  with  perfect  composure, merely 
observing  that  if  Mr.  Namby  would  have  the  good- 
ness  to  put   his   hat  on  again,  he  would  knock  it 
into  the  latter  end  of  next  week.    Mr.  Namby,  per- 
haps thinking  that  such  a  process  might  be  pro- 
ductive of  inconvenience  to  himself,  declined  to  of- 
fer the  temptation,  and  socn  after  called  up  Smouch. 
Having  inform.ed  him  that  the  capture  was  made, 
and  that  he  was  to  wait  for  the  prisoner  until  he 
should  have  fini.^hed  dressing,  Namby  then  swag- 
gered out,  and  drove  away.     Smouch  requesting 
Mr.  Pickwick,  in  a  surly  manner,  "  to  be  as  alive 
as  he  could,  for  it  was  a  busy  tirue,'^  drew  up  a 
chair  by  the  door,  and  sat  there  till  he  had  finished 
dressing.     Sam  was  then  despatched   for  a  hack- 
ney coach,  and  in  it  the  triumvirate  proceeded  to 
Coleman  Street.     It  was  fortunate  the  distance  was 
short;,  for  Mr.  Smouch,  besides  possessing  no  very 
enchanting  conversational  powers,  was  rendered  a 
decidedly  unpleasant  companion  in  a  limited  space, 
by  the  physical  weakness  to  which  we  have  else- 
where adverted. 

The  coach  having  turned  into  a  very  narrow 
and  dark  street,  stopped  before  a  house  with  iron 
bars  to  all  the  windows;  the  door-posts  of  which, 
vvere^graccd  by  t!ie  name  and  title  of  "Namby, 
Officer  to  the  Sheriffs  of  London ;"  the  inner  gale 
having  been  opened  by  a  gentleman  who  might 
have  passed  for  a  neglected  twin  brother  of  Mr. 
Smouch,  and  who  was  endowed  with  a  large  key 
for  the  purpose,  Mr.  Pickwick  was  shown  into  the 
*'  coffee-room." 

This  coffee-room  was  a  front  parlour,  the   prin- 
cipal features  of  which,  were  fresh  sand  and  stale 
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lobacco  smoke.  Mr.  Pickwick  bowed  to  the  three 
persons  who  were  seated  in  it  when  he  entered, 
and  having  despatched  Sam  for  Perker,  withdrew 
into  an  obscure  corner,  and  from  thence  looked 
with  some  curiosity  upon  his  new  companions. 

One  of  these  was  a  mere  boy  of  nineteen  or 
twenty,  who,  though  it  was  yet  barely  ten  o'clock, 
was  drinking  gin  and  water,  and  smoking  a  cigar, 
amusements  to  which,  judging  from  his  inflamed 
countenance,  he  had  devoted  himself  pretty  con- 
stantly for  the  last  year  or  two  of  his  life.  Oppo- 
site him,  engaged  in  stirring  the  fire  with  the  toe 
of  his  right  boot,  was  a  coarse,  vulgar  young  man 
of  about  thirty,  with  a  sallow  face  and  harsh  voice; 
evidently  possessed  of  that  knowledge  of  the  world, 
and  captivating  freedom  of  manner,  which  is  to  be 
acquired  in  public-house  parlours,  and  at  low  bil- 
liard tables.  The  third  tenant  of  the  apartment 
was  a  middle-aged  man  in  a  very  old  suit  of  black, 
who  looked  pale  and  haggard,  and  paced  up  and 
dovvn  the  room  incessantly:  stopping  now  and  then 
to  look  with  great  anxiety  out  of  the  window  as 
if  he  expected  somebody,  and  then  resuming  his 
walk. 

"  You'd  better  have  the  loan  of  my  razor  this 
morning,  Mr.  Ayrcsleigh,"  said  the  man  who  was 
stirring  the  fire,  tipping  the  wink  to  his  friend  the 
bov. 

*' Thank  you,  no,  I  shan't  want  it ;  I  expect  1 
shall  be  out,  in  the  course  of  an  hour  or  so,''  re- 
plied the  other  in  a  hurried  manner.  Then  walk- 
ing again  up  to  the  window,  and  once  more  re- 
turning disappointed,  he  sighed  deeply,  and  left  the 
room ;  upon  which  t!ic  other  two  burst  out  into  a 
loud  laugh. 

"  Well,  I  never  saw  such  a  game  as  that,"  said 
the  gentleman  who  had  oifered  the  razor,  whose 
name  appeared  to  be  Price.  "Never!"  Mr.  Price 
confirmed   the  assertion  with  an  oath,  and  then 
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laughed  again,  when  of  course  the  boy  (who  thought 
his  companion  one  of  the  most  dashing,  fallows 
alive,)  laughed  also. 

"You'd  hardly  think,  would  you  now,'^  said 
Price,  turning  towards  Mr.  Pickwick,  "that  chap's 
been  here  a  week  yesterday,  and  never  once  shaved 
himself  yet,  because  he  feels  so  certain  he's  going 
out  in  half  an  hour's  time,  that  he  thinks  he  may 
as  well  put  it  off  till  he  gets  home?" 

"Poor  man!"  said  Mr.  Pickwick.  "Are  his 
chances  of  getting  out  of  his  difficulties  really  so 
great  ?" 

"Chances,  indeed,"  replied  Price,;  "he  hasn't 
Ijalf  the  ghost  of  one.  I  vvoddn't  give  that  for  his 
chance  of  walking  about  the  streets  this  time  ten 
years."  With  this,  Mr.  Price  snapped  his  fingers 
contemptuously,  and  rang  the  bell. 

"  Give  me  a  sheet  of  paper,  Crookey,"  said  Mr. 
Price  to  the  attendant,  who  in  dress  and  general 
appearance  looked  som.ething  between  a  bankrupt 
grazier,  and  a  drover  in  a  state  of  insolvency;  "and 
a  glass  of  brandy  and  w^ater,  Crookey,  d'ye. hear? 
Pm  goir.g  to  write  to  my  father,  and  1  must  have 
a  stimulant,  or  I  shan't  be  able  to  pitch  it  strong 
enough  into  the  old  boy."  At  this  facetious  speech, 
the  young  boy,  it  is  almost  needless  to  say,  was 
fairly  convulsed. 

"That's  right,"  said  Mr.  Price.  "Never  say^ 
die.     All  fun/ain'tit?" 

"Prime !"  said  the  young  gentleman. 

"  You've  some  spirit  about  you,  you  have,"  said 
Price.     *^  You've  seen  something  of  life." 

"I  rather  tbiul^  I  have  1'*  replied  the  boy,  He 
had  looked  at  it  through  the  dirty  panes  of  gl^ss 
in  a  bar  door.. 

Mr.  Pickwick  feeling  not  a.  little  disgusted  with 
this  dialogue,  as  well  as  with  the  air  and  manner 
of  the  two  beings  by  whom  it  had  been  carried  on, 
was  about  to  inquire  whqthcr  he  could  not  be  ac- 
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commodated  with  a  private  sitting  room,  when 
two  or  three  strangers  of  genteel  appearance  en- 
tered, at  sight  of  whom  the  boy  threw  his  cigar 
into  the  (ire,  and  whispering  to  Mr.  Price,  that 
they  had  come  to  "  makxi  it  all  right"  for  him, 
joined  them  at  a  table  in  the  farther  end  of  the 
room. 

It  would  appear,'  however,  that  matters  were  not 
going  to  be  made  all  right  quite  so  speedily  as  the 
young  gentleman  anticipated,  for  a  very  long  con- 
versation ensued,  of  which  Mr.  Pickwick  could  not 
avoid  hearing  certain  angry  fragments  regarding 
dissolute  conduct,  and  repeated  forgiveness.  At 
last  there  were  very  distinct  allusions  made  by  the 
the  oldest  gentleman  of  the  prirty  to  one  White- 
cross  Street,  at  which  the  young  gentleman,  not- 
withstanding his  primeness  and  his  spirit,  and  his 
knowledge  of  life  into  the  bargain,  reclined  his 
head  upon  the  table,  and  howled  dismally. 

Very  much  satisfied  with  this  sudden  bringing 
down  of  the  youth's  valour,  and  effectual  lowering: 
of  his  tone,  Mr.  Pickwick  rang  the  bell,  and  was 
shown  at  his  own  request  into  a  private  room  fur- 
nished withacarpet, table, chairs, sideboard  andsofa, 
and  ornamented  with  a  looking-glass,  and  various  old 
prints.  Here  he  had  the  advantage  of  hearing  Mrs. 
Namby's  performance  on  a  square  piano  over  head, 
while  the  breakfast  was  getting  ready;  and  when 
it  came,  Mr.  Perker  arrived  also. 

*'  Aha,  my  dear  sir,"  said  the  little  man,  "  nailed 
at  last,  eh?  Come,  come,  Pm  not  sorry  for  it  ei- 
ther, because  now  you'fl  sec  the  arjsurdity  of  this 
conduct.  Pve  noted  down  the  amount  of  the  taxed 
costs  and  damages  for  which  the  casa  was  issued, 
and  we  had  better  settle  at  once  and  lose  no  time. 
Namby  is  come  home  by  this  time,  I  dare  say.  What 
say  you,  my  dear  sir,  shall  I  draw  a  cheque,  or  will 
you?''  The  little  man  rubbed  his  hands  with  of- 
fected  cheerfulness  as  he  said  this,  but  glancing  at 
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Mr.  Pickwick's  contenance,  could  not  forbear  at 
the  same  time  casting  a  desponding  look  towards 
Sam  Weller. 

"Perker,"  said  Mr.  Pickwick,  "let  me  liear  no 
more  of  this,  I  beg.  I  see  no  advantage  in  staying 
here,  so  1  shall  go  to  prison  to-night." 

"  You  can't  go  to  Whitecross  Street,  my  dear 
sir,"  said  Perker.  "  Impossible  !  There  are  sixty 
beds  in  a  ward,  and  the  bolt's  on,  sixteen  hours  out 
of  the  four-and-tw  enty." 

"  I  should  rather  go  to  some  other  place  of  con- 
finement if  I  can,"  said  Mr.  Pickwick.  "  If  not,  I 
must  make  the  best  I  can  of  that.'^ 

"  You  can  go  to  the  Fleet,  my  dear  sir,  if  you're 
determined  to  go  somewhere,"  said  Perker. 

*'  That'll  do,"  said  Mr.  Pickwick.  "  Pll  go  there 
directly  I've  finished  my  breakfast." 

"  Stop,  stop,  my  dear  sir ;  not  (he  least  occasion 
for  being  in  such  a  violent  hurry  to  get  into  a  place 
that  most  other  men  are  as  eager  to  get  out  of," 
said  the  good-natured  little  attorney.  "We  must 
have  a  habeas  corpus.  There'll  be  no  judge  at 
chambers  till  four  o'clock  this  afternoon.  You  must 
wait  till  then." 

"  Very  good,"  said  Mr.  Pickwick,  with  unmoved 
, patience.     "  Then  we  will  have  a  chop  here,  at 
two.     See  about  it,  Sam,  and  tell  them  to  be  punc- 
tual." 

Mr.  Pickwick  remaining  firm,  despite  all  the 
remonstrances  and  arguments  of  Perker,  the  chops 
appeared  and  disappeared  in  due  course;  he  was 
then  put  into  another  hackney  coach,  and  carried 
off  to  Chancery  Lane  ;  after  waiting  half  an  hour 
or  so  for  Mr.  Namby,  who  had  a  select  dinner 
party,  and  could  on  no  account  be  disturbed  be- 
{ore. 

There  were  two  judges  in  attendance  at  Ser- 
geant's Inn — one  King's  Bench,  and  one  Common 
Pleas,  and  a  great  deal  of  business  appeared  to  be 
transacting  before  them,  if  the  number  of  lawyer's 
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clerks  who  were  hurrying  in  and  out  with  bundles 
of  papers,  afforded  any  test.  When  they  reached 
the  low  archway  which  forms  the  entrance  to  the 
Inn,  Perker  was  detained  a  few  moments  parleying 
with  the  coachman  about  the  fare  and  the  change ; 
and  Mr.  Pickwick,  stepping  to  one  side  to  be  out 
of  the  way  of  the  stream  of  people  that  were  pour- 
ing in  and  out,  looked  about  him  with  some  curi- 
osity. 

The  people  that  attracted  his  attention  most, 
were  three  or  four  men  of  shabby-genteel  appear- 
ance, who  touched  their  hats  to  many  of  the  at- 
torneys who  passed,  and  seemed  to  have  some  busi- 
ness .there,  the  nature  of  which  Mr.  Pickwick  could 
not  divine.  They  were  curious-looking  fellows. 
One  was  a  slim  and  rather  lame  man  in  rustv  black, 
and  a  white  neckerchief:  another  was  a  stout,  burly 
person,  dressed  in  the  same  apparel,  with  a  great 
reddish-black  cloth  round  his  neck ;  a  third  was  a 
little  weazen  drunken-looking  body  with  a  pimply 
face.  They  were  loitering  about,  with  their  f^'""^^,,^ 
behind  them,  and  now  and  then.  -;/^  ^^^  anxious 
countenance-,  ^v^•;— ,.,,  something  in  the  ear  of 
■'5C:Tic  ot  the  gentlemen  with  papers  as  they  hurried 
by.  Mr.  Pickwick  remembered  to  have  very  often 
observed  thern  lounging  under  the  archway  when 
he  had  been  walking  past,  and  his  curiosity  was 
quite  excited  to  know  to  what  branch  of  the  pro- 
fession these  dingy-looking  loungers  could  possibly 
belong. 

He  was  just  about  to  propound  the  question  to 
Namby,  who  kept  close  beside  him  sucking  a  large 
gold  ring  on  his  little  finger,  when  Perker  bustled 
up,  and  observing  that  there  was  no  time  to  lose, 
led-  i\\Q.  way  into  the  Inn.  As  Mr.  Pickwick  fol- 
lowed, the  larne  man  stepped  up  to  him,  and  civilly 
touching  his  hat,  held  out  a  written  card,  which 
Mr.  Pickwick  not  wishing  to  hurt  the  man's  feeK 
ings  by  refusing,  courteously  accepted  and  deposit* 
ed  in  his  waistcoat  pocket. 
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"  Now,"  said  Perker,  turning  round  before  he 
entered  one  of  the  offices,  to  see  that  his  compa- 
nions were  close  behind  him.  "  In  here,  my  dear 
sir.     Hallo,  what  do  you  want]" 

This  last  question  was  addressed  to  the  lame 
man,  who  unobserved  by  Mr.  Pickwick,  made  one 
of  the  party.  In  reply  to  it,  the  lame  man  touched 
his  hat  again  with  all  imaginable  politeness,  and 
motioned  towards  Mr.  Pickwick. 

"  No,  no,"  said  Perker  with  a  smile.  "  We  don't 
want  you,  my  dear  friend,  we  don't  want  you." 

"I  beg  your  pardon,  sir,"  said  the  lame  man. 
"The  gentleman  took 'my  card.  I  hope  you  will 
employ  me,  sir.  The  gentleman  nodded  (o  me. 
I'll  be  judged  by  the  gentleman  himself.  You 
nodded  to  me,  sirV' 

"Pooh,  pooh,  nonsense.  You  didn't  nod  to  any 
body,  Pickwirli?  A  mistake,  a  mistake,"  said  Per- 
ker. 

"  The  gentleman  handed  me  his  card,"  replied 

Mr.  PickwH;k,  producing    it   from    his  waistcoat 

'  pocket.     '•  I  accepted  it  as  the  gentleman  seemed 

to  wish  it — in  fact,  I  had  some  curiosity  to  look  at 

it  when  I  should  be  at  leisure.     I " 

The  little  attorney  burst  into  a  loud  laugh,  and 
returning  the  card  to  the  lame  man,  informing  him 
it  was  all  a  mistake,  whispered  to  Mr.  Pickwick  as 
the  man  turned  away  in  dudgeon,  thnt  he  was 
only  a  bail. 

"  A  what  I"  exclaimed  Mr.  Pickwick, 

"A  bail,"  replied  Perker. 

"A  bail!" 

"Yes,  my  dear  sir,  half  a  dozen  of  'em  here. 
Bail  you  to  any  amount,  and  only  charge  half-a- 
crown.  Curious  trade,  isn't  it?"  said  Perker,  re- 
galing himself  with  a  pinch  of  snuff. 

"What!  am  I  to  understand  that  these  men 
earn  a  livelihood  by  waiting  about  here,  to  perjure 
themselves  before  the  judges  of  the  land,  at  the  rate 
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of  half-a-crown  a  crime  !"  exclaimed  Mr.  Pickwick, 
quite  aghast  at  the  disclosure. 

"  Why,  I  don't  exactly  know  about  the  perjury, 
my  dear  sir,"  replied  the  little  gentleman.  "Harsh 
word,  my  dear  sir,  very  harsh  word  indeed.  It's 
a  legal  fiction,  my  dear  sir,  nothing  more."  Say- 
ing which,  the  attorney  shrugged  his  shoulders, 
smiled,  took  a  second  pinch  of  snuff,  and  led  the 
way  into  the  office  of  the  judge's  clerk. 

This  was  a  room  of  specially  dirty  appearance, 
with  a  very  low  ceiling  and  old  panelled  walls; 
and  so  badly  lighted,  that  although  it  was  broad 
day  outside,  great  tallow  candles  were  burning  on 
the  desk?:.  At  one  end,  was  a  door  leading  to  the 
judge's  private  apartment,  round  which  wxre  con- 
gregated a  crovv'd  of  attorneys  and  managingclerks, 
who  were  called  in,  in  the  order  in  which  their 
respective  appointments  stood  upon  the  file.  Every 
time  this  door  was  opened  to  let  a  party  out,  the 
next  party  macfe  a  violent  rush  to  get  in  ;  and  as  in 
addition  to  the  numerous  dialogues  which  passed 
between  the  gentlemen  who  w^ere  waiting  to  see 
the  judge,  a  variety  of  rather  personal  squabbles 
ensued  between  the  greater  part  of  those  who  had 
seen  him,  there  was  as  much  noise  as  could  well 
be  raised  in  an  apartment  of  such  confined  dimen- 
sions. 

Nor  were  the  conversations  of  these  gentlemen 
the  only  sounds  that  broke  upon  the  ear.  Stand- 
ing on  a  box  behind  a  wooden  bar  at  another  end 
of  the  room  was  a  clerk  in  spectacles,  who  was 
'•taking  the  affulavits,"  large  'batches  of  which 
were  from  time  *to  time  carried  into  the  private 
room  by  another  clerk  for  the  judge's  signa- 
ture. There  were  a  large  number  of  attorneys' 
clerks  to  be  sworn,  and  it  being  a  moral  impossi- 
bility to  'swear  them  all  at  once,  the  struggles  of 
these  gentlemen  to  reach  the  clerk  in  spectacles, 
were  like  those  of  a  crowd  to  get  in  at  the  pit  door 
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of  a  theatre  when  His  Most  Gracious  Majesty  ho- 
nours it  with  Jiis  presence.  Another  functionary, 
from  time  to  time  exercised  his  lungs  in  calling 
over  the  names  of  those  who  had  hoen  sworn,  for 
the  purpose  of  restoring  to  them  their  affidavits  af- 
ter they  had  been  signed  by  the  judge,  which  gave 
rise  to  a  few  more  scuffles;  and  ail  these  things 
going  on  at  the  same  time,  occasioned  as  much  bus- 
tle as  the  most  active  and  excitable  person  could 
desire  to  behold.  There  were  vet  another  class  of 
persons — those  who  were  waiting  to  attend  sum- 
monses their  employers  had  taken  out,  which  it 
was  optional  to  the  attorney  on  the  opposite  sido  to 
attend  or  not,  and  whose  business  it  was  from  time 
to  time  to  cry  out  the  opposite  attorney's  name,  to 
make  certain  that  he  wa%  not  in  attendap-ce  without 
their  knowledge. 

For  example.  Leaning  against  tlie  w^all,  close 
beside  the  seat  Mr.  Pickwick  had  (a lien  was  an 
office  lad  of  fourteen,  with  a  tenor  roice,  and  near 
him  a  common-law  clerk  witii  a  bass  one. 

A  clerk  hurried  in  ':^'ith  a  bundle  of  papers,  and 
stared  a})out  him. 

"Sniggle  and  Blink,"  cried  the  tenor. 

"Porkin  and  Snob,"  grovvlcd  the  bass. 

"  Stumpy  and  Deacon,"  said  (he  new  comer. 

Nobody  answered;  and  the  next  man  wliocamc 
in,  w'as  hailed  by  the  whole  three,  and  he  in  his 
turn  shouted  for  another  firm,  and  then  somebody 
else  roared  in  a  loud  voice  for  aiiother,  and  so 
forth. 

All  this  time,  the  man  in  the  spectacles  was  hard 
at  work  swearing  the  clerks;  the  oath  being  inva- 
riably administered  without  any  effort  at  punc- 
tuation, and  usually  in  the  following  terms: — 

"  Take  the  book  in  your  right  hand  this  is  your 
name  and  hand-writing  you  swear  that*  the  con- 
tents of  this  your  affidavit  are  true  so  help  you  God 
a  shilling  you  must  get  change  1  haven't  got  it." 
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^'  Well,  Sam,"  said  Mr.  Pickwick.  "  I  suppose 
ihey  are  getting  the  habeas  corpus  ready." 

"Yes,"  said  Sam,  "and  I  vish  they'd  bring  out 
the  have-his-carcass.  It's  werry  unpleasant  keep- 
in'  us  vaitin'  here.  I'd  ha'  got  half  a  dozen  have- 
his-carcas^es  ready,  pack'd  up  and  all,  by  this 
time." 

What  sort  of  cumbrous  and  unmanageable  ma- 
chine, Sam  Weller  imagined  a  writ  of  habeas  cor- 
pus to  be,  does  not  appear,  for  Perker  at  that  mo- 
ment walked  up,  and  took  Mr.  Pickwick  away. 

The  usual  forms  having  been  gone  through,  the 
body  of  Samuel  Pickwick  was  soon  afterwards  con- 
fided to  the  custody  of  the  tipstafT,  to  be  by  him 
taken  to  the  Warden  of  the  Fleet  Prison,  and  there 
detained  until  the  amount  of  the  damages  and  costs 
in  the  action  of  Bardell  against  Pickwick  was  ful- 
ly paid  and  satisfied. 

"  And  that,"  said  Mr.  Pickwick,  laughino-,  "will 
be  a  very  long  time.  Sam,  call  another  hackney 
coach.     Perker,  my  dear  friend,  good  bye." 

"  I  shall  go  with  you,  and  see  you  safe  there," 
said  Perker. 

"  Indeed,"  replied  Mr.  Pickv/ick,  "  I  would  ra- 
ther go  without  any  other  attendant  than  Sam. 
As  soon  as  I  get  settled  I  will  write  and  let  you 
know,  and  I  shall  expect  you  immediately.  Until 
then,  good  bye." 

As  Mr.  Pickwick  said  this,  he  got  into  the  coach 
which  had  by  this  time  arrived,  followed  by  the 
tipstaff.  Sam  having  stationed  himself  on  the' box, 
it  rolled  away. 

"  A  most  extraordinary  man  that,"  said  Perker, 
as  he  stopped  to  pull  on  his  gloves. 

"What  a  bankrupt  he'd  make,  sir,"  observed 
Mr.  Lowton,  who  was  standing  near.  "  How  he 
would  bother  the  commissioners  !  He'd  set  'em  at 
defiance  if  they  Ihlked  of  committing  him,  sir." 

The  attorney  did  not  appear  very  much  deli<yht- 

PART  IV.  11 
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cd  with  his  clerk's  professional  estimate  of  Mr. 
Pickwick's  characler,  for  he  wallved  away  with- 
out deiii;ning  any  reply. 

The  hackney  coach  jolted  along  Fleet  Street,  as 
hackney  coaches  usually  do.  The  horses  *'  went 
better,"  the  driver  said,  when  they  had  got  any 
thing  before  them,  (they  must  have  gone  at  a  most 
extraordinary  pace  when  there  was  nothing,)  and 
so  the  vehicle  kept  behind  a  cart;  when  the  cart 
stopped,  it  stopped,  and  when  the  cart  v^-ent  on 
again,  it  did  the  same.  Mn  Pickwick  sat  opposite 
the  tipstaff,  and  the  tipstaff  sat  with  his  hat  be- 
tween his  knees,  whistling  a  tune  and  looking  out 
of  (he  coach  window. 

Time  performs  wonders,  and,  by  the  pov^'erful 
old  gentleman's  aid,  even  a  b^ckney  coach  gets 
over  Iialf  a  mile  of  ground.  They  stopped  at 
length,  and  Mr.  Pickwick  alighted  at  the  gate  of 
the  Fleet. 

The  tipstaff,  just  looking  over  his  shoulder  to. 
see  that  his  charge  was  following  close  at  his  heels, 
preceded  Mr.  Pickwick  into  the  prison;  turning  to 
the  left,  after  they  had  entered,  they  passed  through 
an  open  door  into  a  lobby,  from  which  a  heavy 
gate  opposite  to  that  by  which  they  had  entered, 
and  which  was  guarded  b}'^  a  stout  turnkey  with 
the  key  in  his  hand,  led  at  once  into  the  interior  of 
the  prison. 

Here  they  stopped,  while  the  tipstafl  delivered 
his  papers;  and  here  Mr.  Pickwick  was  apprized 
that  he  would  remain  until  he  had  undergone  the 
ceremony,  known  to  the  initiated,  as,  "sitting  for 
your  portrait." 

"  Sitting  for  my  portrait !"  said  Mr.  Pickwick. 

''Having  your  likeness  taken,  sir,"  replied  the 
stout  turnkey. 

"  We're  capital  hands  at  likenesses  here.  Take 
'em  in  no  time,  and  always  exactf  Walk  in,  sir, 
and  make  yourself  at  home."  * 
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Mr.  Pickwick  complied  with  the  invitation,  and 
sat  himself  down,  when  Mr.  Weller,  who  stationed 
himself  at  the  back  of  the  chair,  whispered  that  the 
sitting  was  merely  another  term  for  under£:oing  an 
inspection  by  the  different  turnkeys,  in  order  that 
they  mi,CTht  know  prisoners  from  visiters. 

"  Well,  Sam,"  said  Mr.  Pickwick,  '-then  I  wi.-h 
the  artij>ts  would  come.  This  is  rather  a  public 
place." 

"  They  vont  be  long,  sir,  I  des-say,"  replied  Sam. 
"There's  a  Dutch  clock,  sir." 

"  So  I  see,"  observed  Mr.  Pickwick. 

"  And  a  bird-cage,  sir,"  said  Sam.  *'  Veels 
vithin  veels,  a  prison  in  a  prison.     Au.'t  it,  sir." 

As  Mr.  Weller  made  this  philosophical  remark, 
Mr.  Pickwick  was  aware  l!iat  his  sitting  had  com- 
menced. The  stout  turnkey  having  been  relieved 
from  the  lock,  sat  down,  and  looked  at  hin^are- 
lessly  from  time  to  time,  while  a  long  thin  mall^who 
had  relieved  him,  thrwst  his  liands  beneath  his  coat 
tails,  and  planting  himself  opposite,  took. a  good 
long  view  of  him.  A  third  rather  sulky-lookins^ 
> gentleman,  who  had  apparently  been  disturbed  at 
his  tea,  for  he  was  disposing  of  the  last  rem.nanl  of  a 
crust  and  butter  when  he  came  in,  stationed  him- 
self close  to  Mr.  Pickwick ;  and,  resting  his  hands 
on  his  hips,  inspected  him  narrowly,  while  two 
others  mixed  with  the  group,  and  studied  his  fea- 
tures with  most  intent  and  thoughtful  faces.  Mr. 
Pickwick  winced  a  good  deal  under  the  operation, 
and  appeared  tosit  very  unea.silyin  his  chair:  but  he 
made  no  remark  to  any  body  while  it  was  beinf^ 
peribrmed — not  even  to  Sam,  who  reclined  upon 
the  back  of  the  chair,  reflecting,  partly  on  the  si- 
tuation of  his  master,  and  partly  on  the  great  satis- 
faction it  would  have  afTorded  him  to  make  a  fierce 
assault  upon  all  the  turnkeys  there  assembled,  one 
after  the  other,  if  it  were  lawful  and  peaceable  so 
to  do. 
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At  length  the  likeness  was  completed,  and  Mr. 
Pickwick  was  informed,  that  he  might  now  pro- 
ceed into  the  prison. 

"  Where  am  I  to  sleep  to-night?^'  inquired  Mr. 
Pickwick. 

"  Why  1  don't  rightly  know  about  to-night,"  re- 
plied the  stout  turnkey.  "You'll  be  chummed  on 
somebody  to-morrow,  and  then  you'll  be  all  snug 
and  comtbrtable.  The  first  night's  generally  ra- 
ther unsettled,  but  you'll  be  set  all  squares  to-mor- 
row." 

After  some  discussion,  it  w^as  discovered  that  one 
of  the  turnkeys  had  a  bed  to  let,  which  Mr.  Pick- 
wick could  have  for  that  night,  and  he  gladly 
agreed  to  hire  it. 

"  l(  you'll  come  with  me,  I'll  show  it  you,  at 
once,"  said  the  man.  "It  ain't  a  large  'un ;  but 
it's  an  out  and  outer  to  sleep  in.     This  way,  sir." 

They  passed  through  the  inner  e;ate,  and  de- 
scended a  short  flight  of  steps.  The  key  was. 
turned  after  them,  and  Mr.  Pickwick  found  him- 
self, for  the  first  time  in  his  life,  within  the  walls  of, 
a  Debtor's  Prison. 
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CHAPTER  XL, 


WHAT  BEFELL  MR.  PICKWICK  WHEN  HE  GOT  INTO  THE 
fleet;  WHAT  DEBTORS  HE  SAW  THERE;  AND  HOW 
HE  PASSED  THE  NIGHT.  ; 


Mr.  Tom  Roker,  the  gentleman  who  had  ac- 
companied Mr.  Pickwick  into  the  prison,  turned 
sharp  round  to  the  ri^ht  when  he  sfot  to  the  hot- 
torn  of  the  Htile  flight  of  steps,  and  led  the  wav 
throngh  an  iron  gate  which  stood  open,  and  up 
another  short  fiii^ht  of  steps,  into  a  long  narrow 
gallery,  dirty  and  low,  paved  with  stone,  and  very 
dimlv  liffhted  by  a  window  at  each  remote  end. 

*'  This,"  said  the  gentleman,  thrusting  his  hands 
into  his  pockets,  and  looking  carelessly  over  his 
shoulder  to  Mr.  Pickwick,  "  This  here  is  the  hall 
flight." 

"  Oh,"  replied  Mr.  Pickwick,  looking  down  a 
a  dark  and  filthy  stair-case,  which  appeared  to  lead 
to  a  ran(i;e  of  damp  and  gloomy  stone  vaults  be- 
neath the  ground,  "and  those,  I  suppose,  are  the 
little  cellars  where  the  prisoners  keep  their  small 
quantilies  of  coals.  Ah!  unpleasant  places  to  have 
to  go  down  to ;  hut  very  convenient,  1  dare  say." 

"  Yes,  I  shouldn't  wonder  if  they  was  conve- 
aiant,"  replied  the  gentleman,  "seeing  that  a  fev/; 

11'' 
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people  live  there  pretty  snug.     That's  the  Fair^^ 
that  is." 

"  My  friend,"  said  Mr.  Pickwick,  "  you  don't 
really  mean  to  say  that  human  beings  live  down  in 
those  wretched  dungeons?' 

"Don't  I?"  replied  Mr.  Roker,  with  indignant 
astonishment;  "  why  shouldn't  I?' 

"  Live  ! — live  down  there!"  exclaimed  Mr. Pick- 
wick. 

"Live  down  there!  yes,  and  die  down  there, 
too,  werry  often  1"  replied  Mr.  Roker;  "  and  what 
of  that]  Who's  got  to  say  any  thing  agin  HI 
Live  down  there ! — yes,  and  a  werry  good  place 
it  is  to  live  in,  ain't  it?' 

As  Roker  turned  somewhat  fiercely  upon  Mr. 
Pickwick  in  saying  this,  and  moreover  muttered, 
in  an  excited  fashion,  certain  unpleasant  invoca- 
tions concerning  his  own  eyes,  limbs,  and  circula- 
'ting  fluids,  the  latter  gentleman  deemed  it  advisa- 
ble to  pursue  the  discourse  no  farther.  Mr.  Roker 
then  proceeded  to  mount  another  staircase,  as  dirty 
as  that  which  led  to  the  place  which  had  just  been 
the  subject  of  discussion,  in  which  ascent  he  w^as 
closely  followed  by  Mr.  Pickwick  and  Sam. 

"There,"  said  Mr.  Pcoker,  pausing  for  breath, 
when  they  reached  another  gallery  of  the  same  di- 
mensions as  the  one  below,  "  this  is  the  coffee-room 
flight ;  the  one  above's  the  third,  and  the  one  above 
that's  the  top;  and  the  room  where  you're  going 
to  sleep  to-night  is  the  warden's  room,  and  it's  this 
^ray — come  on."  Having  said  all  this  in  a  breath, 
Mr.  Roker  mounted  another  flight  of  stairs,  with 
Mr.  Pickwick  and  Sam  Weller  following  at  his 
heels. 

These  stair-cases  received  light  from  sundry 
windows  placed  at  some  little  distance  above  the 
floor,  and  looking  into  a  gravelled  area  bounded  by 
a  high  brick  wall,  with  iron  chevui/x-de-frise  atil^ 
tpp.     This  area,    it  appeared  from    Mr.  Roker's^ 
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stattjment,  was  the  racket-ground ;  and  it  farther 
appeared,  on  the  testimony  of  the  same  gentleman, 
tliat  there  was  a  smaller  area  in  that  portion  of 
the  prison  which  was  nearest  Farringdon  street, 
denominated  and  called  "ihe  Painted  Ground," 
from  the  fact  of  its  walls  having  once  displayed 
the  semblance  of  various  men-of-war  in  full  sail, 
and  other  artistica!  effects,  achieved  in  by-gone 
times  bysome  imprisoned  draughtsman  in  hisleisure 
hours. 

Having  communicated  this  piece  of  information, 
apparently  more  for  the  purpose  of  discharging  his 
bosom  of  an  impT^rtant  fact,  than  u'ith  any  specific 
vievvofenlightening  Mr.  Pickwick, theguide,  having 
at  length  reached  another  gallery,  led  the  way  into 
a  small  passage  at  the  extreme  end  ;  opened  a  door, 
and  disclosed  an  apartment  of  an  appearance  by 
no  means  inviting,  containing  eight  or  nine  iron, 
bedsteads. 

"Tliere,"  said  Mr.  Roker,  holding  the  dnor  open, 
and  Jooking  triumphantly  round  at  Mr.  Pickwick, 
"  There's  a  room  !" 

Mr.  Pickwick's  face,  however,  betokened  such 
^  very  trifling  portion  of  satisfnction  at  (he  appear- 
ance of  [lis  lodging,  that  Mr.  Roker  looked  for  a 
¥  reciprocity  of  feeling  into  the*  countenance  of  Sa- 
muel Weller,  who,  until  now,  had  observed  a  digni- 
fied silence. 

"There's  a  room,  young  man,"  observed  Mr. 
Roker. 

"  I  see  it,"  replied  Sam,  with  a  placid  nod  of  the 
head. 

"  You  wouldn't  think  to  find  such  a  room  as  (his, 
in  the  Farringdon  Hotel,  would  you  V  ssaid  Mr.  Ro- 
ker, with  a  Complacent  smile. 

To  this  Mr.  VVellcr  replied  with  an  easy  and 
unstudied  closing  of  one  eye;  which  might  be 
considered  to  mean,  either  that  he  woukf  have 
thought  it,^r  that  he  would  not  have  thought  it, 
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or  that  he  never  thought  any  thing  at  all  about 
it,  just  as  the  observer's  imagination  suggested, 
flaving  executed  this  feat,  and  re-opened  his 
eye,  Mr.  Weller  proceeded  to  inquire  which 
was  the  individual  bedstead  that  Mr.  Roker  had 
so  flatteringly  described  as  an  out-and-outer  to 
sleep  in. 

"That's  it,"  replied  Mr.  Roker, 'pointing  to  a 
very  rusty  one  in  the  corner.  "  It  would  make  any 
one  go  to  sleep,  that  bedstead  would,  whether  they 
wanted  to  or  not." 

"  I  should  think,''  said  Sam,  eyeinn^  the  piece  of 
furniture  in  question  with  a  look*bf  excessive 
disgust,  "  I  should  think  poppies  was  nothin'  to  it." 
"  Nothing  at  all,"  said  Mr.  Pvoker. 
"  And- 1  s'pose,"  said  Sam,  with  a  sidelong  glance 
at  his  master,  as  if  to  see  whether  there  were  any 
symptoms  of  his  determination  being  shaken  by 
what  passed,  "I  s'pose  the  other  gen^l'men  as 
sleeps  here,  are  gcn'i'men." 

"Nothing  but" it,"  said   Mr.  Roker.     *'One  of 
'em  takes  his  twelve  pints  of  ale  a-day,  and  iiever 
leaves  off  smoking,  even  at  his  meals." 
"He  must  be  a  first- rater,"  said  Sam. 
''  A,  I,"  replied  Mr.  Roker. 
Nothing  daunted,  even  by  this  intelligence,  Mr.., 
Pickwick  smilingly  announced  his  determination  to 
test  the  powers  of  the  narcotic  bedstead  for  that 
night;  and  Mr.  Roker,  after  informing  him  that  he 
could  retire  to  rest  at  whatever  hour  he  thought 
proper  without  any  farther  notice  or  formality, 
walked  ofi]  leaving  him  standing  with  Sam  in  the 
gallery. 

It  was  getting  dark ;  that  is  to  say,  a  few  gas 
jets  were  kindled  in  this  [)lace,  which  was  never 
light,  by  way  of  compliment  to  the  evening,  which 
had  set  in  outside.  As  it  was  rather  warm,  some 
of  the  tenants  of  the  numerous  little  rooms  which 
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opened  into  the  gallery  on  either  hand,  had  set 
their  doors  ajar.  JVlr.  Pickwick  peeped  into  them 
as  he  passed  along,  with  great  curiosity  and  inte- 
rest. Here,  four  or  five  great  hulking  fellows,  just 
visible  through  a  cloud  of  tobacco-smoke,  were 
engaged  in  noisy  and  riotous  conversation  over 
half-emptied  pots  of  beer,  or  playing  at  all-fours 
with  a  very  greasy  pack  of  cards.  In  the  adjoin- 
ing room,  some  solitary  tenant  might  be  seen, 
poring,  by  the  light  of  a  feeble  tallow  candle,  over 
a  bundle  of  soiled  and  tattered  papers,  yellow  with 
dust  and  dropping  to  pieces  from  age,  writing,  for 
the  hundredth  time,  some  lengthened  statement  of 
his  grievances,  for  the  perusal  of  some  great  man 
whose  eyes  it  would  never  reach,  or  whose  heart 
it  would  never  touch.  'In  a  third,  a  man,  with  his 
wife  and  a  whole  crowd  of  children,  might  be  seen 
making  up  a  scanty  bed  on  the  ground,  or  upon  a 
few  chairs,  for  the  younger  ones  to  pass  the  night 
in.  And  in  a  fourth,  and  a  fifth,  and  a  sixth,  and 
a  seventh,  the  noise,  and  the  beer,  and  the  tobacco- 
smoke,  and  the  cards,  all  came  over  again  in  greater 
force  than  before. 

In  the  galleries  themselves,  and  more  especially 
on  the  staircases,  there  lingered  a  great  number  of 
people,  who  came  there,  some  because  their  rooms 
were  einpty  and  lonesome;  others  because  their 
rooms  were  full  and  hot;  and  the  greater  part  be- 
cause they  were  restless  and  uncomfortable,  and 
not  possessed  of  the  secret  of  exactly  knowing  what 
to  do  with  themselves.  Theie  were  manv  classes 
of  people  here,  from  the  labouring  man  in  his  fus- 
tian jacket,  to  the  broken  down  spendthrift  in  his 
shawl  dressing-gown,  most  appropriately  out  at  el- 
bows;  but  there  was  the  same  air  about  them  all 
— a  kind  of  listless,  jail-bird,  careless  swagger;  a 
vagabondish  who's-afraid  sort  of  bearing,  which  is 
\vholly  indescribable  in  vvords;  but  which  any  man 
^an  understand  in  one  moment  if  he  wishes,  by  just 
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setting  foot  in  the  nearest  debtors'  prison,  and  look- 
ing; at  the  very  first  group  of  people  he  sees  there, 
with  the  same  interest  as  Mr.  Pickwick  did. 

*'  It  strikes  me,  Sam,"  said  Mr.  Pickwick,  lean- 
ing over  the  iron-rail  at  the  stair-head,  "It  strikes 
me,  Sam,  that  imprisonment  for  debt  is  scarcely  any 
punishment  at  all." 

"Think  not,  sir?"  inquired  Mr.  Weller. 

"You  see  how  these  fellows  drink,  and  smoke, 
and  roar,"  replied  Mr.  Pickwick.  "  It's  quite  im- 
possible that  they  can  mind  it  mucli." 

"Ah,  that's  just  the  werry  thinji,  sir,"  rejoined 
Sam,  "/Aey  don't  mind  it;  it's  a  reg'iar  holiday  to 
thfsm — all  porter  and  skettles.  li's  the  t'otlicr  vuns 
as  gets  done  over  vith  this  sors  o'thing:  them  down- 
hearted fellers  as  can't  svig  avay  at  the  beer,  nor 
play  skettles  neither;  them  as  vould  pay  if  they 
could,  and  gets  low  by  being  boxed  *up.  PIl  teli 
you  what  it  is,  sir;  them  as  is  always  a  idlin'  in 
public  houses  it  don't  damage  at  all,  and  them  as 
is  alvays  a  vorkin'  ven  'they  can,  it  damages  too 
much.  '  It's  unekal,'  as  my  father  used  to  say  ven 
his  grog  worn't  made  half-and-half — '  It's  uiiekal, 
and  that's  the  fault  on  it.' " 

"  1  think  you're  riglU,  Sam,"  said  Mr.  Pickwick, 
after  a  few  moments'  reflection,  "quite  right." 

"P'raps,  now  and  then,  there's  some  honest  peo- 
ple as  likes  it,"  observed  lylr.  Weller,  in  a  rumi- 
native tone,  "  but  I  never  heerd  o'  one  as  1  can  call 
to  mind,  'cept  the  little  dirty-faced  man  in  the 
brown  coat,  and  that  was  force  of  habit." 

"And  who  was  he?"  inquired  Mr.  Pickwick. 

"  Vy,  that's  just  the  werry  point  as  nobody  never 
know'd,"  replied  Sam. 

"But  what  did  he  do?" 

"  Vy,  he  did  wot  many  men  as  has  been  much 
better  know'd  has  done  in  their  time,  sir,"  replied 
Sam,  "  he  run  a  match  agin  the  constable,  and 
vun  it." 
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'*  In  other  words,  I  suppose,"  said  Mr.  Pickwick, 
**  he  got  into  debt?" 

"just  that,  sir,"  replied  Sann,  "and  in  course  o' 
time  he  cx)me  here  in  consekens.  It  warn't  much 
— execution  for  nine  pound  nothin',  multiplied  by 
five  for  costs;  but  hows'ever  here  he  stopped  for 
seventeen  year.  If  he  got  any  wrinkles  in  his  face 
they  was  stopped  up  vith  the  dirt,  for  both  the  dirty 
face  and  the  brown  coat  wos  just  the  same  at  the 
end  o'  that  time  as  they  wos  at  the  beginnin'.  He 
wos  a  worry  peaceful  inoffendin'  little  creetur,  and 
wos  alvays  a  busllin'  about  for  somebody,  or  play- 
in'  rackets  and  never  vinnin';  till  at  last  the  turn- 
keys they  got  quite  fond  on  him,  and  he  wos  in  the 
lodge  ev'ry  night,  a  chattering  vith  'em,  and  tellin' 
stories,  and  all  that  ^ere.  Vun  nis^ht  he  wos  in 
there  as  uftual,  alone  vith  a  very  olt'  friend  of  his, 
as  wos  on  the  lock,  vcn  he  says  all  of  a  sudden, 
'I  ain't  seen  the  market  outside,  Bill,'  he  says  (Fleet 
Market  wos  there  at  that  time) — 'I  ain't  seen  the 
market  outside,  Bill,'  he  savs,  'for  seventeen  vear.' 
'I  know  you  ain't,'  says  the  turnkey,  smoking  his 
pipe.  '  I  should  like  to  see  it  for  a  minit,  Bill,'  he 
says.  '  Werry  probable,'  says  the  turnkey,  smoking 
his  pipe  werry  (ierce,  and  making  believe  he  warn't 
up  to  wot  the  little  man  wanted.  'Bill,'  says  the 
little  man,  more  abrupt  than  afore,  '  I've  got  the 
fancy  in  my  head.  Let  me  see  the  public  street 
once  more  afore  I  die ;  and  if  I  ain't  struck  with 
apoplexy,  I'll  be  back  in  five  njinits  by  the  clock.' 
'  And  wot  'ud  become  o'  me  if  you  700s  struck  with 
apoplexy?'  said  the  turnkey.  *  Vy,'  says  the  little 
creetur,  *  whoever  found  me,  'ud  bring  me  home, 
for  I've  got  my  card  in  my  pocket,  Bill,'  he  says, 
*  No.  20,  Coffee-room  Flight:'  and  that  wos  true, 
sure  enough,  for  ven  he  wanted  to  make  the  ac- 
quaintance of  any  new  comer,  he  used  to  pull  out 
a  little  limp  card  vith  them  words  on  it  and  nothin' 
else;  in  consideration  o'  vich  he  wos  always  called 
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Number  Tventy.  The  turnkey  takes  a  fixed  look 
at  him,  and  at  last  he  says  in  a  solemn  manner, 

*  Tventy,'  he  says,  *  I'll  Inist  you;  you  won't  get 
your  old  friend  into  trouble.'  *  No,  my  boy  ;  I  hope 
I've  somethin'  better  behind  here,'  savs  the  little 
man,  and  as  he  said  it,  he  hit  his  little  veskit  werry 
hard,  and  then  a  tear  started  out  o'  each  eye, 
which  vvos  very  extraordinary;  for  it  wos  sup- 
posed as  water  never  touched  his  face.  He  shook 
the  turnkey  by  the  hand  ;  out  he  vent " 

"  And  never  came  back  again,"  said  Mr.  Pick- 
wick. 

"Wrong  for  vaimce,  sir,"  replied  Mr.  Wcller, 
*^for  back  he  come  two  minits  afore  the  time,  a 
bilin'  vith  rage,  sayin'  how  he'd  been  nearly  run 
over  by  a  hackney  coach;  that  he  warn't  used  to 
it,  and  he  wos  blovved  if  he  wouldn't  write  to  the 
Lord  Mayor.  They  got  him  pacified  at  last;  and 
for  five  years  arter  that,  he  never  even  so  much  as 
peeped  out  o'  the  lodge-gate." 

"  At  the  expiration  of  that  time  he  died,  1  sup- 
pose," said  Mr.  Pickwick. 

«'  No  he  didn't,  sir,"  replied  Sam.  **  He  got  a 
curiosity  to  go  and  taste  the  beer  at  a  new  public- 
house  over  the  way,  on  the  premises;  and  it  wos 
such  a  werry  nice  parlour,  that  he  took  it  into  his 
head  to  go  there  every  night,  which  he  did  for  a  long 
time,  always  comin'  back  reg'lar  about  a  quarter 
of  an  hour  afore  the  gate  shut,  which  vvos  all  werry 
snug  and  comfortable.  At  last  he  began  to  get 
so  precious  jolly,  that  he  used  to  forget  how  the 
time  vent,  or  care  nothin'  at  all  about  it,  and  he 
vent  on  gettin'  later  and  later,  till  vun  night  his  old 
friend  wos  just  a  shuttin'  the  gate — had  turned  the 
key  in  fact — ven  he  come  up.  '  Hold  hard,  Bill,' 
he  savs.  *  Wot,  ain't  you  come  home  yet,  Tventy  V 
says  the  turnkey;  '1  thought  you  was  in  long  ago.' 

♦  No  I  wasn't,'  says  the  little  man  with  a  smile. 
«  Veil  then,  Pll  tell  you  wot  it  ts,  my  friend,'  says 
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the  turnkey,  openin'  the  gate  werry  slow  and  sulky, 
'  it's  my  'pinion  as  you've  got  into  bad  company 
o'  late,  which  I'm  werry  sorry  to  see.  Now  I  don't 
vish  to  do  any  thing  harsh,'  he  says,  '  but  if  you 
can't  confine  yourself  to  steady  circles,  and  find 
your  vay  back  at  reg'lar  hours,  as  sure  as  you're 
a  standin'  there,  I'll  shut  you  out  altogether!'  The 
little  man  was  seized  vith  a  wiolent  fit  o'  tremblin', 
and  never  vent  outside  the  prison  walls  arter- 
vards?" 

As  Sam  concluded,  Mr.  Pickwick  slowly  retraced 
his  steps  down  stairs.  After  a  few  thoughtful  turns 
in  the  Painted  Ground,  which,  as  it  was  now  dark, 
was  nearly  deserted,  he  intimated  to  Mr.  Weller 
that  he  thought  it  high  time  for  him  to  withdraw 
for  the  nia;h( ;  reouestins:  him  to  seek  abed  in  some 
adjacent  public-house,  and  return  early  in  the 
morning,  to  make  arrangements  for  the  removal 
of  his  master's  wardrobe  from  the  George  and 
Vulture.  This  request  Mr.  Samuel  Weller  pre- 
pared to  obey,  with  as  good  a  grace  as  he  could 
assume,  but  with  a  very  considerable  show  of  re- 
luctance nevertheless.  He  even  went  so  far  as  to 
essay  sundry  inclTectual  hints  regarding  the  expe- 
diency of  stretching  himself  on  the  gravel  for  that 
night;  but  finding  Mr.  Pickwick  obstinately  deaf  to 
any  such  suggestions,  finally  withdrew. 

There  is  no  disguising  the  fact  that  Mr.  Pick- 
wick felt  very  low-spirited  and  uncomfortable — ^^not 
for  lack  of  society,  for  the  prison  was  verv  full,  and 
a  bottle  of  wine  would  at  once  have  purchased  the 
utmost  good  fellowship  of  a  few  choice  spirits,  with- 
out anv  more  formal  *:eremony  of  introduction  ;  but 
he  was  alone  in  the  coarse  vulgar  crowd,  and  felt  the 
depression  of  spirit,  and  sinking  of  heart,  naturally 
consequent  upon  the  reflection  that  he  was  cooped 
and  caged  up  without  a  prospect  of  liberation. 
As  to  the  idea  of  releasing  himself  by  ministering 
to  the  sharpness  of  Dodson  and  Pogc,  it  never  for 
an  instant  entered  his  thoughts. 

PART  IV.  12 
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In  this  frame  of  mind  he  turned  again  into  the 
cofifee-room  gallery,  and  walked  slowly  to  and  fro. 
The  place  was  intolerably  dirty,  and  the  smell  of 
tobacco  smoke  perfectly  suffocating.  There  was  a 
perpetual  slamming  and  banging  of  doors  as  the 
people  went  in  and  out,  and  the  noise  of  their 
voices  and  footsteps  echoed  and  re-echoed  through 
the  passages  constantly,  A  young  woman,  with  a 
child  in  her  arms,  who  seemed  scared v  able  to 
crawl,  from  emaciation  and  misery,  was  walking 
np  and  down  the  passage  in  conversation  with  her 
husband,  who  had  no  other  place  to  see  her  in. 
As  they  passed  Mr.  Pickwick,  he  could  hear  the 
female  sob  bitterly ;  and  once  she  burst  into  such 
a  passion  of  grief,  that  she  was  compelled  to  lean 
against  the  wall  for  support,  while  the  man  took 
the  child  in  his  arms,  and  tried  to  sooth  her. 

Mr.  Pickwick's  heart  was  really  too  full  to  bear 
it,  and  he  went  up  stairs  to  bed. 

Now,  although  the  warden's  room  was  a  very 
uncomfortable  one,  being,  in  every  point  of  deco- 
ration and  convenience,  several  hundred  degrees 
inferior  to  the  commonest  infirmary  of  a  county 
jail,  it  had  at  present  the  merit  of  being  wholly  de- 
serted, save  by  Mr.  Pickwick  himself  So,  he  sat 
down  at  the  foot  of  his  little  iron  bed-stead,  and 
began  to  wonder  how  much  a  year  the  warden 
made  out  of  the  dirty  room.  Having  satisfied  him- 
self, by  mathematical  calculation,  that  the  apart- 
ment was  about  equal  in  annual  value  to  the  free- 
hold of  a  small  street  in  the  suburbs  of  London, 
he  took  to  wondering  what  possible  temptation 
could  have  induced  a  dingy-looking  fly  that  was 
crawling  over  his  pantaloons,  to  come  into  a  close 
prison,  when  he  had  the  choice  of  so  many  airy  si- 
tuations— a  course  of  meditation  which  led  him  to 
the  irresistible  conclusion  that  the  insect  was  in- 
sane. After  settling  this  point,  he  began  to  be 
conscious  that  he  was  getting  sleepy  ;  whereupon 
he  took  his  nightcap  out  of  the  pocket  in  which  he 
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had  had  the  precaution  to  stow  it  in  the  morning, 
and,  leisurely  undressing  himself,  got  into  bed,  and 
fell  asleep. 

"  Bravo  I  Heel  over  toe — cut  and  shuffle — pay- 
away  at  it,  Zephyr!  I'm  smothered  if  the  Opera 
House  isn't  your  proper  hemisphere.  Keep  it  up. 
Hooray !"  These  expressions,  delivered  in  a  most 
boisterous  tone,  and  accompanied  with  loud  peals 
of  laughter,  roused  Mr.  Pickwick  from  one  of  those 
sound  slumbers,  which,  lasting  in  reality  some  half 
hour,  seem  to  the  sleeper  to  have  been  protracted 
for  about  three  weeks  or  a  month. 

The  voice  had  no  sooner  ceased  than  the  room 
was  shaken  with  such  violence  that  the  windows 
rattled  in  their  frames,  and  the  bedsteads  trembled 
again.  Mr.  Pickwick  started  up,  and  remained  for 
some  minutes  fixed  in  mute  astonishment  at  the 
scene  before  him. 

On  the  floor  of  the  room,  a  man  in  a  broad- 
skirted  green  coat,  with  corduroy  knee  smalls  and 
gray  cotton  stockings,  was  performing  the  most 
popular  steps  of  a  hornpipe,  with  a  slang  and  bur- 
lesque caricature  of  grace  and  lightness,  which, 
combined  with  the  very  appropriate  character  of 
his  costume,  was  inexpressibly  absurd.  Another 
man,  evidently  very  drunk,  who  had  probably 
been  tumbled  into  bed  by  his  companions,  was  sit- 
ting up  between  the  sheets,  warbling  as  much  as 
he  could  recollect  of  a  comic  song,  with  the  most 
intensely  sentimental  feeling  and  expression;  while 
a  third,  seated  on  one  of  the  bedsteads,  was  ap- 
plauding both  performers  with  the  air  of  a  profound 
connoisseur,  and  encouraging  them  by  such  ebul- 
litions of  feeling  as  had  already  roused  Mr.  Pick- 
wick from  his  sleep. 

This  last  man  was  an  admirable  specimen  of  a 
class  of  gentry  which  never  can  be  seen  in  full  per- 
fection but  in  such  places; — they  may  be  met  with, 
in  an  imperfect  state,  occasionally  about  stable* 
yards  and  public  houses;  but  they  never  attain  their 
iaW  bloom  except  in  these  hot-beds,  which  would  al- 
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most  seem  to  be    considerately  provided   by  the 
Legislature  for  the  sole  purpose  of  rearing  them. 

He  was  a  tall  fellow,  with  an  olive  complexion, 
long  dark  hair,  and  very  thick  bushy  whiskers 
meeting  under  his  chin.  He  wore  no  neckerchief, 
as  he  had  been  playing  rackets  all  day,  and  his 
open  shirt  collar  displayed  their  full  luxuriance. 
On  his  head  he  wore  one  of  the  common  eigh- 
teenpenny  French  skull-caps,  with  a  gaudy  tassel 
dangling  therefrom,  very  happily  in  keeping  with 
a  common  fustian  coat.  His  legs,  which,  being 
Jong,  were  afflicted  with  weakness,  graced  a  pair 
of  Oxford-mixture  trousers,  made  to  show  the  full 
symmetry  of  the  limbs.  Being  somewhat  negli- 
gently braced,  however,  and,  moreover,  but  im- 
perfectly buttoned,  they  fell  in  a  series  of  not  the 
most  graceful  folds  over  a  pair  of  shoes  sufficiently 
down  at  heel  to  display  a  pair  of  very  soiled  white 
stockings.  There  was  a  rakish  vagabond  smart- 
ness, and  a  kind  of  boastful  rascality,  about  the 
whole  man,  that  was  worth  a  mine  of  gold. 

This  figure  was  the  first  to  perceive  that  Mr. 
Pickvv'ick  was  looking  on ;  upon  which  he  winked 
to  the  Zephyr,  and  entreated  him,  with  mock  gra- 
vity, not  to  v/ake  the  gentleman. 

"  Why,  bless  the  gentleman's  honest  heart  and 
soul  1"  said  the  Zephyr,  turning  round  and  affecting 
trie  extremity  of  surprise;  "  the  gentleman  is  awake. 
Hem;  Shakspeare.  How  do  you  do,  sir?  How  is 
Mary  and  Sarah,  sir  ?  and  the  dear  old  lady  at 
home,  sir — eh,  sir  ?  Will  you  have  the  kindness 
to  put  my  compliments  into  the  first  little  parcel 
you're  sending  that  way,  sir,  and  say  that  I  would 
have  sent  'em  before,  only  I  w^as  afraid  they  might 
be  broken  in  the  wagon,  sir  ?' 

*'  Don't  overwhelm  the  gentleman  with  ordinary 
civilities  when  you  see  he's  anxious  to  have  some- 
thing to  drink,"  said  the  gentleman  with  the  whis- 
kers, with  a  jocose  air.  "  Why  don't  you  ask  the. 
gentleman  what  he'll  take  ?" 
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"Dear  me — I  quite  forgot,"  replied  the  other. 
"  What  zvill  you  take,  sir  ?  Will  you  take  port' 
wine,  sir,  or  sherry  wine,  sir?  I  can  recommend 
the  ale,  sir  ;  or  perhaps  you'd  like  to  taste  the  por- 
ter, sir  ?  Allow  me  to  have  the  felicity  of  hanging 
up  your  nightcap,  sir." 

With  this,  the  speaker  snatched  that  article  of 
dress  from  Mr.  Pickwick's  head,  and  fixed  it  in  a 
twinkling  on  that  of  the  drunken  man,  who,  firmly 
impressed- with  the  belief  that  he  was  delighting  a 
numerous  assembly,  continued  to  hammer  away  at 
the  comic  song  in  the  most  melancholy  strains  im- 
aginable. 

Taking  a  man's  nightcap  from  his  brow  by  violent 
means,  and  adjusting  it  on  the  head  of  an  unknown 
gentleman  of  dirty  exterior,  however  ingenious  a 
witticism  in  itself,  is  unquestionably  one  of  those 
which  come  under  the  denomination  of  practical 
jokes.  Viewing  the  matter  precisely  in  this  light, 
Mr.  Pickwick,  without  the  slii^htcst  intimation  of 
his  purpose,  sprang  vigorously  out  of  bed  ;  struck 
the  Zephyr  so  smart  a  blow  in  the  chest,  as  to  de- 
prive him  of  a  considerable  portion  of  the  commo- 
dity which  sometimes  bears  his  name;  and  recap- 
turing his  nightcap,  boldly  placed  himself  in  an  at- 
titude of  defence. 

"  Now,'^  said  Mr.  Pickwick,  gasping  no  less  from 
excitement  than  from  the  expenditure  of  so  much 
energy,  "  come  on — both  of  you — both  of  you." 
And  with  this  liberal  invitation  the  worthy  gen- 
tleman communicated  a  revolving  motion  to  his 
clenched  fists  by  way  of  appalling  his  antagonists 
with  a  display  of  science. 

It  might  have  been  Mr.  Pickwick's  very  unex- 
pected gallantry,  or  it  might  have  been  the  com- 
plicated manner  in  which  he  had  got  himself  out 
of  bed,  and  fallen  all  in  a  mass  upon  the  hornpipe 
man,  tliat  touched  his  adversaries.  Touched  they 
were;  for,  instead  of  then  and  there  making  an  at- 
tempt to  commit  manslaughter,  as  Mr.  Pickwick 

12^ 
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implicitly  believed  they  would  have  done,  they 
paused,  stared  at  each  other  a  short  time,  and 
finally  laughed  outright. 

"Well;  you're  a  trump,  and  I  like  you  all  the 
better  for  it,"  said  the  Zephyr.  "  Now  jump  into 
bed  again,  or  you'll  catch  the  rheumatics.  No 
malice,  I  hope?"  said  the  man,  extending  a  hand 
about  the  size  of  the  yellow  clump  of  fingers  which 
sometimes  swings  over  a  glover's  door. 

"Certainly  not,"  said  Mr.  Pickwick,  with  great 
alacrity;  for,  now  that  the  excitement  was  over, 
he  began  to  feel  rather  cool  about  the  legs. 

"  Allov\^  me  the  honour,  sir  ?'  said  the  gentleman 
with  the  whiskers,  presenting  his  dexter  hand,  and 
aspirating  the  h. 

"  With  much  pleasure,  sir,"  said  Mr.  Pickwick; 
and  having  executed  a  very  long  and  solemn  shake, 
he  got  into  bed  again. 

"  My  name  is  Smangle,  sir,"  said  the  man  with 
the  whiskers. 

<«0h,''  said  Mr.  Pickwick. 

"  Mine  is  Mivins,"  said  the  man  in  the  stock- 
ings. 

"I  am  delighted  to  hear  it,  sir,"  said  Mr.  Pick- 
wick. 

"Hem,"  coughed  Mr.  Sman^rle. 

"Did  you  speak,  sir?"  said  Mr.  Pickwick. 

"  No,  1  did  not,  sir,"  said  Mr.  Smangle. 

"I  thought  you  did,  sir,"  said  Mr.  Pickwick. 

All  this  was  very  genteel  and  pleasant;  and,  to 
make  matters  still  more  comfortable,  Mr.  Smangle 
assured  Mr.  Pickwick  a  great  many  times  that  he 
entertained  a  very  high  respect  for  the  feelings  of 
a  gentleman ;  which  sentiment,  indeed,  did  him 
infinite  credit,  as  he  could  be  in  no  wise  supposed 
to  understand  them. 

"Are  you  going  through  the  Court,  sir?"  in- 
quired Mr.  Smangle. 

"Through  the  what?"  said  Mr.  Pickwick. 

"Through  the  Court — Portugal  Street — the 
Court  for  the  Relief  of vou  know." 
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"  Oh,  no,"  replied  Mr.  Pickwick,  "  No,  I  am 
not." 

"Going  out,  perhaps?"  suggested  Mivins. 

"  I  fear  not,"  replied  Mr.  Pickwick.  "  I  re- 
fuse to  pay  some  damages,  and  am  here  in  conse- 
quence." 

"  Ah,"  said  Mr.  Smangle,  "  paper  has  been  my 
ruin." 

"  A  stationer,  I  presume,  sir  ?"  said  Mr.  Pickwick, 
innocenllv. 

"  Stationer!  No,  no  ;  confound  and  curse  me  I — 
not  so  low  as  that.  No  trade.  When  1  say  paper, 
I  mean  bills." 

*'  Oh,  you  use  the  word  in  thai;  sense.  I  see," 
said  Tvlr.  Pickwick. 

"  Why,  yes,  a  gentleman  must  expect  reverses," 
said  Smani^le.  "  What  of  that  ?  Here  am  I  in 
the  Fleet  Prison.  Well;  good.  What  then?  Pm 
none  the  worse  for  that,  am  I?" 

''Not  a  bit,"  replied  Mr.  Mivins.  And  he  was 
quite  right ;  for,  so  far  from  Mr.  Smangle  beinf' 
any  the  worse  for  it,  he  was  something  the  better, 
inasmuch  as  to  qualify  himself  for  the  place,  he 
had  attained  gratuitous  possession  of  certain  arti- 
cles of  jewellery,  which,  long  before  that,  had 
found  their  way  lo  the  pawnbroker's. 

"  Well;  but  come,"  said  Mr.  Smangle;  "  this  is 
dry  work.  Let's  rinse  our  mouths  with  a  drop  of 
burnt  sherry  ;  the  last  comer  shall  stand  it,  Mivins 
shall  fetch  it,  and  1*11  help  to  drink  it.  That's  a 
fair  and  gentleman-like  division  of  the  labour,  any 
how — curse  me!" 

Unwilling  to  hazard  another  quarrel,  Mr.  Pick- 
wick gladly  assented  to  the  proposition,  and  con- 
signed the  money  to  Mr.  JNIivins,  who,  as  it  was 
nearly  eleven  o'clock,  lost  no  time  in  repairing  to 
the  coffee-room  on  his  errand. 

"1  say,"  whispered  Smangle,  the  moment  his 
friend  had  left  the  room;  *' what  did  vou  crive 
him?'' 
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"Haifa  sovereign,"  said  Mr.  Pickwick. 
"  He's  a  devilish  pleasant  gentlemanly  dog,*' said 
Mr.  Smangle: — "  infernal  pleasant.    1  don't  know 

any  body  more  so ;  but "     Here  Mr.  Smangle 

stopped  short,  and  shook  his  head  dubiously. 

"  You  don't  think  there  is  any  probability  of  his 
appropriating  the  money  to  his  own  use  ?'^  said  Mr. 
Pickwick. 

"Oh,  no — mind,  I  don't  say  that;  I  expressly 
say  that  he's  a  devilish  gentlemanly  fellow^"  said 
Mr.  Smangle.  "  But  I  think,  perhaps,  if  somebody 
went  dow'n  just  to  see  that  he  didn't  drop  his  beak 
into  the  jug  by  accident,  or  make  some  confounded 
mistake  in  losing  the  money  as  he  came  up  stairs, 
it  would  be  as  well.  Here,  you  sir,  just  run  down 
stairs,  and  look  after  that  gentleman,  w^ill  you?" 

This  request  was  addressed  to  a  little,  timid- 
looking,  nervous  man,  whose  appearance  bespoke 
great  poverty,  and  who  had  been  crouching  on  his 
bedstead  ail  this  while,  apparently  quite  stupified 
by  the  novelty  of  his  situation. 

"  You  know  where  the  coffee-room  is,"  said 
Smangle;  "just  i*un  down,  and  tell  that  gentleman 
vou've  come  to  help  him  up  with  the  jug.  Or — 
stop~ril  tell  you  what— I'll  tell  you  how  we'll  do 
him,"  said  Smangle,  with  a  cunning  look. 
"How?"  said  Mr.  Pickwick. 
"  Send  down  w'ord  that  he's  to  spend  the  change 
in  cigars.  Capital  thought.  Run  and  tell  him 
that;  d'ye  hear?  They  shan't  be  wasted,"  con- 
tinued Smangle,  turning  to  Mr.  Pickwick.  "  /'// 
smoke  'em." 

This  manoeuvring  was  so  exceedingly  iujjenious, 
and,  withal,  performed  with  such  immoveable  com- 
posure, and  coolness,  that  Mr.  Pickwick  would 
have  had  no  wish  to  disturb  it,  even  if  he  had  had 
the  power.  In  a  short  time  JNIr.  Mivins  returned, 
bearing  the  sherry,  which  Mr.  Smangle  dispensed 
in  two  little  cracked  mugs ;  considerately  remark- 
ing, with  reference  to  himself,  that  a  gentleman 
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must  not  be  particular  under  such  circumstances, 
and,  for  his  part,  he  was  not  too  proud  to  drink 
out  of  the  jug;  in  which,  to  show  his  sincerity,  he 
forthwith  pledged  the  company  in  a  draught  which 
half  emptied  it. 

An  excellent  understanding  having  been,  by  these 
means,  promoted,  Mr.  Smangic  proceeded  to  enter- 
tain his  hearers  with  a  relation  of  divers  romantic 
adventures  in  which  he  had  been  from  time  to  time 
engaged,  involving  various  interesting  anecdotes  of 
a  thorough-bred  horse,  and  a  magnificent  Jewess, 
both  of  surpassing  beauty  and  much  coveted  by  the 
nobility  and  gentry  of  these  kingdoms. 

Long  before  these  elegant  extracts  from  the  bi- 
ography of  a  gentleman  were  concluded,  iNIr.  Mi- 
vins  had  betaken  himself  to  bed,  and  set  in  snoring 
for  the  night:  leaving  the  timid  stranger  and  Mr. 
Pickwick  to  the  full  benefit  of  Mr.  Smangle's  ex- 
periences. 

Nor  were  the  two  last-named  gentlemen  as  much 
editied  as  they  might  have  been  by  the  moving  pas- 
sages which  were  narrated.  JNlr.  Pickwick  had 
been  in  a  state  of  slumber  for  some  time,  when  he 
had  a  faint  perception  of  the  drunken  man  burst- 
ing out  afresh  with  the  comic  song,  and  receiving 
from  Mr.  Smangic  a  gentle  intimation,  through  the 
medium  of  the  water  jug,  that  his  audience  were 
not  musically  disposed.  He  then  once  again  dropped 
off  to  sleep,  with  a  confused  consciousness  that  Mr. 
Smangle  was  still  engaged  in  relating  a  long  story. 
the  chief  point  of  \yhich  appeared  to  be,  that,  on 
some  occasion  particularly  stated  and  set  forth,  he 
had  "  done  "  a  bill  and  a.  gentleman  at  the  same 
time. 
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CHAPTER  XLL 


ILLUSTRATIVE,  LIKE  THE  PRECEDING  ONE,  OF 
THE  OLD  PROVERB,  THAT  ADVERSITY  BRINGS  A 
MAN  ACQUAINTED  WITH  STRANGE  BED-FEL- 
LOWS. LIKEWISE  CONTAINING  MR.  PICKWICK's 
EXTRAORDINARY  AND  STARTLING  ANNOUNCE- 
MENT TO  MR.  SAMUEL  WELLER. 


Whex  Mr.  Pickwick  opened  his  eyes  next  morn- 
ing, the  first  object  upon  which  they  rested  was 
Samuel  Weller,  seated  upon  a  small  black  port- 
manteau, intently  regarding,  apparently  in  a  con- 
dition of  profound  abstraction,  the  stately  figure  of 
the  dashing  Mr.  Smangle,  while  Mr.  Smangle  him- 
self, who  was  partially  dressed,  was  seated  on  his 
bedstead,  occupied  in  the  desperately  hopeless  at- 
tempt of  staring  Mr.  Weller  out  of  countenance. 
We  say  desperately  hopeless,  because  Sam,  with  a 
comprehensive  gaze,  which  took  in  Mr.  Smangle's 
cap,  feet,  head,  face,  legs,  and  whiskers,  all  at  the 
same  time,  continued  to  look  steadily  on  with  every 
demonstration  of  lively  satisfaction,  but  with  no  more 
regard  to  Mr.  Smangle's  personal  sentiments  on 
the  subject,  than  he  would  have  displayed  had  he 
been  inspecting  a  wooden  statue,  or  a  straw-em- 
bowelled  Guy  Faux. 

"Well;  will  you  know  me  again?"  said  Mr. 
Smangle,  with  a  frown. 

"  Pd  svear  to  you  any  veres,  sir,"  replied  Sam, 
cheerfully. 
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*'  Don't  be  impertinent  to  a  gentleman,  sir,"  said 
Mr.  Smangle. 

"  Not  on  no  account,"  replied  Sam.  "  If  you'll 
tell  me  ven  he  wakes,  I'll  be  upon  the  werry  best 
extra-super  behaviour !"  This  observation,  having 
a  remote  tendency  to  imply  that  Mr.  Smangle  was 
no  gentleman,  rather  kindled  his  ire. 

"  Mivins  !"  said  Mr.  Smangle,  with  a  passionate 
air. 

"What's  the  office'?"  replied  that  gentleman 
from  his  couch. 

"Who  the  divilis  this  fellow?" 

"  ^Gad,"  said  Mr.  Mivins,  looking  lazily  out  from 
under  the  bedclothes,  "  I  ought  to  ask  you  that. 
Hasn't  he  any  business  here  '(" 

"  No,"  replied  Smangle. 

"  Then  knock  him  down  stairs,  and  tell  him  not 
to  presume  to  get  up  till  I  come  and  kick  him," 
rejoined  Mr.  Mivins;  and  with  this  prompt  advice, 
that  excellent  gentleman  again  betook  himself  to 
slumber. 

The  conversation  exhibiting  these  unequivocal 
symptoms  of  rather  verging  on  the  personal,  Mr. 
Pickwick  deemed  it  a  fit  point  at  which  to  inter- 
pose. 

"  Sam,"  said  Mr.  Pickwick. 

"  Sir,"  rejoined  that  gentleman. 

"  Has  any  thing  new  occurred  since  last  nio;ht?" 

"  Nothin'  particklcr,  sir,"  replied  Sam,  glancing 
at  Mr.  Smangle's  whiskers ;  "  the  late  prewailance 
of  a  close  and  confined  atmosphere  has  been  ray- 
ther  favourable  to  the  growth  of  weeds,  of  an 
alarmin'  and  sangvinary  natur;  but  vith  that  'ere 
exception  things  is  quiet  enough." 

'•I  shall  get  up,"  said  Mr.  Pickwick;  "give  me 
some  clean  things." 

Whatever  hostile  intentions  Mr.  Smangle  might 
have  entertained,  his  thoughts  were  speedily  di- 
verted by  the  unpacking  of  the  portmanteau;  the 
contents  of  which  appeared  to  impress  him  at  once 
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with  a  most  favourable  opinion,  not  only  of  Mr. 
Pickwick  but  of  Sam  also,  who,  he  took  an  early 
opportunity  of  declaring,  in  a  tone  of  voice  loud 
enough  for  that  eccentric  personage  to  overhear, 
was  a  regular  thorough-bred  original,  and  conse- 
quently the  very  man  rafter  his  own  heart.  As  to  Mr. 
Pickwick,  the  affection  he  conceived  for  him  knew 
no  limits. 

"  Now  is  there  any  thing  I  can  do  for  you,  my 
dear  sir  ?"  said  Smangle. 

"Nothing  that  I  am  aware  of,  I  am  obliged  to 
you,"  replied  Mr.  Pickwick. 

"  No  linen  that  you  want  sent  to  the  washer- 
woman's 1  I  know  a  delightful  washerwoman 
outside,  that  comes  for  my  things  twice  a  week, 
and,  by  Jove  ! — how  devilish  lucky  ! — this  is  the 
very  day  she  calls.  Shall  I  put  any  of  those  little 
things  up  with  mine  ?  Don't  say  any  t.hing  about 
the  trouble.  Confound  and  curse  it!  if  one  gen- 
tleman under  a  cloud  is  not  to  put  himself 'a  little 
out  of  the  way  to  assist  another  gentleman  in  the 
same  condition,  what's  human  nature?" 

Thus  spoke  Mr.  Smangle,  edging  himself  mean 
while  as  near  as  possible  to  the  portmanteau,  and 
beaming  forth  looks  of  the  most  fervent  and  disin- 
terested friendship. 

"  There's  nothing  you  want  to  g;ive  out  for  the 
man  to  brush,  my  dear  creature,  is  there?"  re- 
sumed Smangle. 

"  Not  bin'  whoever,  my  fine  feller,"  rejoined  Sam, 
taking  the  reply  into  his  own  mouth.  "P'raps  if 
vun  of  us  wos  to  brush,  without  troubling  the  man, 
it  'ud  be  more  agreeable  for  all  parties,  as  the 
schoolmaster  said  ven  the  vounsi;  gentleman  ob- 
jected  to  being  flogged  by  the  buller." 

"  And  there's  nothinjr  that  I  can  send  in  mv  lit- 
tie  box  to  the  w^asher-woman's,  is  there?"  said 
Smangle,  turning  from  Sam  to  Mr.  Pickwick  with 
an  air  of  some  discomfiture. 

"Nothin'  whatever,  sir,"  retorted  Sam;   "  Pm 
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afeerd  the  little  box  must  be  chock  full  o'  your  own 
as  it  is." 

This  speech  was  accompanied  with  such  a  very 
expressive  look  at  that  particular  portion  of  jNIr. 
Smangle's  attire,  by  the  appearance  of  which  the 
skill  of  laundresses  in  getting  up  gentlemen's  linen 
is  generally  tested,  that  he  was  fain  to  turn  upon 
his  heel,  and,  for  the  present  at  any  rate,  to  give 
up  all  design  on  Mr.  Pickwick's  purse  and  ward- 
robe. He  accordingly  retired  in  dudgeon  to 
the  racket-ground,  where  he  made  a  light  and 
wholesome  breakfast  upon  a  couple  of  the  cigars 
which  had  been  purchased  on  the  previous  nieht. 

Mr.  Mivins,  who  was  no  smoker,  and  whose 
account  for  small  articles  of  chandlery  had  also 
reached  down  to  the  bottom  of  the  slate,  and  been 
"  carried  over"  to  the  other  side,  remained  in  bed, 
and,  in  his  own  words,  "  took  it  out  in  sleep." 

Afier  breakfasting  in  a  small  closet  attached  to 
the  coffee-room,  which  bore  the  imposing  title  of  the 
Snuggery,  the  temporary  inmate  of  which,  in  con- 
sideration of  a  small  additional  charge,  has  the  un- 
speakable advantage  of  overhearing  all  the  con- 
versation in  the  coffee-room  aforesaid  ;  and  after 
despatching  Mr.  Weller  on  some  necessary  er- 
rands, Mr.  Pickwick  repaired  to  the  Lodge,  to 
consult  Mr.  Roker  concerning  his  future  accom- 
modation. 

"Accommodation,  eh?"  said  that  gentleman, 
consulting  a  large  book;  plenty  of  that,  Mr.  Pick- 
vick.  Your  chummage  ticket  will  be  on  twenty- 
seven,  in  the  third." 

"  Oh,  said  Mr.  Pickwick.  "  My  what  did  you 
say  ?" 

*'  Your  chummage  ticket,"  replied  Mr.  Roker; 
"  you're  up  to  that?" 

"  Not  quite,"  replied  Mr.  Pickwick,  with  a  smile. 

"  Why,"  said  Mr.  Roker,  "  it's  as  plain  as  Salis- 
bury.    You'll  have  a  chummage  ticket  upon  twen- 
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tj-seven  in  the  third,  and  them  as  is  in  the  room 
will  be  your  chums." 

"  Are  there  many  of  them?"  inquired  Mr.  Pick- 
wick, dubiously. 

"  Three,"  replied  Mr.  Roker, 

Mr.  Pickwick  coughed. 

"  One  of  'em's  a  parson,"  said  Mr.  Roker,  filling 
up  a  little  piece  of  paper  as  he  spoke,  "  another's 
a  butcher." 

"Eh?"  exclaimed  Mr.  Pickwick. 

"  A  butcher,"  repeated  Mr.  Roker,  giving  the 
nib  of  his  pen  a  tap  on  the  desk  to  cure  it  of  a  dis- 
inclination to  mark.  "  What  a  thorough-paced 
goer  he  used  to  be  sure-ly  !  You  remember  Tom 
Martin,  Neddy  ?"  said  Roker,  appealing  to  another 
man  in  the  lodge,  who  was  paring  the  mud  off  his 
shoes  with  a  five-and-twenty  bladed  pocket  knife. 

"  I  should  think  so,"  replied  the  party  addressed, 
with  a  strong  emphasis  on  the  personal  pronoun. 

"  Bless  my  dear  eyes,"  said  ^Ir.  Roker,  shaking 
his  head  slowly  from  side  to  side,  and  gazing  ab- 
stractedly out  of  the  grated  window  before  him, 
as  if  he  were  fondly  recalling  some  peaceful  scene 
of  his  early  youth;  "it  seems  but  yesterday  that 
he  whopped  the  coal-heaver  down  Fox-under-the 
Hill  by  the  wharf  there.  I  think  I  can  see  him 
now,  a  coming  up  the  Strand  between  the  two 
street-keepers,  a  little  sobered  by  the  bruising, 
with  a  patch  o'  winegar  and  brown  paper  over 
his  right  eyelid,  and  that  'ere  lovely  bull-dog,  as 
pinned  the  little  boy  arterwards,  a  following  at  his 
heels.     What  a  rum  thing  time  is,  ain't  it,  Neddy  ?" 

The  gentleman  to  whom  these  observations 
were  addressed,  who  appeared  of  a  taciturn  and 
thoughtful  cast,  merely  echoed  the  inquiry:  and  Mr. 
Roker,  shaking  off  the  poetical  and  gloomy  train  of 
thought  into  which  he  had  been  betrayed,  descended 
to  the  common  business  of  life,  and  resumed  his  pen. 

*<  Do  you  know  what  the  third  gentleman  is  ?" 
inquired  Mr.  Pickwick,  not  very  much  gratified  by 
this  description  of  his  future  associates. 
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^■'  What  is  that  Simpson,  Neddy  ?"  said  Mr. 
Rokcr,  turning  to  his  companion. 

"  What  Simpson  ?"  said  Neddy. 

"  Wliy  him  in  twenty-seven,  in  the  third,  that 
this  2:entleman's  going  to  be  chummed  on." 

"  Oil,  him  !"  replied  Neddy  :  "  He's  nothing  ex- 
actly.    He  icas  a  horse  chaunter  :  he's  a  lea:  now." 

"  Ah,  so  I  thought,'^  rejoined  INIr.  Roker,  closing 
the  book,  and  placing  the  small  piece  of  paper  in 
Mr.  Pickwick's  hands — "  That's  the  ticket,  sir." 

Very  much  perplexed  by  this  summary  disposi- 
tion of  his  person,  Mr.  Pickwick  walked  back  into 
the  prison,  revolving  in  his  mind  what  he  had  bet- 
ter do.  Convinced,  however,  that  before  he  took 
any  other  steps  it  would  be  advisable  to  see,  and 
hold  personal  converse  with,  the  three  gentlemen 
with  whom  it  was  proposed  to  quarter  him,  he 
made  the  best  of  his  way  to  the  third  flight. 

After  groping  about  in  the  gallery  for  some  time, 
attempting  in  the  dim  light  to  decipher  the  numbers 
on  the  different  doors,  he  at  length  appealed  to  a 
potboy,  who  happened  to  be  pursuing  his  morning 
occupation  of  gleaning  for  pewter. 

"Which  is  twenty-seven,  my  good  fellow?"  said 
Mr.  Pickwick. 

"  Five  doors  farther  on,"  replied  the  potboy. 
"  There's  the  likeness  of  a  man  being  hung,  and 
smoking  a  pipe  the  while,  chalked  outside  the 
door." 

Guided  by  this  direction,  Mr.  Pickwick  pro- 
ceeded slowly  along  the  gallery  until  he  encoun- 
tered the  "portrait  of  a  gentleman,"  above  de- 
scribed, upon  whose  countenance  he  tapped,  with 
the  knuckle  of  his  fore-finger — gently  at  first,  and 
then  more  audibly.  After  repeating  this  process 
several  times  without  effect,  he  ventured  to  open 
the  door  and  peep  in. 

There  was  onlv  one  man  in  the  room,  and  he  was 
leanmg  out  of  the  window  as  far  as  he  could  with- 
out   over-balancing    himself,   endeavourinc    with 
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great  perseverance  to  spit  upon  the  crown  of  the 
hat  of  a  personal  friend  on  the  parade  below.  As 
neither  speaking,  coughing,  sneezing,  knocking,  nor 
any  other  ordinary  mode  of  attracting  attention, 
,  made  this  person  aware  of  the  presence  of  a  visiter, 
Mr.  Pickwick,  after  some  delay,  stepped  up  to  the 
"window,  and  pulled  him  gently  by  the  coat-tail. 
The  individual  brought  in  his  head  and  shoulders 
with  great  swiftness,  and  surveying  Mr.  Pickwick 
from  head  to  foot,  demanded  in  a  surly  tone  what 
the — something  beginning  with,  a  capital  H — he 
wanted. 

"  I  believe,"  said  Mr.  Pickwick,  consulting  his 
ticket,  "  I  believe  this  is  twenty-seven  in  the  third." 
"  Well?"  replied  the  gentleman. 
"  I  have  come  here  in  consequence  of  receiving 
this  bit  of  paper,"  rejoined  Mr.  Pickwick. 
"Hand  it  over,"  said  the  gentleman. 
"  Mr.  Pickwick  complied. 
*'  I  think  Roker  might  have  chummed  you  some- 
where else,"  said  Mr.  Simpson  (for  it  was  the  leg,) 
after  a  very  discontented  sort  of  a  pause. 

Mr.  Pickwick  thought  so  also;  but,  under  all 
the  circumstances,  he  considered  it  a  matter  of 
sound  policy  to  be  silent. 

Mr.  Simpson  mused  for  a  few  moments  after 
this,  and  then,  thrusting  his  head  out  of  the  win- 
dow, gave  a  shrill  whistle,  and  pronounced  some 
word  aloud  several  times.  What  the  word  was, 
Mr.  Pickwick  could  not  distinguish;  but  he  rather 
inferred  that  it  must  be  some  nickname  which  dis- 
tinguished Mr.  Martin,  from  the  fact  of  a  great 
number  of  gentlemen  on  the  ground  below,  imme- 
diately proceeding  to  cry  "  Butcher,"  in  imitation 
of  the  tone  in  which  that  useful  class  of  society 
are  wont  diurnally  to  make  their  presence  known 
at  area  railings. 

Subsequent  occurrences  confirmed  the  accuracy 
of  Mr.  Pickwick's  impression  ;  for,  in  a  few  seconds, 
a   gentleman,  prematurely   broad   for   his  years, 
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dothed  in  a  professional  blue  jean  frock,  and  top- 
boots  with  circular  toes,  entered  the  room  nearly 
out  of  breath,  closely  followed  by  another  gentle- 
man in  a  very  shabby  black,  and  a  seal-skin  cap. 
The  latter  gentleman,  who  fastened  his  coat  all 
the  way  up  to  his  chin  by  means  of  a  pin  and  but- 
ton alternately  had  a  very  coarse  red  face,  and 
looked  like  a  drunken  chaplain,  which  indeed,  he 
was. 

These  two  gentlemen  having  by  turns  perused 
Mr.  Pickwick's  billet,  the  one  expressed  his  opinion 
that  it  was  "  a  rig,"  and  the  other  his  conviction 
that  it  was  '^  a  go."  Having  recorded  their  feel- 
ings in  these  very  intelligible  terms,  they  looked 
at  Mr.  Pickwick  and  each  other  in  awkward  si- 
lence. 

'•'  It's  an  aggravating  thing,  just  as  we  got  the 
beds  so  snug,"  said  the  chaplain,  looking  at  three 
dirty  mattresses,  each  rolled  up  in  a  blanket,  which 
occupied  one  corner  of  the  room  during  the  day, 
and  formed  a  kind  of  slab,  on  which  were  placed 
an  old  cracked  basin, ewer  and  soap-dish, of  common 
yellow  earthenware,  with  a  blue  flower:  "Very 
aggravating." 

Mr.  Martin  expressed  the  same  opinion  in  ra- 
ther stronger  terms;  Mr.  Simpson,  after  having  let 
a  variety  of  expletive  adjectives  loose  upon  society 
vnthout  any  substantive  to  accompany  them,  tucked 
up  his  sleeves,  and  began  to  wash  the  greens  for- 
dinner. 

While  this  was  going  on,  Mr.  Pickwick  had  been 
eyeing  the  room,  which  was  filthily  dirty,  and  smelt 
intolerably  close.  There  was  no  vestige  of  either 
carpet,  curtain,  or  blind.  There  was  not  even  a 
closet  in  it.  Unquestionably  there  were  but  few 
things  to  put  away,  if  there  had  been  one;  but, 
however  few  in  number,  or  small  in  individual 
amount,  still  remnants  of  loaves,  and  pieces  of 
cheese,  and  damp  towels  and  scraps  of  meat,  and  ar- 
ticles of  wearing  apparel,  and  mutilated  crockery, 
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and  bellows  without  nozzles,  and  toastlng-forks- 
without  prongs,  do  present  something  of  an  uncom- 
fortable appearance  when  they  are  scattered  about 
the  floor  oi'  a  small  apartment,  which  is  the  com- 
mon sitting  and  sleeping  room  of  three  idle  men. 

"1  suppose  this  can  be  managed  somehow," 
said  the  butcher,  after  a  pretty  long  silence. 
"What  will  you  take  to  go  out?" 

"  I  beg  your  pardon,"  replied  Mr.  Pickwick. 
"What  did  "you  say?     I  hardly  understand  you." 

"  What  will  you  take  to  be  paid  out?"  said  the 
butcher.  "  The  regular  chummage  is  two-and- 
sixpence.     Will  you  take  three  bob  ?' 

«« — And  a  bender,"  suggested  the  clerical  gen- 
tleman. 

"  W^ell,  I  don't  mind  that;  it's  only  two-pence  a- 
piece  more,"  said  Mr.  Martin.  "  What  do  you  say 
now  ?  We'll  pay  you  out  for  three-and-sixpence  a 
week.     Come." 

"And  stand  a  gallon  of  beer  down,"  chimed  in 
Mr.  Simpson.     "  There." 

"  And  drink  it  on  the  spot,"  said  the  chaplain. 
"  Now." 

"  I  really  am  so  wholly  ignorant  of  the  rules  of  this 
place,"  returned  Mr.  Pickwick,"  that  I  do  not  yet 
comprehend  you.  Can  I  live  any  where  else?  I 
thought  I  could  not." 

At  this  inquiry  Mr.  Martin  looked  with  a  coun- 
tenance of  excessive  surprise  at  his  two  friends, 
and  then  each  gentleman  pointed  with  his  right 
thumb  over  his  left  shoulder.  This  action,  imper- 
fectly described  in  words  by  the  very  feeble  term 
of"  over  the  left,"  when  performed  by  any  number 
of  ladies  or  gentlemen  who  are  accustomed  to  act 
in  unison,  has  a  very  graceful  and  airy  effect;  its 
expression  is  one  of  light  and  playful  sarcasm. 

"  Can  you !"  repeated  Mr.  Martin,  with  a  smile 
of  pity. 

"  Well,  if  1  knew  as  little  of  life  as  that,  I'd  eat 
my  hat  and  swallow  the  buckle,"  said  the  clerical 
gentleman. . 
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"  So  would  I,"  added  the  sporting  one,  solemnly. 

After  this  introductory  preface,  the  three  chums 
informed  Mr.  Pickwick  in  a  breath,  that  money 
was,  in  the  Fleet,  just  what  money  was  out  of  it;  that 
it  would  instantly  procure  him  almost  any  thing  he 
desired  ;  and  that,  supposing  he  had  got  it,  and  had 
no  objection  to  spend  it,  if  he  only  signified  his 
wish  to  have  a  room  to  himself,  he  might  take  pos- 
session of  one,  furnished  and  fitted  to  boot,  in  half 
an  hour's  time. 

With  this,  the  parties  separated,  very  much  to 
their  mutual  satisfaction;  Mr.  Pickwick  once  more 
retracing  his  steps  to  the  lodge,  and  the  (hree  com- 
panions adjourning  to  the  coffee-room,  there  to  ex- 
pend the  five  shillings  which  the  clerical  gentle- 
man had,  with  admirable  prudence  and  foresight, 
borrowed  of  him  for  the  purpose. 

*'  I  knowed  it!"  said  Mr.  Roker,  with  a  chuckle, 
when  Mr.  Pickwick  stated  the  object  with  which 
he  had  returned.     "Didn't  I  say  so,  Neddy?" 

The  philosophical  owner  of  the  universal  pen- 
knife growled  an  aflfiirmative. 

"  I  knowed  you'd  want  a  room  for  yourself, 
bless  vou  !"  said  Mr.  Roker.  "  Let  me  see.  You'll 
want  some  furniture.  You'll  hire  that  of  me,  1 
suppose?     That's  the  reg'lar  thing." 

**  With  great  pleasure,"  replied  Mr.  Pickwick. 

"  Tiiere's  a  capital  room  up  in  the  coflfee-room 
flight,  that  belongs  to  a  Chancery  prisoner,"  said 
Mr.  Roker.  "  It'll  stand  you  in  a  pound  a- week. 
I  suppose  you  don't  mind  that?" 

'^  Not  at  all,"  said  Mr.  Pickwick. 

<'  Just  step  there  with  me,"  said  Roker,  taking 
up  his  hat  with  great  alacrity;  "  the  matter's  set- 
tled in  five  minutes.  But,  why  didn't  you  say  at 
first  that  you  was  willing  to  come  down  hand- 
some?" 

The  matter  was  soon  arranged,  as  the  turnkey 
had  foretold.  The  Chancery  prisoner  had  been 
there   long  enough  to  have  lost  friends,  fortune, 
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home,  and  happiness,  and  to  have  acquired  the 
right  of  having  a  room  to  himself.  As  he  hiboured, 
however,  under  the  slight  inconvenience  of  often 
wanting  a  morsel  of  bread,  he  eagerly  listened  to 
Mr.  Pickwick's  proposal  to  rent  the  apartment; 
and  readily  covenanted  and  agreed  to  yield  him 
up  the  sole  and  undisturbed  possession  thereof,  in 
consideration  of  the  weekly  payment  of  twenty 
shillings;  from  which  fund  he  farthermore  contract- 
ed to  pay  out  any  person  or  persons  that  might  be 
chummed  upon  it. 

As  they  struck  the  bargain,  Mr.  Pickwnck  sur- 
ve3''ed  him  with  a  painful  interest.  He  was  a  tall, 
gaunt,  cadaverous  man,  in  an  old  great  coat  and 
slippers,  with  sunken  cheeks,  and  a  restless  eager 
eye.  His  lips  were  bloodless,  and  his  bones  sharp 
and  thin.  God  help  him!  the  iron  teeth  of  confine- 
ment and  privation  had  been  slowly  filing  them 
down  for  twenty  years. 

"  And  where  will  you  live  mean  while,  sir  ?"  said 
Mr.  Pickwick,  as  he  laid  the  amount  of  the  first 
week's  rent  in  advance  on  the  tottering  table. 

The  man  gathered  up  the  money  with  a  tremb- 
bling  hand,  and  replied  that  he  didn't  know  yet ; 
he  must  go  and  see  where  he  could  move  his  bed 
to. 

"  I  am  afraid,  sir."  said  Mr.  Pickw-ick,  laying 
his  hand  gently  and  compassionately  on  his  arm  ; — 
"I  am  afraid  you  will  have  to  live  in  some  noisy 
crowded  place.  Now,  pray,  consider  this  room 
your  own  when  you  want  quiet,  or  when  any  of 
your  friends  come  to  see  you." 

"Friends !"  interposed  the  man,  in  a  voice  which 
rattled  in  his  throat.  "If  I  lay  dead  at  the  bottom  of 
the  deepest  mine  in  the  world,  tight  screwed  down 
and  soldered  in  my  coffin,  rotting  in  the  dark  and 
filthy  ditch  that  drags  its  slime  along  beneath  the 
foundations  of  this  prison,  I  could  not  be  more  for- 
gotten or  unheeded  than  I  am  here.  I  am  a  dead 
man — dead  to  society,  without  the  pity  they  be- 
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stow  on  those  whose  souls  have  passed  to  judgment. 
Friends  to  see  me!  My  God!  I  have  sunk  from 
the  prime  of  life  into  old  age  in  this  place,  and 
there  is  not  one  to  raise  his  hand  above  my  bed, 
when  I  lie  dead  upon  it.  and  say,  '  It  is  a  blessing 
he  is  gone  !'  " 

The  excitement,  which  had  cast  an  unwonted 
light  over  the  man's  face  while  he  spoke,  subsided 
as  he  concluded;  and,  pressing  his  withered  hands 
together  in  a  hasty  and  disordered  manner,  he 
shuffled  from  the  room. 

"  Rides  rather  rusty,"  said  Mr.  Roker,  with  a 
smile.  "  Ah  !  they're  like  the  elephants ;  ihcy  feel 
it  now  and  then,  and  it  makes  them  wild  !" 

Having  made  this  deeply-sympathizing  remark, 
Mr.  Roker  entered  upon  his  arrangements  with 
such  expedition,  that  in  a  short  time  the  r-oom  was 
furnished  with  a  carpet,  six  chairs,  a  table,  a  sofa 
bedstead,  a  tea-kettle,  and  various  small  et  celeras, 
on  hire  at  the  very  reasonable  rate  of  seven-and- 
tvventy  shillings  and  sixpence  per  week. 

"  Now,  is  there  any  thing  more  we  can  do  for 
you?"  inquired  INIr.  Roker,  looking  round  with  great 
satisfaction,  and  gaily  clinking  the  first  week's  hire 
in  his  closed  fist. 

"  Why,  yes,"  said  Mr.  Pickwick,  who  had  been 
musing  deeply  for  some  time.  '^  Are  there  any 
people  here  who  run  on  errands,  and  so  forth?" 

"Outside,  do  you  mean?"  inquired  Mr.  R.o- 
ker. 

"  Yes ;  I  mean  who  are  able  to  go  outside.  Not 
prisoners." 

"  Yes,  there  is,"  said  Roker.  "  There's  an 
unfortunate  devil,  who  has  got  a  friend  on  the 
poor  side,  that's  glad  to  do  any  thing  of  that  sort. 
He's  been  running  odd  jobs,  and  that,  for  the  last 
two  months.     Shall  1  send  him  ?" 

"  If  you  please,"  rejoined  Mr.  Pickwick.  "  Stay; 
— no.  The  poor  side,  you  say.  I  should  like  to  sec 
it; — I'll  go  to  him  myself," 
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The  poor  side  of  n  debtor's  prison  is,  as  ils  name 
imports,  that  in  which  the  most  miserable  and  ab- 
ject class  of  debtors  are  confined.  A  prisoner 
having  declared  upon  the  poor  side,  pays  neither 
rent  nor  chummage.  His  fees,  upon  entering  and 
leaving  the  jail,  are  reduced  in  amount,  and  he 
becomes  entitled  to  a  share  of  some  small  quanti- 
ties of  food  ;  to  provide  which,  a  few  charitable 
persons  have,  from  time  to  time,  left  trifling  lega- 
cies in  their  wills.  Most  of  our  readers  will  re- 
member, that,  until  within  a  very  few  years  past, 
there  was  a  kind  of  iron  cage  in  the  wall  of  the 
Fleet  Prison,  within  which  was  posted  some  man 
of  hungry  looks,  who',  from  time  to  time,  rattled  a 
money-box,  and  exclaimed,  in  a  mournful  voice, 
"  Pray,  remember  the  poor  debtors;  pray,  remem- 
ber the  puor  debtors."  The  receipts  of  this  box, 
when  there  were  any,  were  divided  amona:  the 
poor  prisoners,  and  the  men  on  the  poor  side  re- 
lieved each  other  in  this  deo;radins^  office. 

Although  this  custom  has  been  abolished,  and 
the  cage  is  now  boarded  up,  the  miserable  and  des- 
titute condition  of  these  unhappy  persons  remains 
the  same.  We  no  longer  suffer  them  to  appeal  at 
the  prison  gates  to  the  charity  and  compassion  of 
the  passers  by;  but  we  still  leave  unblotted  in  the 
leaves  of  our  statute  book,  for  the  reverence  and 
admiration  of  succeeding  ages,  the  just  and  whole- 
some law  which  declares  that  the  sturdy  felon 
shall  be  fed  and  clothed,  and  that  the  penniless 
debtor  shall  be  left  to  die  of  starvation  and  naked- 
ness. This  is  no  fiction.  Not  a  w^eek  parses  over 
our  heads,  but,  in  every  one  of  our  prisons  for  debt, 
some  of  these  men  must  inevitably  expire  in  the 
slow  agonies  of  want,  if  they  were  not  relieved  by 
their  fellow-prisoners. 

Turning  these  things  in  his  mind,  as  he  mounted 
the  narrow  stair-case  at  the  foot  of  which  Roker 
had  left  him,  Mr.  Pickwick  gradually  worked  him- 
self to  the  boiling-over  point;  and  so  excited  was 
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he  with  his  reflections  on  this  subject,  that  he  had 
burst  into  the  room  to  which  he  had  been  directed, 
before  he  had  any  distinct  recollection  either  of 
the  place  in  which  he  was,  or  of  the  object  of  his 
visit. 

The  general  aspect  of  the  roonfi  recalled  him  to 
himself  at  once;  but  he  had  no  sooner  cast  his  eyes 
on  the  figure  of  a  man  who  was  brooding  over  the 
dusty  fire,  than,  letting  his  hat  fall  on  the  floor,  he 
stood  perfectly  fixed  and  immoveable  with  astonish- 
ment. 

"  Yes, in  tattered  garments,  and  without  a  coat; 
his  common  calico  shirt  yellow  and  in  rags ;  his 
hair  hanging  over  his  face;  his  features  changed 
u'ith  suffering,  and  pinched  with  famine, — there  sat 
Mr.  Alfred  Jingle;  his  head  resting  upon  his  hand, 
his  eyes  fixed  upon  the  fire,  and  his  whole  appear- 
ance denoting  misery  and  dejection  I 

Near  him,  leaning  listlessly  against  the  wall, stood 
a  strong  built  countryman,  flicking  with  a  worn-out 
hunting-whip  the  top  boot  that  adorned  his  right  foot; 
his  left  being  thurslinto  an  old  slipper.  Horses, dogs, 
and  drink  had  brought  him  there  pell-mell.  There 
was  a  rusty  spur  on  the  solitary  boot,  which  he 
occasionally  jerked  into  the  empty  air,  at  the  same 
time  giving  the  boot  a  smart  blow,  and  muttering 
some  of  the  sounds  by  which  a  sportsman  en- 
courages his  horse.  He  was  riding  in  imagination, 
some  desperate  stceple-chasc  at  that  moment.  Poor 
wretch !  he  never  rode  a  match  on  the  swiftest  ani- 
mal in  his  costly  stud,  with  half  the  speed  at  which 
he  had  torn  along  the  course  that  ended  in  the 
Fleet. 

On  the  opposite  side  of  the  room  an  old  man  was 
seated  on  a  small  wooden  box,  with  his  eyes  rivet- 
ted  on  the  floor,  and  his  face  settled  into  an  ex- 
pression of  the  deepest  and  most  hopeless  despair. 
A  younf^  girl — his  little  grand-daughter — was  hans^- 
ing  about  him,  endeavouring,  with  a  thousand 
childish  devices,  to  engage  his  attention;  but  the 
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old  man  neither  saw  nor  heard  her.  The  voice 
that  had  been  music  to  him,  and  the  eyes  that  had 
been  hght,  fell  coldly  on  his  senses.  His  limbs 
were  shaking  with  disease,  and  the  palsy  had  fast- 
ened on  his  mind. 

There  were  too  or  three  other  men  in  the  room, 
congregated  in  a  little  knot,  and  noisily  talking 
among  themselves.  There  was  a  lean  and  hag- 
gard woman,  too — a  prisoner's  wife — who  was 
watering,  with  great  solicitude,  the  wretched 
stump  of  a  dried-up,  withered  plant,  which  it  was 
plain  to  see  could  never  send  forth  a  green  leaf 
again ; — too  true  an  emblem,  perhaps,  of  the  of- 
fice she  had  come  there  to  discharge. 

Such  were  the  objects  which  presented  them- 
selves to  Mr.  Pickwick's  view,  as  he  looked  round 
him  in  amazement.  The  noise  of  some  one  stumb- 
ling hastily  into  the  room  roused  him.  Turning 
his  eyes  towards  the  door,  they  encountered  the 
new  comer  ;  and  in  him,  through  all  his  rags,  and 
dirt,  and  misery,  he  recognised  the  familiar  fea- 
tures of  Mr.  Job  Trotter. 

"  Mr.  Pickwick!"  exclaimed  Job  aloud. 

"Eh]"  said  Jingle,  starting  from  his  seat. 

"  Mr.  • !     So  it  is — queer  place — strange 

thing — serves  me  right — very."  And  with  this  Mr. 
Jingle  thrust  his  hands  into  the  place  where  his 
trousers  pocket  used  to  be,  and,  dropping  his 
chin  upon  his  breast,  sunk  back  into  his  chair. 

Mr.  Pickwick  was  affected;  the  two  men  looked 
so  very  miserable.  The  sharp  involuntary  glance 
Jingle  had  cast  at  a  small  piece  of  raw  loin  of  mut- 
ton, which  Job  had  brought  in  with  him,  said  more 
of  their  reduced  state  than  two  hours'  explanation 
could  have  done.  He  looked  mildly  at  Jingle,  and 
said : — 

"  I  should  like  to  speak  to  you  in  private.  Will 
you  step  out  for  an  instant?" 

"Certainly,"  said  Jingle,  rising  hastily.  "Can't 
step    far — no   danger    of    over-walking  yourself 
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here — spike  park — grounds  pretty — romarilic,but 
not  extensive — open  for  public  inspection — family 
always  in  town — housekeeper  desperately  care- 
ful— very." 

"  You  have  forgotten  your  coat,"  said  Mr.  Pick- 
wick, as  they  walked  out  to  the  staircase,  and 
closed  the  door  after  them. 

"Eh?"  said  Jingle.  "Spout — dear  relation — ■ 
uncle  Tom — couldn't  help  it — must  eat,  you  know. 
Wants  of  nature — and  all  that." 

"  What  do  you  mean'?"' 

"  Gone,  my  dear  sir— last  coat— can't  help  it. 
Lived  on  a  pair  of  boots — whole  fortnight.  Silk 
umbrella — ivory  handle — week — fact — honour — - 
ask  Job — knows  it. 

"'  Lived  for  three  v;eeks  upon  a  pair  of  boots 
and  a  silk  umbrella  with  an  ivory  liandle  I"  ex- 
claimed Mr.  Pickwick,  who  had  only  heard  of  such 
things  in  shipwrecks,  or  read  of  them  in  Consta- 
ble's Miscellany. 

'•  True,"  said  Jingle,  nodding  his  head.  "  Pawn- 
broker's shop — duplicates  here — small  sums — 
mere  nothing — all  rascals." 

"  Oh,"  said  Mr.  Pickwick,  much  relieved  bvthis 
explanation ;  "  I  understand  you.  You  have  pawned 
vour  wardrobe." 

"  Every  thing — Job's  too — all  sliirts  gone — never 
mind — saves  washing.  Nothing  soon — lie  in  bed — 
starve — die — inquest — little  bone-house — poor  pri- 
soner— common  necessaries— hush  it  up — gentle- 
men of  the  jury — warden's  tradesmen — keep  it 
snug — natural  death — coroner's  order — workhouse 
funeral  serve  him  right — all  over — drop  the  cur- 
tain." 

Jingle  delivered  this  singular  summary  of  his 
prospects  in  life  with  his  accustomed  volubility,  and 
with  various  twitches  of  the  countenance  to  coun- 
terfeit smiles.,  Mr.  Pickwick  easily  perceived  that 
his  recklessness  was  assumed,  and  looking  him  ft?IK 
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but  not  unkindly,  in  the  face,  saw  that  his  eyes 
were  moist  with  tears. 

"  Good  fellow,"  said  Jingle,  pressing  his  hand, 
•and  turning  his  head  away.  "  Ungrateful  dog — 
boyish  to  cry — can't  help  it — bad  fever — weak — 
ill — hungry.  Deserved  it  all ;  but  suffered  much — 
very."  Wholly  unable  to  keep  up  appearances 
any  longer,  and  perhaps  rendered  worse  by  the  ef- 
fort he  had  made,  the  dejected  stroller  sat  down 
on  the  stairs,  and,  covering  his  face  with  his  hands, 
sobbed  like  a  child. 

"  Come,  come,"  said  Mr.  Pickwick,  \vith  con- 
siderable emotion,  "  we'll  see  what  can  be  done 
when  I  know  all  about  the  matter.  Here,  Job; 
where  is  that  fellow  ?" 

•'  Here,  sir,"  replied  Job,  presenting  himself  on 
the  staircase.  We  have  described  him,  by-the-by, 
as  having  deeply-sunken  eyes  in  the  best  of  times ; 
in  his  present  state  of  want  and  distress,  he  looked 
,as  if  those  features  had  gone  out  of  town  altoge- 
ther. 

"  Here,  sir,"  said  Job. 

"Come  here,  sir,"  said  Mr.  Pickwick,  trying  t© 
;look  stern,  with  four  large  tears  running  down  his 
waistcoat.     "  Take  that,  sir." 

Take  wdiat?  In  the  ordinary  acceptation  of 
such  language,  it  should  have  been  a  I3I0W.  As 
the  w^orld  runs,  it  ought  to  have  been  a  sound, 
hearty  cuff;  for  Mr,  Pickwick  had  been  duped, 
deceived,  and  wronged  bv  the  destitute  outcast  who 
was  now  wholly  in  his  power.  Must  w^e  tell  the 
truth?  It  was  something  from  Mr.  Pickwick's 
waistcoat  pocket  which  chinked  as  it  was  given  into 
Job's  hand:  and  the  giving  which  somehow  or  other 
imparted  a  sparkle  to  the  eye,  and  a  swelling  to 
the  heart  of  our  excellent  old  friend,  as  he  hurried 
away. 

Sam  had  returned  when  Mr.  Pickwick  reached 
his  own  room,  and  was  inspecting  the  arrange- 
^nents  that  had  been  made  for  his  comfort,  with  a 
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kind  of  grim  satisfaction  which  was  very  pleasant 
to  look  upon.  Having  a  decided  objection  to  his 
master's  being  there  at  all,  Mr.  Weller  appeared 
to  consider  it  a  high  moral  duty  not  to  appear  too 
much  pleased  with  any  thing  that  was  done,  said, 
suggested,  or  proposed. 

"  Well,  Sam,"  said  Mr.  Pickwick. 

"Well,  sir,"  replied  Mr.  Weller. 

"Pretty  comfortable  now,  eh,  Sam?" 

"  Pretty  veil,  sir,"  responded  Sam,  looking  round 
him  in  a  disparaging  manner. 

"  Have  you  seen  Mr.  Tupman  and  our  other 
friends'?" 

*^Yes,  I  have  seen  'em,  sir,  and  they're  a  comin' 
to-morrow,  and  wos  worry  much  surprised  to  hear 
they  warn't  to  come  to-day,"  replied  Sam. 

"You  have  brou^i^ht  the  thin^js  1  wanted?" 

Mr.  Weller  in  reply  pointed  to  various  packages 
which  he  had  arranged  as  neatly  as  he  could,  in 
a  corner  of  the  room. 

"Very  well,  Sam,"  said  Mr.  Pickwick,  after  a 
little  hesitation  ;  "  listen  to  what  I  am  going  to  say, 
Sam.'' 

"  Cert'nly,  sir,"  rejoined  ^Ir.  Weller,  "  fire  avay, 


sir." 


"  I  have  felt  from  the  first,  Sam,"  said  JNIr.  Pick« 
wick,  with  much  solemnity,  "  that  this  is  not  the 
place  to  bring  a  young  man  to." 

"  Nor  an  old  'un  neither,  sir,"  observed  Mr. 
Weller. 

"You're  quite  right,  Sam,"  said  Mr.  Pickwick; 
"but  old  men  may  come  here  through  their  own 
heedlessness  and  unsuspiclon,  and  young  men  may 
be  brought  here  by  the  selfishness  of  those  they 
serve.  It  is  better  for  those  young  men,  in  every 
point  of  view,  that  they  should  not  remain  here. 
Do  you  understand  me,  Sam?" 

"  Vy  no,  sir,  I  do  not,"  replied  Mr.  Weller,  dog-, 
gedly." 

*'  Trv,  Sam,"  said  Mr.  Pickwick. 
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"  Veil,  sir,"  rejoined  Sam,  after  a  short  pause, 
''I  think  1  see  your  drift;  and  if  I  do  see  your 
drift,  it's  my  opinion  that  you're  a  connin'  it  a  great 
deal  too  strong,  as  the  nnail-cpachman  said  to  the 
snow  stornn,  ven.  it  overtook  him.'^ . 

"I  see  you  comprehend  me,  Sam,"  said  Mr. 
Pickwick.  "  Independently  of  my  wish  that  you 
should  not  be  idling  about  a  place  like  this  for 
years  to  come,  I  feel  that  for  a  debtor  in,  the  Fleet 
to  be  attended  by  his  man-servant  is  a  monstrous 
absurdity. — Sam,"  said  Mr.  Pickwick,  ''for  a  time 
vou  must  leave  me." 

"Oh,  for  a  time,  eh,  sir?"  rejoined  Mr.  Weller, 
rather  sarcastically. 

"Yes,  for  the  time  that  I  remain  here,"  said  Mr. 
Pickwick.  "Your  wages  I  shall  continue  to  pay. 
Any  one  of  my  three  friends  will  be  happy  to  take 
you,  were  it  only  out  of  respect  to  me.  And  if  1 
ever  do  leave  this  place,  Sam,"  added  Mr.  Pick- 
wick, with  assumed  cheerfulness — "if  I  do,  I  pledge 
you  my  w^ord  that  you  shall  return  to  me  in- 
stantly." 

"Now  Pll  tell  you  wot  it  is,  sir,"  said  Mr.  Wel- 
ler, in  a  grave  and  solemn  voice,  "This  here  sort 
o'  thing  von't  do  at  all,  so  dont  let's  hear  no  more 
about  it." 

"  I  am  serious,  and  resolved,  Sam,"  said  Mr.. 
Pickwick. 

"You  air,  air  you,  sir?"  inquired  Mr.  Weller, 
firmly.     "Worry  good,  sir;  then  so  am  I." 

Thus  speaking,  Mr.  Weller  fixed  his  hat  on  his 
head  with  great  precision,  and  abruptly  left  the. 
room. 

"  Sam,"  said  Mr.  Pickwick,  calling  after  him,, 
"Sam.     Here." 

But  the  long  gallery  ceased  to  re-echo  the  sound, 
of  footsteps.     Sam  Weller  was  gone. 
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SHOWING  HOW  MR.  SAMUEL  WELLER  GOT  INTO  DIFFI- 
CULTIES. 

In  a  lofty  room,  badly  lighted  and  worse  venti- 
lated, situate  in  Portugal-street,  Lincoln's  Inn-fields, 
there  sit  nearly  the  whole  year  round,  one,  two,  three, 
or  four  gentlemen  in  wigs,  as  the  case  may  be, 
with  little  writing  desks  before  them,  constructed 
after  the  fashion  of  those  used  by  the  judges  of  the 
[and,  barring  the  French  polish;  a  box  of  barris- 
ters on  their  right  hand ;  an  enclosure  of  insolvent 
debtors  on  their  left ;  and  an  inclined  plane  of  most 
especially  dirty  faces  in  their  front.  These  gen- 
tlemen are  the  Commissioners  of  the  Insolvent 
Court,  and  the  place  in  which  they  sit  is  the  Insol- 
vent Court  itself. 

It  is,  and  has  been,  time  out  of  mind,  the  re- 
markable fate  of  this  Court  to  be  somehow  or  other 
held  and  understood  by  the  general  consent  of  all 
the  destitute  shabby-genteel  people  in  London,  as 
their  common  resort,  and  place  of  daily  refuge.  It 
is  always  full.  The  steams  of  beer  and  spirits  per- 
petually ascend  to  the  ceiling,  and  being  condensed 
by  the  heat,  roll  down  the  walls  like  rain:  there 
are  more  old  suits  of  clothes  in  it  at. one  time,  than 
will  be  offered  for  sale  in  all  Iloundsditch  in  a 
twelve-month;  and  more  unwashed  skins  and  griz- 
zly beards  than  all  the  pumps  and  shaving-shops 
detween  Tyburn  and  Whitechapel  could  render 
decent  between  sunrise  and  sunset. 

It  must  not  be  supposed  that  any  of  these  people 
have  the  least  shadow  of  business  in,  or  the  re- 
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motest  connexion  with,  the  place  they  so  indefa- 
tigably  attend.  If  they  had,  it  would  be  no  matter 
of  surprise,  and  the  singularity  of  the  thing  would 
ceaseatonce.  Someofthemslcepduringthe greater 
part  of  the  sitting ;  others  carry  small  portable  din- 
ners  wrapped  in  pocket  handkerchiefs  or  sticking 
out  of  their  worn-out  pockets,  and  munch  and  lis- 
(en  with  equal  relish  ;  but  no  one  among  them 
was  ever  known  to  have  the  slightest  personal  in- 
terest in  any  case  that-ever  was  brought  forward. 
Whatever  they  do,. there  they  sit  from  the.  first  mo- 
ment to  the  last.  When  it  is  heavy  rainy  weather, 
they  all  come  in,  wet  through;  and  at  such  times 
the  vapours  of  the  Court  are  like  those  of  a  fungus- 
pit. 

A. casual  visiter  might  suppose  this  place  to  be 
a  temple  dedicated  to  the  Genius  of  Seediness. 
There  is  not  a  messenger  or  process-server  at- 
tached to  it,  who  wears  a  coat  that  was  made  for 
him  ;  not  a  tolerably  fresh  or  wholesome-looking 
man  in  the  wiiole  establishment,  except  a  little 
white-headed  apple-faced  tipstafif,  and  even  he, like 
an  ill-conditioned  cherry  preserved  in  brandy,  seems 
to  have  artificially  dried  and  withered  up  into  a  state 
of  preservation,  to  which  he  can  lay  no  natural 
claim.  The  very  barristers'  wngs  are  ill-powdered, 
and  their  curls  lack  crispness. 

But  the  attorneys,  who  sit  at  a  large  bare  table 
below  the  Commissioners,  arc,  after  all,  the  great- 
est curiosities.  The  professional  establishment  of 
the  more  opulent  of  these  gentlemen,  consists  of 
a  blue  bag  and  a  boy:  generally  a  youth  of  the 
Jewish  persuasion.  They  have  no  fixed  offices, 
their  legal  business  being  transacted  in  the  par- 
lours of  public  houses,  or  the  yards  of  prisons, 
whither  they  repair  in  crowds,  and  canvass  for 
customers  after  the  manner  of  omnibus  cads.  They 
are  of  a  greasy  and  mildewed  appearance;  and  if 
they  can  be  said  to  have  any  vices  at  all,  perhaps 
drinking  and  cheating  are  the  most  conspicuous 
;\monfy  them.     Their  residences  are  usually  on  the 
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outskirts  of  "  the  Rules,"  chiefly  lying  within  a 
circle  of  one  mile  from  the  obelisk  in  St.  George's 
Fields.  Their  looks  are  not  prepossessing,  and 
their  manners  arc  peculiar. 

Mr.  Solomon  Pell,  one  of  this  learned  body,  was 
a  fat  flabby  pale  man,  in  a  surtout  which  looked 
green  one  minute,  and  brown  the  next,  with  a  vel- 
vet collar  of  the  same  cameleon  tints.  His  fore- 
head was  narrow,  his  face  wide,  his  head  large, 
and  his  nose  all  on  one. side,  as  if  Nature,  indignant 
with  the  propensities  she  observed  in-  him  in  his 
birth,  had  given  it  an  angry  tweak  which- it  had 
never  recovered.  Being  short-necked  and  asth- 
matic, however,  he  respired  principally  through 
this  feature;  so,  perh.aps,  what  it  wanted  in  orna- 
ment it  made  up  in.  usefulness. 

*'  I'm  sure  to  bring  him  through  it,"  said  Mr. 
Pell. 

"  xA.rc  you,  though  V'  replied  the  person  to  whom 
the  assurance  was  pledged. 

"Certain  sure,"  replied  Pell;  "but  if  he'd  gone 
to  any  irregular  practitioner,  mind  you,  I  wouldn't 
have  answered  for  the  consequences." 

'*Ah!"  said  the  other,  with  open  mouth. 

"No,  that  I  wouldn't,"  said  Mr.  Pell;  and  he 
pursed  up-  his  lip?,  frowned,  and  shook  his  head 
mysteriously. 

Now  the  place  where  this  discourse  occurred, 
was  the  public-house  just  opposite  to  the  Insolvent 
Court;  and  the  person  with  wliom  it  was  held  was 
no  other  than  the  elder  Mr.  Weller,  who  had  come 
there  to  comfort  and  console  a  friend,  whose  peti- 
tion to  be  dischrirfTcd  under  the  act  was  to  be  that 
day  heard,  nnd  whose  attorney  he  was  at  that 
moment  consulting. 

"  And  vere  is  George?"  inquired  the  old  gen- 
tleman. 

Mr.  Pell  jerked  hisL  head  in  the  direction  of  a 
back  parlour,  whither  Mr.  Weller  at  once  repair- 
ing, was  immediately  greeted  in  the  warmest  and 
most  flattering  manner  by  some  half-dozen  of  hi§ 
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professional  brethren,  in  token  of  their  gratifica- 
tion at  his  arrival.  The  insolvent  gentleman,  who 
had  contracted  a  speculative  but  imprudent  pas- 
sion for  horsing  long  stages,  which  had  led  to  his 
present  embarrassments,  looked  extremely  well, 
and  was  soothing  the  excitement  of  his  feelings 
with  shrimps  and  porter. 

The  salutation  between  Mr.  Weller  and  his 
friends  was  strictly  confined  to  the  freemasonry 
of  the  craft;  consisting  of  a  jerking  round  of  the 
right  wrist,  and  a  tossing  of  the  little  finger  into 
the  air  at  the  same  time.  We  once  knew  two  famous 
coachmen  (they  are  dead  now,  poor  fellows)  who 
were  twins,  and  between  whom  an  unaffected  and 
devoted  attachment  existed.  They  passed  each 
other  on  the  Dover  road  every  day,  for  twenty- 
four  years,  never  exchanging  any  other  greeting 
than  this;  and  yet,  when  one  died,  the  other  pined 
away,  and  soon  afterv/ards  followed  him ! 

"Veil,  George,"  said  Mr.  Weller,  senior,  taking 
off  his  upper  coat,  and  seating  himself  with  his  ac- 
customed gravity.  "  How  is  it  ?  All  right  behind, 
and  full  inside?" 

"All  right,  old  feller/'  replied  the  embarrassed 
gentleman. 

''  Is  the  gray  mare  made  over  to  any  body  ?" 
inquired  Mr.  Weller  anxiously. 

George  nodded  in  the  affirmative. 

"Veil,  that's  all  right,"  said  Mr.  Weller. 
"Coach  taken  care  on,  also?" 

*^  Con-signed  in  a  safe  quarter,"  replied  George, 
wringing  the  heads  off  half-a-dozcn  shrimps,  and 
swallowing  them  without  any  more  ado. 

"Werry  good,  werry  good,"  said  Mr.  Weller. 
"  Alvays  see  to  the  drag  ven  you  go  down  hill. 
Is  the  vay-bill  all  clear  and  straight  for'erd?" 

"  The  schedule,  sir,"  said  Pell,  guessing  at  Mr. 
Weller's  meaning,  "  the  schedule  is  as  plain  and 
satisfactory  as  pen  and  ink  can  make  it." 

Mr.  Weller  nodded  in  a  manner  which  bespoke 
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his  inward  approval  of  these  arrangements;  and 
then,  turning  to  Mr.  Pell,  said,  pointing  to  his  friend 
George, — 

"  Ven  do  you  take  his  cloths  off"?'^ 

*^Why,"  replied  Mr.  Pell,  "  he  stands  third- on 
the  opposed  list,  and  I  should  think  it  his  turn  in 
about  half  an  hour.  I  told  my  clerk  to  come  over 
and  tell  us  when  there  was  a  chance." 

Mr.  Weller  surveyed  the  attorney  from  head  to 
foot  with  great  admiration,  and  said  emphatically, — 

^'And  what'll  you  take,  sir?' 

"Why,  really,"  replied  Mr.  Pell,  "you're  very — . 
Upon  my  word  and  honour,  Pm  not  in  the  habit 
of .  It's  so  very  early  in  the  morning,  that,  ac- 
tually, I  am  almost .     Well,  you  may  bring 

me  three  penn'orth  of  rum,  my  dear." 

The  ofHciating  damsel,  who  had  anticipated  the 
order  before  it  was  given,  set  the  glass  of  spirits 
before  Pell,  and  retired. 

*'  Gentlemen,"  said  Mr.  Pell,  looking  round  upon 
the  company,  "  Success  to  your  friend.  I  don't 
like  to  boast,  gentlemen ;  it's  not  my  way ;  but  I 
can't  help  saying,  that,  if  your  friend  hadn't  been 

fortunate  enoii*-h  to  fall  into  hands  that but  I 

won't  sav  what  I  was  eioinsc  to  sav.  Gentlemen, 
ray  services  to  you."  Having  emptied  the  glass  in 
a  twinkling,  Mr.  Pell  smacked  his  lips,  and  looked 
complacently  round  on  the  assembled  coachmen, 
who  evidently  resi;arded  him  as  a  species  of  divi- 
nity. 

"  Let  me  see,"  said  the  legal  authority — "  What 
was  I  a-savino-,  o;cntlemen?" 

"  I  think  you  was  remarkin'  as  you  wouldn't 
have  no  objection  to  another  o'  the  same,  sir,"- 
said  Mr.  VVcller,  with  grave  facetioiisness^ 

"  Ha,  ha  !"  laughed  "Mr.  Pell.  "  Not  bad,  not 
bad.     A  professional  nruin,  too!     At  this  time  of 

the  morning  it  would  be   rather,  too  good  a . 

Well,  I  don't  know,  my  dear,-— you  ma]}  do  that 
again,  if  you  please.     Hem  !" 
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This  last  sound  was  a  solemn  and  dignified 
cough,  in  which  Mr.  Pell,  observing  an  indecent 
tendency  to  mirth  in  some  of  his  auditors,  consi- 
dered it  due  to  himself  to  indulge. 
.  ''The  late  Lord  Chancellor,  gentlemen,  was  very 
fond  of  me,"  said  Mr.  Pell. 

"And  werry  creditable  in  him,  too,"  interposed 
Mr.  Weller. 

"Hear,  hear,"  assented  Mr.  Pell's  client.  "Why 
shouldn't  he  be  ?" 

"  Ah — why,  indeed  !"said  a  very  red-faced  man, 
who  had  said  nothing  yet,  and  who  looked  ex- 
tremely unlikely  to  say  any  thing  more.  "Why 
shouldn't  he  ?' 

A  murmur  of  assent  ran  through  the  company. 

"I  remember,  gentlemen," said  Mr.  Pell,  "dining 
with  him  on  one  occasion  ; — there  was  only  us  two, 
but  every  thing  as  splendid  as  if  twenty  people 
had  been  expected ;  the  great  seal  on  a  dumb- 
waiter at  his  right  hand,  and  a  man  in  a  bag-wig 
and  suit  of  armour  guarding  the  mace  with  a 
drawn  sword  and  silk  stockings,  which  is  per- 
petually done,  gentlemen^  night  and  day;  when  he 
said  *Pell,'  he  said;  'no  false  delicacy,  Pell.  You're 
a  man  of  talent;  you  can  get  any  body  through 
the  Insolvent  Court,  Pell;  and  your  country  should 
be  proud  of  you.'  Those  were  his  very  words. — 
*  My  Lord,'  I  said,  *  you  flatter  me.' — '  Pell,  he  said, 
'if  I  do  Pm  d— ed.'"" 

"Did  he  say  that?"  inquired  Mr.  Weller. 

"He  did,"  replied  Pell. 

"  Veil,  then,"  said  Mr.  Weller,  "  I  say  Parlia- 
ment  ought  to  ha'  taken  it  up ;  and  if  he'd  been  a 
poor  man,  they  would  ha'  done  it." 

"  But,  my  dear  friend,"  argued  Mr.  Pell,  "  it  was 
in  confidence." 

"  In  what?"  said  Mr.  Weller. 

"  In  confidence." 

"Oh  !  werry  good,"  replied  Mr.  Weller,  after  a 
little  reflection.  ''  If  he  damned  his-self  in  confi- 
dence, o'  course  that  was  another  thing." 
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"  Of  course  it  was,"  said  Mr.  Pell.     ''  The  dis- 
tinction's obvious,  you  will  perceive." 

*•  Alters  the  case  entirely,"  said  Mr.  Weller.  "Go 
on,  sir." 

"  No ;  I  will  not  go  on,  sir,"  said  Mr.  Pell,  in  a 
low  and  serious  lone.  "  You  have  reminded  me, 
sir,  that  this  conversation  was  private — private  and 
con6dential,  gentlemen.  Gentlemen,  1  am  a  pro- 
fessional man.  It  may  be  that  I  am  a  good  deal 
looked  up  to,  in  my  profession — it  may  be  that  I 
am  not.  Most  people  know.  I  say  nothing.  Ob- 
servations have  already  been  made,  in  this  room,  in- 
injurious  to  the  reputation  of  my  noble  friend.  You 
will  excuse  me, gentlemen  :  I  was  imprudent.  I  feel 
that  I  have  no  right  to  mention  this  matter  without 
his  concurrence.  Thank  you,  sir;  thank  you." 
Thus  delivering  himself,  Mr.  Pell  thrust  his  hands 
into  his  pockets,  and  frowning  grimly  around,  rat- 
tled three-halfpence  with  terrible  determination. 

This  virtuous  resolution  had  scarcely  been 
formed,  when  the  boy  and  the  blue  bag,  who  were 
inseparable  companions,  rushed  violently  into  the 
room,  and  said  (at  least  the  boy  did  ;  for  the  blue 
bag  took  no  part  in  the  announcement)  that  the 
<:ase  was  coming  on  directly.  The  intelligence 
was  no  sooner  received  than  the  whole  party  hur- 
ried across  the  street,  and  began  to  hght  their  way 
into  Court — a  preparatory  ceremony,  which  has 
been  calculated  to  occupy,  in  ordinary  cases,  from 
twenty-five  minutes  to  thirty. 

Mr.  Weller  being  stout,  cast  himself  at  once  into 
the  crowd,  with  the  desperate  hope  of  ultimately 
turning  up  in  some  place  which  would  suit  him. 
His  success  was  not  (juite  equal  to  his  expectation?, 
for  having  neglected  to  tnke  his  hat  off,  it  was 
knocked  over  his  eyes  by  some  unseen  person,  upon 
whose  toes  he  had  alighted  with  considerable  force. 
Apparently  this  individual  regretted  his  impetLO- 
■sity  immediately  afterwards,  for,  muttering  an  indis- 
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tinct  exclamation  of  surprise,  he  dragged  the  old 
man  out  into  the  hall,  and,  after  a  violent  struggle, 
released  his  head  and  face. 

"  Samivel  !"  exclaimed  Mr.  Weller,  when  he 
v/as  thus  enabled  to  behold  his  rescuer. 

Sam  nodded. 

"  You're  a  dutiful  and  affectionate  little  boy,  you 
are,  ain't  you  V  said  Mr.  Weller,  "  to  come  a  bon- 
netin'  your  father  in  his  old  age  ?" 

"  How  should  I  know  who  you  wos?"  responded 
the  son.  "  Do  you  s'pose  I  wos  to  tell  you  by  the 
weieht  o'  vour  foot?' 

"  Velj,  that's  werry  true,  Sammy,"  replied  Mr. 
Weller,  mollified  at  once;  "  but  wot  are  you  a 
doin'  on  here  1  Your  gov'nor  can't  do  no  good 
here,  Sammy.  They  von't  pass  that  werdict ;  they 
von't  pass  it,  Sammy."  And  Mr.  Weller  shook 
his  head  with  legal  solemnity. 

"  Wot  a  perwerse  old  file  it  is  !"  exclaimed  Sam, 
"  alvays  a  goin'  on  about  werdicts  and  alleybis, 
and  that.  Who  said  any  thing  about  the  wer- 
dict V 

Mr.  Weller  made  no  reply,  but  once  more  shook 
"his  head  most  learnedly. 

*'  Leave  off  rattlin'  that  'ere  nob  o'  yourn,  if  you 
don't  want  it  to  come  off  the  springs  altogether," 
said  Sam  in}patiently,  "and  behave  reasonable.  1 
vent  all  the  way  down  to  the  Markis  o'  Granby  arter 
you  last  night." 

"Did  vou  see  the  Marchionness  o'  Granby,  Sam- 
my?"  inquired  Mr.  Weller,  with  a  sigh. 

*'  Yes,  I  did,"  replied  Sam. 

"  How  wos  the  dear  creetur  lookin'?" 

"  Werry  queer,"  said  Sam.  "  I  think  she's  in- 
jurin'  herself  gradivally  vith  too  much  o'  that'cre 
pine-apple  rum,  and  other  strong  medicines  of  the 
same  natur." 

"  You  don't  mean  that,  Sammy  ?"  said  the  se- 
-rrior,  earnestly. 

"  I  do,  indeed,"  replied  the  junior. 
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Mr.  Weller  seized  his  son's  hand,  clasped  it,  and 
let  it  falJ.  There  was  an  expression  on  his  coun- 
tenance in  doing  so — not  of  dismay  or  apprehen- 
sion, but  partaking  more  of  the  sweet  and  gentle 
character  of  hope.  A  gleam  of  resignation,  and 
even  of  cheerfulness,  passed  over  his  face  too,  as 
he  slowly  said — "  I  ain't  quite  certain,  Sammy;  I 
wouldn't  like  to  say  I  wos  altogether  positive,  in 
case  of  any  subsekent  disappintment,  but  1  rayther 
think,  my  boy — I  rayther  think  that  the  shepherd's 
got  the  liver  complaint!" 

"  Does  he  look  bad?"  inquired  Sam. 

"  He's  uncommon  pale,"  replied  the  father, 
*'  'cept  about  the  nose,  vich  is  redder  than  ever. 
His  appetite  is  worry  so-so,  but  he  imbibes  wun- 
derful." 

Some  thoughts  of  the  rum  appeared  to  obtrude 
themselves  on  Mr.  Weller's  mind  as  he  said  this,  for 
he  looked  gloomy  and  thoughtful;  but  very  short- 
ly recovered,  as  was  testified  by  a  perfect  alpha- 
bet of  winks,  in  which  he  was  only  wont  to  in- 
dulge when  particularly  pleased. 

"  Veil,  now,"  said  Sam,  *'  about  my  affair.  Just 
open  them  ears  o'  yourn,  and  don't  say  nothin'  till 
Pve  done."  With  this  brief  preface,  Sam  related, 
as  succinctly  as  he  could,  the  last  memorable  con- 
versation he  had  had  with  Mr.  Pickwick. 

"Stop  there  by  himself,  poor  creetur!" exclaimed 
the  elder  Mr.  Weilcr,  "  without  nobody  to  take  his 
part !     It  can't  be  done,  Samivel,  it  can't  be  done." 

"  O' course  it  can't,"  asserted  Sam;  I  know'd 
that  afore  I  came." 

"  Vy,  they'll  eat  him  up  alive,  Sammy,"  ex- 
claimed Mr.  Weller. 

Sam  nodded  his  concurrence  in  the  opinion. 

*'  He  goes  in  rayther  raw,  Sammy,"  said  Mr. 
Weller  metaphorically,  "  and  he'll  come  out  done 
so  cx-ceedin'  brown,  that  his  most  formiliar  friends 
won't  know  him.  Roast  pigeon's  nothin'  to  it,  Sam- 
my." 

PART  IV.  15 
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Again  Sam  Weller  nodded. 

"It  oughtn't  to  be,  Samivel,"  said  Mr.  Weller, 
gravely. 

"  It  musn't  be,"  said  Sam. 

"  Cerfnly  not,"  said  Mr.  Weller. 

"Veil  now,"  said  Sam,  "you've  been  a  prophe- 
cyin'  avay  vi'erry  fine,  liice  a  red-faced  Nixon,  as 
the  sixpenny  books  gives  picters  on." 

"Who  wos  he,  Sammy?"  inquired  Mr.  Weller. 

*^  Never  mind  who  he  was,"  retorted  Sam  ;  "  he 
warn't  a  coachman,  that's  enough  for  you." 

*'  I  knovv'd  a  ostler  o'  that  name,"  said  Mr. 
Weller,  musing. 

"  It  warn't  him,"  said  Sam.  "  This  here  gen- 
'Im'n  was  a  prophet." 

"  Wol's  a  prophet  ?"  inquired  Mr.  Weller,  look- 
ing sternly  on  his  son. 

"  Vy,  a  man  as  tells  what's  agoin'  to  happen,*"' 
replied  Sam. 

"I  wash  Pd  know'd  him,  Sammy,"  said  Mr. 
Weller.  "  P'raps  he  might  ha'  throw'd  a  small 
light  on  that  'ere  liver  complaint  as  we  wos  a 
speakin'  on  just  now.  Hows'ever,  if  he's  dead, 
and  ain't  left  the  bisness  to  nobody,  there's  an  end 
on  it.  Go  on,  Sammy,"  said  Mr.  Weller  with  a 
sigh. 

"Veil,"  said  Sam,  "you're  been  a  prophecy  in' avay 
about  wot'll  happen  to  the  gov'nor  if  he's  left  alone. 
— Don't  you  see  any  vay  o'  takin'  care  on  him  V* 

"  No,  1  don't,  Sammy,"  said  Mr.  Weller,  with  a 
reflective  visage. 

"  No  vay  at  all?"  inquired  Sam. 

"  No  vay,"  said  Mr.  Weller,  "  unless" — and  a 
gleam  of  intelh"gence  lighted  v.p  his  countenance 
as  he  sunk  l)is  voice  to  a  whisper,  and  applied  his 
mouth  to  the  ear  of  his  otFspring — "unless  it  is 
getting  him  out  in  a  turn-up  bedslead,  unbeknown 
to  the  turnkevs,  Sammy,  or  dressin'  him  up  like  an 
old  'ooman  vilh  a  green  wail." 

Sam  Weller  received  both  of  these  suggestions 
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with  unexpected  contempt,  and  again  propounded 
his  question. 

"  No,"  said  the  old  gentleman ;  "  if  he  von't  let 
you  stop  there,  I  see  no  vay  at  all.  It's  no  tho- 
roughfare, Sammy — no  thoroughfare." 

"  Well,  then,  I'll  tell  you  wot  it  is,"  said  Sam, 
"I'll  trouble  you  for  the  loan  of  five-and-twenty 
poimd." 

"Wot  good  'ull  that  do?"  inquired  Mr.  Weller. 

"Never  mind,"  replied  Sam.  "  P'raps  you  may 
ask  for  it  five  minits  artervards  ;  p'raps  1  may  say 
I  von't  pay,  and  cut  up  rough.  You  von't  think  o' 
arrestir]'  your  own  son  for  the  money,  and  sendin' 
him  off  to  the  Fleet,  will  you,  you  unnat'ral  waga- 
bond '(" 

At  this  reply  of  Sam's,  the  father  and  son  ex- 
changed a  complete  code  of  sly  telegraphic  nods 
and  gestures,  after  which,  the  elder  Mr.  Weller  sat 
himself  down  on  a  stone  step,  and  laughed  till  he 
was  purple. 

"Wot  a  old  image  it  is  1"  exclaimed  Sam,  in- 
dignant at  this  loss  of  time.  "What  are  you  set- 
tin'  down  there  for,  con-wertin'  your  face  into  a 
street-door  knocker,  vcn  there's  so  much  to  be  done. 
Vere's  the  money?" 

"  In  the  boot,  Sammy,  in  the  boot,"  replied  Mr. 
Weller,  composing  his  features.  "  Hold  my  hat, 
Sammy." 

Having  divested  himself  of  his  incumbrance,  Mr. 
Weller  gave  his  body  a  sudden  wrench  to  one  side, 
and,  by  a  dexterous  twist,  contrived  to  get  his  right 
hand  into  a  most  capacious  pocket,  from  whence, 
after  a  great  deal  of  panting  and  exertion,  he  ex- 
tricated a  pocket-book  of  ihe  laro;e  octavo  size, 
fastened  by  a  huge  leather-strap.  From  thence  he 
drew  forth  a  couple  of  whip-lashes,  three  or  four 
buckles,  a  little  sample-b'ag  of  corn,  and  finally  a 
small  roll  of  very  dirty  bank-notes,  from  which  he 
selected  the  required  amount,  which  he  handed 
over  to  Sam. 
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"  And  now,  Sammy,"  said  the  old  gentleman, 
when  the  whip-lashcs,  and  the  buckles,  and  the 
sample,  had  been  all  put  back,  and  the  book  once 
more  deposited  at  the  bottom  of  the  same  pocket, 
"  Now,  Sammy,  I  know  a  gen'im'n  here  as'll  do 
the  rest  o'  the  bisness  for  us,  in  no  time — a  limb  o' 
the  law,  Sammy,  as  has  got  brains  like  the  frogs, 
dispersed  all  over  his  body,  and  reachin'  to  the 
worry  tips  of  his  fingers;  a  friend  of  the  Lord 
Chancellorship's,  Sammy,  who'd  only  have  to  tell 
him  what  he  wanted,  and  he'd  lock  you  up  for  life, 
if  that  wos  all." 

^'  1  say,"  said  Sam,  "  none  o'  that." 

"None  o'  wot?"  inquired  Mr.  Weller. 

"  Vy,  none  o'  them  unconstitootional  ways  o' 
doin'  it,"  retorted  Sam.  "  The  have-his-carcass, 
next  to  the  perpetual  motion,  is  vun  o'  the  blcss- 
edest  things  as  wos  ever  naade.  I've  read  that 
'ere  in  the  newspapers  worry  of'en." 

"Well,  wot's  that  got  to  do  with  it?"  inquired 
Mr.  Weller. 

"  Just  this  here,"  said  Sam,  "  that  I'll  patronise 
the  inwention,  and  go  in,  that  vay,  No  visperin's 
to  the  Chancellorship — I  don't  like  the  notion.  It 
mayn't  be  altogether  safe,  villi  reference  to  the 
gettin'  out  agin." 

Deferring  to  his  son's  feeling  upon  this  point, 
Mr.  Weller  at  once  sought  the  erudite  Solomon 
Pell,  and  acquainted  him  with  his  desire  to  issue  a 
writ  instantly  for  the  sum  of  twenty-five  pounds, 
and  costs  of  process,  to  be  executed  without  delay 
upon  the  body  of  one  Samuel  Weller;  the  charges 
thereby  incurred  to  be  paid  in  advance  to  Solo- 
mon Pell. 

The  attorney  was  in  high  glee,  for  the  embar- 
rassed coach-horser  was  ordered  to  be  discharged 
forthwith.  He  highly  approved  of  Sam's  attach- 
ment to  his  master;  declared  that  it  strongly  re- 
minded him  of  his  own  feeliniis  of  devotion  to  his 
friend,  the  Chancellor;  and  at  once  led  the  elder 
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Mr.  Weller  down  to  the  Temple,  to  swear  the  af- 
fidavit of  debt,  which  the  boy,  with  the  assistance 
of  the  blue  bag,  had  drawn  up  on  the  spot. 

Mean  while  Sam,  having  been  formally  intro- 
duced to  the  white  washed  gentleman  and  his  friends, 
as  the  offspring  of  Mr.  Weller,  of  the  Belle  Sau- 
vage,  was  treated  with  marked  distinction,  and  in- 
vited to  regale  himself  with  them  in  honour  of  the 
occasion — an  invitation  which  he  was  by  no  means 
backward  in  accepting. 

The  mirth  of  gentlemen  of  this  class  is  of  a  grave 
and  quiet  character  usually;  but  the  present  in- 
stance was  one  of  peculiar  festivity,  and  they  re- 
laxed in  proportion.  After  some  rather  tumultu- 
ous toasting  of  the  Chief  Commissioner  and  Mr. 
Solomon  Pell,  who  had  that  day  displayed  such 
transcendent  abilities,  a  mottled-faced  gentleman, 
in  a  blue  shawl,  proposed  that  somebody  should 
sing  a  song.  The  obvious  suggestion  was,  that 
the  mottled-faced  gentleman,  beinff  anxious  for  a 
song,  should  sing  it  himself;  but  this  the  mottled- 
faced  fientleman  sturdilv,  and  somewhat  offensive- 
ly,  dechned  to  do;  upon  which,  as  is  not  unusual 
in  such  cases,  a  rather  angry  colloquy  ensued. 

"  Gentlemen,"  said  the  coach-horser,  "  rather 
than  disturb  the  harmony  of  this  delightful  occa- 
sion, perhaps  Mr.  Samuel  Weller  will  oblige  the 
company." 

'•Raly,  gentlemen,'^  said  Sam,  "I'm  not  werry 
much  in  the  habit  o'  sin^in'  vithout  the  instrument ; 
but  anythin'  for  a  quiet  life,  as  the  man  said  ven 
he  took  the  sitivation  at  the  light-house." 
'■  With  ihis  prelude,  Mr.  Samuel  Weller  burst  at 
once  into  the  following  wild  and  beautiful  legend, 
which,  under  the  impression  that  it  is  not  general- 
ly known,  we  take  the  liberty  of  quoting.  We 
would  beg  to  call  particular  attention  to  the  mo- 
nosyllable at  the  end  of  the  second  and  fourth  lines, 
which  not  only  enables  the  singer  to  take  breath 
at  those  points,  but  greatly  assists  the  metre. 

15* 
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3^omance. 
I. 

Bold  Turpin  vimce,  on  Hounslow  Heatli, 

His  bold  mare  Bess  bestrode — er; 

Ven  there  he  see'd  the  Bishop's  coach 

A-comin'  along  the  road — er. 

So  he  gallops  close  to  the  orse's  legs, 

And  he  claps  his  head  vithin; 

And  the  Bishop  says,  *'  Sure  as  eggs  is  eggs, 

This  here's  the  bold  Turpin!" 

(Chorus.)  Jlndthe  Bishop  says,  "  Sure  as  eggs  is  eggs,. 
This  here's  the  bold  Turpi?!.'" 

II. 

Says  Turpin,  "  You  shall  eat  your  words. 
With  a  sarse  of  leaden  bul — let;" 
So  he  puts  a  pistol  to  his  mouth. 
And  he  fires  it  down  his  gul — let. 
The  coachman  lie  not  likin'  the  job. 
Set  off  at  a  full  gal-lop. 
But  Uick  put  a  couple  of  balls  in  his  nob,. 
And  perwailed  on  him  to  stop. 

(Cuonrs  sarcastically. )  But  Dick  put  a  couple  of  balls  in  his  nob, 

Jnd  perwailed  on  him  to  stop. 

"  I  maintain  that  that  'ere  song's  personal  to  the 
cloth,"  said  the  mottied-faced  gentleman,  inter- 
rupting it  at  this  point.  "I  demand  the  name  o' 
that  coachman." 

"JNobody  kno^v'd,"  replied  Sam.  "He  hadn't 
got  his  card  in  his  pocket." 

"I  object  to  the  introduction  o'  politics,"  said 
the  naottled-face  gentleman.  "  I  submit  that,  in 
the  present  company,  that  'ere  song's  political ;  and, 
wot's  much  the  same,  that  it  ain't  true.  I  say  that 
that  coachman  did  ?wl  run  avay;  but  that  he  died 
game — game  as  pheasants;  and  I  wont  hear  nothin' 
said  to  the  contrairey." 

As  the  mottled-faced  gentleman  spoke  with  great 
energy  and  determination,  and  as  the  opinions  of 
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the  company  seemed  divided  on  the  subject,  it 
threatened  to  give  rise  to  fresh  altercation,  when 
Mr.  Welier  and  Mr.  Pell  most  opportunely  ar- 
rived. 

"  All  right,  Sammy,"  said  Mr.  Welier. 

"  The  officer  will  be  here  at  four  o'clock,"  said 
Mr.  Pell.  "  I  suppose  you  won't  run  away  mean 
while— eh T     Ha!  ha!*' 

"P'raps  my  cruel  pa  'uU  relent  afore  that,"  re- 
plied Sam,  with  a  broad  grin. 

"Not  I,"  said  the  elder  Mr.  Welier. 

"  Do,"  said  Sam. 

"  Not  on  no  account,"  replied  the  inexorable 
creditor. 

"  ril  give  bills  for  the  amount  at  sixpence  a 
month,"  said  Sam. 

"  I  wont  take  'em,"  said  Mr.  Welier. 

"  Ha,  ha,  ha!  very  good,"  said  Mr.  Solomon  Pell, 
who  was  making  out  his  little  bill  of  costs;  "a 
very  amusing  incident  indeed.  Benjamin,  copy 
that,"  and  Mr.  Pell  smiled  again,  as  he  called  Mr. 
Welter's  attention  to  the  amount. 

"  Thank  you,  thank  you,"  said  the  professional 
gentleman,  taking  up  another  of  the  greasy  notes 
as  Mr.  Welier  took  it  from  the  pocket-book. 
"  Three  ten  and  one  ten  is  live.  Much  obliged  to 
you,  Mr.  Welier.  Your  son  is  a  most  deserving 
young  man,  very  much  so  indeed,  sir.  It's  a  very 
pleasant  trait  in  a  young  man's  character — very 
much  so,"  added  Mr.  Pell,  smiling  smoothly  round, 
as  he  buttoned  up  the  money. 

"Wot  a  game  it  is  !"  said  the  elder  ]Mr.  Welier, 
with  a  chuckle.     "  A  reg'lar  prodigy  son  !" 

"Prodii^al — prodigal  son,  sir,"  suggested  Mr. 
Pell,  mildly. 

"Never  mind,  sir,"  said  Mr.  Welier,  with  digni- 
ty. "1  know  vvot's  o'clock,  sir.  Yen  I  don't,  V\\ 
ask  you,  sir." 

Bv  the  time  the  officer  arrived,  Sam  had  made 
himself  so  extremely  popular,  that  the  congregated 
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gentlemen  determined  to  see  him  to  prison  in  a 
body.  So  off  they  set;  the  plaintiff  and  defendant 
walking  arm-in-arm,  the  officer  in  front,  and  eight 
stout  coachmen  bringing  up  the  rear.  At  Sergeants' 
Inn  coffee-house  the  whole  party  halted  to  refresh ; 
and,  the  legal  arrangements  being  completed,  the 
procession  moved  on  again. 

Some  little  commotion  was  occasioned  in  Fleet 
Street  by  the  pleasantry  of  the  eight  gentlemen  in 
the  flank,  who  persevered  in  walking  four  abreast; 
and  it  was  also  found  necessary  to  leave  the  mot- 
tled-faced gentleman  behind,  to  fight  a  ticket-por- 
ter, it  being  arranged  that  his  friends  should  call 
for  him  as  they  came  back.  Nothing  but  these  lit- 
tle incidents  occurred  on  the  way.  When  they 
reached  the  gate  of  the  Fleet,  the  cavalcade,  taking 
the  time  from  the  plaintiff,  gave  three  tremendous 
cheers,  for  the  defendant ;  and,  after  having  shaken 
hands  all  round,  left  him. 

Sam  having  been  formally  delivered  into  the  war- 
den's custody,  to  the  intense  astonishment  of  Roker, 
and  to  fhe  evident  emotion  of  even  the  phlegmatic 
Neddy,  passed  at  once  into  the  prison,  walked 
straight  to  his  master's  room,  and  knocked  at  the 
door. 

"  Come  in,"  said  Mr.  Pickwick. 

Sam  appeared,  pulled  off  his  hat,  and  smiled. 

"  Ah,  Sam,  my  good  lad,"  said  Mr.  Pickwick, 
evidently  delighted  to  see  his  humble  friend  again; 
*^  I  had  no  intention  of  hurting  your  feelings  yes- 
terday, my  fiilhful  fellow,  by  what  I  said.  Put 
down  your  hat,  Sam,  and  let  me  explain  my 
meaning  a  little  more  at  length." 

*' Won't  presently  do,  sir?"  inquired  Sam. 

"  Certainly,"  said  Mr.  Pickwick;  "  but  why  not 
now  ?" 

"  Pd  rather  not  now,  sir,"  rejoined  Sam. 

"Why?"  inquired  Mr.  Pickwick. 

"'Cause,"  said  Sam,  hesitating. 

"  Because   of  what?'  inq^uired  Mn   Pickwick, 
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alarmed  at  his  follower's  manner.     "  Speak  out, 
Sam." 

"'Cause,"  rejoined  Sam;  "'cause  I've  got  a 
little  bisness  as  I  want  to  do." 

"What  business?"  inquired  Mr.  Pickwick,  sur- 
prised at  Sam's  confused  manner. 

"  Nothing'  partickler,  sir,"  replied  Sam. 

"  Oh,  if  it's  nothing  particular,"  said  Mr.  Pick- 
wick, with  a  smile,  "  you  can  speak  with  me  first." 

"  1  think  I  had  better  see  arter  it  at  once,"  said 
Sam,  still  hesitating. 

Mr.  Pickwick  looked  amazed,  but  said  nothins;. 

"  The  fact  is "  said  Sam,  stopping  short. 

"Well!"  said  Mr.  Pickwick.  "Speak  out, 
Sam." 

"  Why,  the  fact  is,"  said  Sam,  with  a  desperate 
effort,  "  P'raps  Pd  better  see  arter  my  bed  afore 
I  do  anythin'  else." 

"  Your  bedr  exclaimed  Mr.  Pickwick,  in  asto- 
nishment. 

"Yes,  my  bed,  sir,"  replied  Sam.  " Pm  a  pri- 
soner. I  was  arrested  this  here  werry  arternoon 
for  debt." 

"  You  arrested  for  debt !"  exclaimed  Mr.  Pick- 
wick, sinking  into  a  chair. 

"  Yes,  for  debt,  sir,"  replied  Sam  ;  "  and  the  man 
as  put  me  in  'uU  never  let  me  out,  till  you  go  out 
yourself" 

*^ Bless  my  heart  and  soul!"  ejaculated  Mr.  Pick- 
wick.    "  VViiat  do  you  mean?" 

"Wot  I  say,  sir,"  rejoined  Sam.  "  If  it's  forty 
year  to  come,  I  shall  be  a  pris'ner,  and  Pm  very 
glad  on  it;  and  if  it  iiad  been  Newgate,  it  vould 
ha'  been  just  the  same.  Now  the  murder's  out, 
and,  damme,  there's  an  end  on  it." 

With  these  words,  which  he  repeated  with  great 
emphasis  and  violence,  Sam  Wcller  dashed  his  hat 
upon  the  ground,  in  a  most  unusual  state  of  ex- 
citement; and  then,  folding  his  arms,  looked  firmly 
and  fixedly  in  his  master's  face. 
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CHAPTER  XLIII. 


TREATS  OF  DIVERS  LITTLE  MATTERS  WHICH  OCCURRED 
IN  THE  FLEET,  AND  OF  MR.  WINKLE's  MYSTERIOUS 
BEHAVIOUR  ;  AND  SHOWS  HOW  THE  POOR  CHANCERY 
PRl^iONER  OBTAINED  HIS  RELEASE  AT  LAST. 

Mr.  Pickwick  felt  a  great  deal  too  much  touched 
by  the  warmth  of  Sam's  attachment,  to  be  able  to 
exhibit  any  mnnifestation  of  anger  or  displeasure 
at  the  precipitate  course  he  had  adopted,  in  vo- 
luntarily consio-nincr  himself  to  a  debtors'  prison  for 
an  indetinite  period.  The  only  point  on  which  he 
persevered  in  demanding  any  explanation,  was,  the 
name  of  Sam's  detaining  creditor,  but  this  Mr. 
We  Her  as  perseveringly  withheld. 

"It  ain't  o'  no  use,  sir,"  said  Sam,  again  and 
again.  "  He's  a  ma-licious,  bad-disposed,  vorldly- 
minded,  spiteful,  windictive  creetur,  with  a  hard 
heart  as  there  an't  no  soft'nin',  as  the  wirtuous 
clergyman  remarked  of  the  old  gen'lm'n  with  the 
dropsy,  ven  he  said,  that  upon  the  whole  he  thought 
he'd  rayther  leave  his  property  to  his  vife  than 
build  a  chapel  vith  it." 

"But  consider,  Sam,"  Mr.  Pickwick  remon- 
strated, "the  sum  is  so  small  that  it  can  very  easily 
be  paid,  and  having  made  up  my  mind  that  you 
shall  stop  with  me,  you  should  recollect  how  much 
more  useful  you  would  be,  if  you  could  go  outside 
the  walls," 
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"  Werry  much  obliged  to  you,  sir,"  replied  Mr. 
Weller  gravely ;  *'  but  I'd  rayther  not." 

"Rather  not  do  what,  Sam?" 

"  Vy,  sir,  I'd  rayther  not  let  myself  down  to  ask 
a  favour  o'  this  here  unremorseful  enemy." 

"But  it  is  no  favour  asking  him  to  take  the 
money,  Sam,"  reasoned  Mr.  Pickwick, 

"  Beg  your  pardon,  sir,"  rejoined  Sam  ;  "  but  it 
'ud  be  a  very  great  favour  to  pay  it,  and  he  don't 
deserve  none;  that's  vere  it  is,  sir." 

Here  Mr.  Pickwick,  rubbing  his  nose  with  an 
air  of  some  vexation,  Mr.  Weller  thought  it  pru- 
dent to  change  the  theme  of  the  discourse. 

"  I  takes  my  determination  on  principle,  sir," 
remarked  Sam,  "  and  you  takes  yours  on  the  same 
ground;  vich  puts  me  in  mind  o'  the  man  as  killed 
his-self  on  principle,  vich  o'  course  you've  heerd 
on,  sir."  Mr.  Weller  paused  when  he  arrived  at 
this  point,  and  cast  a  comical  look  at  his  master 
out  of  the  corners  of  his  eyes. 

"  There  is  no  of  course  in  the  case,  Sam,"  said 
Mr.  Pickwick,  i^raduallv  breakinfr  into  a  smile,  in 
spite  of  the  uneasiness  which  Sam's  obstinacy  had 
given  him.  "  The  fame  of  the  gentleman  in  ques- 
tion never  reached  my  ears." 

"No,  sir!"  exclaimed  Mr.  Weller.  "You  as- 
tonish me,  sir ;  he  wos  a  clerk  in  a  gov'ment  of- 
fice, sir." 

"Was  he?"  said  Mr.  Pickwick. 

"Yes,  he  wos,  sir,"  rejoined  Mr.  Weller;  "  and 
a  werry  pleasant  gen'lm'n  too — one  o'  the  precise 
and  tidy  sort,  as  puts  their  i^cet  in  little  India-rub- 
ber fire-buckets  vcn  its  vet  veather,  and  never  has 
no  other  bosom  friends  but  hare-skins  ;  he  saved 
up  his  money  on  principle,  vore  a  clean  shirt  ev'ry 
day  on  principle,  never  spoke  to  none  of  his  rela- 
tions on  principle,  'fear  they  shou'd  want  to  bor- 
row money  of  him;  and  he  wos  altogether,  in  fact, 
an  uncommon  agreeable  character.     He  had  his 
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hair  cut  on  principle  vunce  a  fortnight,  and  con- 
tracted for  his  clothes  on  the  economic  principle — 
three  suits  a  year,  and  send  back  the  old  vuns. 
Being  a  worry  reg'lar  gen'lm'n  he  din'd  ev'ry  day 
at  the  same  place,  ver  it  wos  one  and  nincpence  to 
cut  olF  the  joint ;  and  a  worry  good  one  and  nine- 
pence  worth  he  used  to  cut,  as  the  landlord  often 
said,  vith  the  tears  a  tricklin'  down  his  face,  let 
alone  the  vay  he  used  to  poke  the  fire  in  the  vin- 
ter  time,  vich  wos  a  dead  loss  o'  four-pence  ha'pen- 
ny a  day,  to  say  nothin'  at  all  o'  the  aggrawation 
o'  seein'  him  do  it.  So  uncommon  grand  vith  it 
too  !  '  Post  arter  the  next  gen'lm'n,'  he  sings  out 
every  day  ven  he  comes  in.  '  See  arter  the  Times, 
Thomas;  let  me  look  at  the  Mornin'  Herald,  ven 
it's  out  o'  hand:  don't  forget  to  bespeak  the  Chro- 
nicle ;  and  just  bring  the  'Tizer,  vill  you  :'  and  then 
he'd  set  vith  his  eyes  fixed  on  the  clock,  and  rush 
out  just  a  quarter  a  minit  afore  the  time  to  vaylay 
the  boy  as  wos  a  comin'  in  vith  the  evenin'  paper, 
vich  he'd  read  vith  sich  intense  interest  and  perse- 
werance,  as  vorked  the  other  customers  up  to  the 
"werry  confines  o'  desperation  and  insanity,  'spe- 
cially one  i-rascible  old  gen'lm'n  as  the  vaiter  wos 
alvays  obliged  to  keep  a  sharp  eye  on  at  sitch 
times,  'fear  he  should  be  tempted  to  commit  some 
rash  act  vith  the  carving  knife.  Veil,  sir,  here 
he'd  stop,  occupyin'  the  best  place  for  three  hours, 
and  never  takin'  nothin' arter  his  dinner  but  sleep, 
and  then  lic'd  go  avay  to  a  coflfee  house  a  few 
streets  ofT,  and  have  a  small  pot  o'  coffee  nnd  four 
crumpets,  arter  vich  he'd  valk  home  to  Kensing- 
ton and  go  to  bed.  One  night  he  wos  took  very 
ill ;  sends  for  the  doctor;  doctor  comes  in  a  green 
fly,  vith  a  kind  o'  Robinson  Crusoe  set  o'  steps  as 
he  could  let  down  ven  he  got  out,  and  pull  up  ar- 
ter him  ven  he  got  in,  to  perwent  the  necessity  o' 
the  coachman's  gettin'  down,  and  thereby  unde- 
ceivin'  the  public  by  lettin'  'em  see  that  it  wos  only 
a  livery  coat  he'd  got  on,  and  not  the  trousers  to 
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inalch.  '  Wot's  the  matter?'  says  the  doctor. 
*Werry  ill,'  says  the  patient.  '  VVot  have  you 
been  a  eaten'  of?'  says  the  doctor.  *  Roast  weal,' 
says  the  patient.  '  Wot's  the  last  thing  you  de- 
woured  ?'  says  the  doctor.  'Crumpets,' says  the 
patient.  ^That's  it,'  says  the  doctor.  '  I'll  send 
you  a  box  of  pills  directly,  and  don't  you  never 
take  no  more  o'  them,'  he  says.  '  No  more  o'  wot  V 
says  the  patient — '  Pills !'  *  No ;  cru-mpets,'  says  the 
doctor.  'Why?'  says  the  patient,  starting  up  in 
bed;  '  I've  eat  four  crumpets  ev'ry  night  for  fifteen 
year  on  principle.'  '  Veil,  then,  you'd  better  leave 
'em  ofi'on  principle,'  says  the  doctor.  '  Crumpets 
is  wholesome,  sir,'  says  the  patient.  *  Crumpets  is 
not  wholesome,  sir,'  says  the  doctor,  worry  fierce- 
ly. 'But  they're  so  cheap,'  says  the  patient, 
comin'  down  a  little,  '  and  so  werry  fillin'  at  the 
price.'  'They'd  be  dear  to  you  at  any  price; 
dear  if  you  wos  paid  to  eat  'em,'  says  the  doctor. 
'  Four  crumpets  a  night,'  he  says,  '  vill  do  your 
bisness  in  six  months  !'  The  patient  looks  him 
full  in  the  face,  and  turns  it  over  in  his  mind  for  a 
long  time,  and  at  last  he  says,  '  Are  you  sure  o' 
that  'ere,  sir?'  '  I'll  stake  my  professional  reputa- 
tion on  it,'  says  the  doctor.  '  How  many  crumpets 
at  a  sittin',  do  you  think  'ud  kill  me  oft*  at  once?' 
says  the  patient.  '  I  don't  know,'  says  the  doctor. 
'Do  you  think  half  a  crown's  vurth  'ud  do  it,' says 
the  patient.  'I  think  it  might,'  says  the  doctor. 
'  Three  shillin's  vurth  'ud  be  sure  to  do  it,  I  s'pose?" 
says  the  patient.  'Certainly,'  says  the  doctor. 
'Worry  good,'  says  the  patient;  'good  night.' 
Next  morriin'  he  gets  up,  has  a  fire  lit,  orders  in 
three  shillins'  vurth  o'  crumpets,  toasts  'cm  allj 
eats  'em  all,  and  blows  his  brains  out." 

"  What  did  he  do  that  for?"  inquired  Mr.  Pick- 
wick abruptly  ;  for  he  was  considerably  startled  by 
this  tragical  termination  of  the  narrative. 

"Wot  did  he  do  it  for,  sir!"  reiterated  Sam. 
"  Wy,  in  support  of  his  great  principle  that  crum- 
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pets  vvos  wholesome,  and, to  show  that  he  vouldn't 
be  put  out  of  his  vay  for  nobody  !" 

With  such  like  shiftings  and  changings  of  the  dis- 
course, did  Mr.  VVeller  nneet  his  master's  question- 
ing upon  the  night  of  his  taking  up  his  residence  in 
the  Fleet:  finding  all  gentle  remonstrance  useless, 
Mr.  Pickwick  at  length  yielded  a  reluctant  con- 
sent to  his  taking  lodgings  by  the  week,  of  a  bald- 
headed  cobbler,  who  rented  a  small  slip  room  in  one 
of  the  upper  galleries.  To  this  humble  apartment 
Mr.  VVeller  moved  a  mattress  and  bedding,  which 
he  hired  of  Mr.  Roker;  and  by  the  time  he  lay  down 
upon  it  at  night  was  as  much  at  home  as  if  he  had 
been  bred  in  the  prison,  and  his  whole  family  had 
vegetated  therein  for  three  generations. 

"Do  you  alvays  smoke  arter  you  goes  to  bed, 
old  cock?"  inquired  Mr.  Weller  of  his  landlord, 
when  they  had  both  retired  for  the  ninrht. 

"Yes,  I  does,  young  bantam,"  replied  the  cob- 
bler. 

"  Vill  you  allow  me  to  in-quire  vy  you  make 
up  your  bed  under  that  'ere  deal  table?"  said 
Sam. 

"  'Cause  I  was  alvays  used  to  a  four-poster  afore 
I  came  here,  and  I  l]nd  the  legs  of  the  table  answer 
just  as  well,"  replied  the  cobbler. 

"  You're  a  character,  sir,"  said  Sam. 

"I  haven't  got  any  thing  of  the  kind  belonging 
to  me,"  rejoined  the  cobbler,  shaking  his  head; 
"  and  if  you  want  to  meet  with  a  good  one,  I'm 
afraid  you'll  find  some  difficulty  in  suiting  yourself 
at  this  register  office." 

The  above  short  dialogue  took  place  as  Mr.  Wel- 
ler lay  extended  on  his  mattress  at  one  end  of  the 
room,  and  the  cobbler  on  his  at  the  other;  the 
apartment  being  illumined  by  the  light  of  a  rush 
candle  and  the  cobbler's  pipe,  which  was  glow^ing 
below  the  table  like  a  red-hot  coal.  The  conver- 
sation, brief  as  it  was,  predisposed  Mr.  Weller 
strongly  in  his  landlord's  favour,  and  raising  him- 
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self  on  his  elbow  he  took  a  more  lengthened  sur- 
vey of  his  appearance  than  he  had  yet  had  either 
time  or  incHnation  to  make. 

He  was  a  sallow  man — all  cobblers  are  ;  and  had 
a  strong  bristlv  beard — all  cobblers  have;  his  face 
was  a  queer,  good-tempered,  crooked  featured 
piece  of  workmanship,  ornamented  with  a  couple 
of  eyes  that  must  have  worn  a  very  joyous  ex- 
pression at  one  time,  for  they  sparkled  yet.  The 
man  was  sixty  by  years,  and  Heaven  knows 
how  old  by  imprisonment,  so  that  his  having  any 
look  approaching  to  mirth  or  contentment  was  sin- 
gular enough.  He  was  a  little  man,  and  being  half 
doubled  up  as  he  lay  in  bed,  looked  about  as  long 
as  he  ought  to  have  been  without  his  legs.  He 
had  got  a  great  red  pipe  in  his  mouth,  and  was 
smoking  and  staring  at  the  rushlight  in  a  state  of 
enviable  placidity. 

"  Have  you  been  here  long  ?"  inquired  Sam, 
breaking  the  silence  which  had  lasted  for  some 
time. 

"  Twelve  years,"  replied  the  cobbler,  biting  the 
end  of  his  pipe  as  he  spoke. 

"Contempt?"  inquired  Sam. 

The  cobbler  nodded. 

"Veil,  then,"  said  Sam,  with  some  sternness, 
"  wot  do  you  persevere  in  bein'  obstinit  for,  vastin' 
your  precious  life  avayin  this  here  magnified  pound? 
Vy  don't  you  give  in,  and  tell  the  Chancellorship 
that  you're  worry  sorry  for  makin'  his  court  con- 
temptible, and  you  won't  do  so  no  more?" 

The  cobbler  put  his  pipe  in  the  corner  of  his 
mouth  while  he  smiled,  and  then  brought  it  back 
to  its  old  place  again,  but  said  nothing. 

"  Vy  don't  you  ?"  said  Sam,  urging  his  question 
strenuously. 

*'x\h,"  said  the  cobbler,  "you  don't  quite  un- 
derstand these  matters.  What  do  you  suppose 
ruined  me,  now?" 

"  Vy,"  said    Sam,  trimming  the    rushlight,  "I 
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s'pose  the  beglnnin'  wos,  that  you  got  into  debt, 

eh?" 

"  Never  owed  a  farden,"  said  the  cobbler :  "  try- 
again." 

*^  Veil,  perhaps,"  said  Sam,  ^-  you  bought  houses, 
vich  is  delicate  English  for  goin'  mad  ;  or  took  to 
buildin',  vich  is  a  medical  term  for  bein'  incurable." 

The  cobbler  shook  his  head,  and  said — "  Try 
again." 

"  You  didn't  go  to  law,  I  hope  ?"  said  Sam,  sus- 
piciously. 

*'  Never  in  my  life,"  replied  the  cobbler.  "  The 
fact  is,  I  was  ruined  by  having  money  left  me." 

"Come,  come,"  said  Sam;  "that  von't  do.  1 
vish  some  rich  enemy  'ud  try  to  vork  my  destruc- 
tion in  that  'ere  vay.     I'd  let  him." 

"  Oh,  I  dare  say  you  don't  believe  it,"  said  the 
cobbler,  quietly  smoking  his  pipe.  "I  wouldn't  if 
I  was  vou  ;  but  it's  true  for  all  that." 

"  How  wos  it?'  inquired  Sam,  half  induced  to 
believe  the  fact  already  by  the  look  the  cobbler 
gave  him. 

"Just  this,"  replied  the  cobbler;  an  old  gentleman 
that  I  worked  for,  down  in  the  country,  and  a  hum- 
ble relation  of  whose  I  married — she's  dead,  God 
bless  her,  and  thank  Him  for  it — was  seized  with 
a  fit  and  went  oiT." 

"Where?"  inquired  Sam,  who  was  growing  slee- 
py after  the  numf;rous  events  of  the  day. 

"How  should  I  know  where  he  went?"  said  the 
cobbler,  speaking  through  his  nose  in  an  intense 
enjoymerjt  of  his  pipe.     "  He  went  oflfdead.'^ 

"  Oh,  that  indeed,"  said  Sam.     "  Veil  ?" 

"  Well,"  said  the  cobbler,  "  he  left  five  thousand 
pound  behind  him." 

"And  worry  gen-teel  in  him  so  to  do,"  said  Sam. 

"  One  of  which,"  continued  the  cobbler,  "  he  left 
to  me,  'cause  I'd  married  his  relation,  you  see." 

"Worry  good,"  murmured  Sam. 

*'^nd  being  surrounded   by  a  great  number  of 
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nieces  and  nevys,  as  was  always  quarrelling  and 
fighting  among  themselves  for  the  property,  he 
makes  me  his  executor,  and  leaves  the  rest  to 
me  in  trust,  to  divide  it  among  'em  as  the  will 
prowided." 

"  Wot  do  you  mean  by  leavin'  it  on  trust?"  in- 
quired Sam,  waking  up  a  little.  "  If  it  ain't  ready 
money,  vere's  the  use  on  it?" 

"It's  a  law  term,  that's  all,"  said  the  cobbler. 

"  I  don't  think  that,"  said  Sam,  shaking  his  head. 
*'  There's  werry  little  trust  at  that  shop.  How- 
s'ever,  go  on." 

"  Well,"  said  the  cobbler,  "  when  I  was  going  to 
take  out  a  probate  of  the  will,  the  nieces  and  nevys, 
who  was  desperately  disappointed  at  not  getting 
all  the  money,  enters  a  caveat  againet  it." 

"  What's  that?"  inquired  Sam. 

"  A  legal  instrument,  which  is  as  much  as  to  say, 
it's  no  go,"  replied  tlie  cobbler. 

"I  see,"  said  Sam,  "a  sort  of  brother-in-law  o' 
the  have-his-carcass.     Veil." 

"  But,"  continued  the  cobbler,  *'  finding  that  they 
couldn't  agree  among  themselves,  and,  consequently 
couldn't  get  up  a  case  against  the  will,  they  with- 
drew the  caveat,  and  I -paid  all  the  legacies.  I'd 
hardly  done  it,  when  one  nevy  brings  an  action  to 
set  the  will  aside.  The  case  comes  on  some  months 
afterwards,  before  a  deaf  old  gentleman,  in  a  back 
room  somewhere  down  by  Paul's  Churchyard;  and 
after  four  counsels  liad  taken  a  day  a-piece  to  bo- 
ther him  regidarly,  he  takes  a  veek  or  two  to  con- 
sider and  read  the  evidence  in  six  voUums,  and 
then  gives  his  judgment  that  how  the  testator  was 
not  quite  right  in  his  head,  and  I  must  pay  all  the 
money  back  again,  and  all  the  costs.  1  appealed; 
the  case  come  on  before  three  or  four  very  sleepy 
gentlemen,  who  had  heard  it  all  before  in  the  other 
court,  where  they're  lawyers  without  work;  the 
only  difference  being,  that  there  they're  called  doc- 
tors, and  in  the  other  place  delegates,  ifyouundcr- 
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stand  that;  and  they  very  dutifully  confirmed  the 
decision  of  the  old  gentleman  below.  After  that 
we  went  into  Chancery,  where  we  are  still,  and 
where  I  shall  always  be.  My  lawyers  have  had 
all  my  thousand  pound  long  ago;  and  what  between 
the  estate,  as  they  call  it,  and  the  costs,  I'm  here 
for  ten  thousand,  and  shall  stop  here  till  I  die,  mend- 
ing shoes.  Some  gentlemen  have  talked  of  bring- 
ing it  before  parliament,  and  1  dare  say  would  have 
done  it,  only  they  hadn't  time  to  come  to  me,  and 
I  hadn't  power  to  go  to  them  ;  and  they  got  tired  of 
my  long  letters,  and  dropped  the  business.  And 
this  is  God's  truth,  without  one  word  of  suppression 
or  exaggeration,  as  fifty  people,  both  in  this  place 
and  out  of  it,  very  well  know." 

The  cobbler  paused  to  ascertain  what  effect  his 
story  had  produced  upon  Sam  ;  but  finding  that  he 
had  dropped  asleep,  knocked  the  ashes  oat  of  his 
pipe,  sighed,  put  it  down,  drew  the  bed-clothes  over 
his  head,  and  went  to  sleep  too. 

Mr.  Pickwick  was  sitting  at  breakfast  alone  next 
morning,  Sam  being  busily  engaged  in  the  cobbler's 
room,  polishing  his  master's  shoes  and  brushing  the 
black  gaiters,  when  there  came  a  knock  at  the 
door,  which,  before  Mr.  Pickwick  could  cry  "Come 
in,"  was  followed  by  the  appearance  of  a  head  of 
hair  and  a  cotton-velvet  cap,  both  of  which  arti- 
cles of  dress  he  had  no  difficulty  in  recognising  as 
the  personal  property  of  Mr.  Smangle. 

"  How  are  you  '("  said  that  worthy,  accompany- 
ing the  inquiry  with  a  score  or  two  of  nods;  "I  say, 
do  you  expect  anybody  this  morning?  Three  men  — 
devilish  gentlemanly  fellows — have  been  asking  aft- 
er you  down  stairs,  and  knocking  at  every  door  on 
the  Hall  flight;  for  which  they've  been  most  infer- 
nally blown  up  by  the  collegians  that  had  (he  trou- 
ble of  opening  'em." 

"  Dear  me  !  how  very  foolish  of  them,"  said  Mr. 
Pickwick,  rising.     «'  Yes,  1  have  no  doubt  they  are 
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some  friends  whom  I  rather  expected  to  see  yes- 
terday." 

"  Friends  of  yours !"  exclaimed  Smangle,  seizing 
Mr.  Pickwick  by  the  hand.  "  Say  no  more.  Curse 
me,  they're  friends  of  mine  from  this  minute,  and 
friends  of  Mivins's  loo.  Infernal  pleasant  gentle- 
manly dog,  Mivins,  isn't  he?"  said  Smangle,  with 
great  feeling. 

"  I  know  so  little  of  the  gentleman,"  said  Mr. 
Pickwick,  hesitating,  "  that  I — ■■ — " 

"  I  know  you  do,"  interposed  Smangle,  clasping 
Mr.  Pickwick  by  the  shoulder.  "  You  shall  know 
him  better.  You'll  be  delighted  with  him.  That 
man,  sir,"  said  Smangle,  with  a  solemn  counte- 
nance, *'  has  comic  powers  that  would  do  honour 
to  Drury  Lane  Theatre." 

"  Has  he  indeed  T"  said  Mr.  Pickwick* 

"  Ah,  he  has,  indeed  !"  replied  Smangle.  •'  Hear 
him  come  the  four  cats  in  the  wheelbarrow — four 
distinct  cats,  sir,  I  pledge  you  my  honour.  Now 
you  know  that's  infernal  clever ;  dam'me,  you  can't 
help  liking  a  man,  when  you  see  these  sort  of  traits 
about  him.  He's  only  one  fault — that  little  failing 
I  mentioned  to  you,  you  know." 

As  Mr.  Smangle  shook  his  head  in  a  confidential 
and  sympathizing  manner  at  this  juncture,  Mr. 
Pickwick  felt  that  he  was  expected  to  say  some- 
thing, so  he  said  "  Ah  !"  and  looked  restlessly  at 
the  door. 

"  Ah  '."  echoed-  Mr.  Smangle,  with  a  long-drawn 
sigh.  "  He's  delightful  company,  that  man  is,  sir — 
I  don't  know  better  company  any  where;  but  he 
has  that  one  drawback.  If  the  ghost  of  his  grand- 
father, sir,  was  to  rise  before  him  this  minute,  he'd 
ask  him  for  the  loan  of  his  acceptance  on  an  eigh' 
teen- penny  stamp." 

"  Dear  me!"  exclaimed  Mr.  Pickwick. 

"Yes,"  added  Mr.  Smangle;  "  and  if  he'd  the 
power  of  raising  him  again,  he  would,  in  two  months 
and  three  days  from  this  time,  to  renew  the  biH!" 
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"  These  are  very  remarkable  traits,"  said  Mr. 
Pickwick  ;  "  but  Pm  afraid  that  while  we  are  talk- 
incr  here,  my  friends  may  be  in  a  state  of  great 
perplexity  at  not  finding  me." 

"  ril  show  'em  the  way,"  said  Smanglc,  making 
for  the  door.  "  Good  day,  I  won't  disturb  you 
while  they're  here,  you  know.     By-the  by " 

As  Smangle  pronounced  the  last  three  words,  he 
stopped  suddenly,  reclosed  the  door  which  he  had 
opened,  and,  walking  softly  back  to  JNIr.  Pickwick, 
stepped  close  up  to  him  on  tiptoe,  and  said  in  a 
very  soft  whisper — 

"  You  couldn't  make  it  convenient  to  lend  me 
half-a-crown  till  the  latter  end  of  next  week,  could 

you?" 

Mr.  Pickwick  could  scarcely  forbear  smiling,  but 
managing  to  preserve  his  gravity,  he  drew  forth 
the  coin,  and  placed  it  in  Mr.  Smangle's  palm; 
upon  which  that  gentleman  with  many  nods  and 
winks,  implying  profound  mystery,  disappeared  in 
quest  of  the  three  strangers,  with  whom  he  present- 
ly returned  ;  and  having  coughed  thrice,  and  nodded 
as  many  times  as  an  assurance  to  Mr.  Pickwick 
that  he  should  not  forget  to  pay,  he  shook  hands 
all  round  in  an  engaging  manner,  and  at  length 
took  himself  off. 

"  My  dear  friends,"  said  Mr.  Pickwick,  shaking 
hands  alternately  with  Mr.  Tupman,  Mr.  Winkle, 
and  Mr.  Snodgrass,  who  were  the  three  visiters  in 
question.     "  I  am  delighted  to  see  you." 

The  triumvirate  were  much  affected.  Mr.  Tup- 
man  shook  his  head  dcploring;ly;  Mr.  Snodgrass 
drew  forth  his  handkerchief  with  undisguised  emo- 
tion ;  and  Mr.  Winkle  retired  to  the  window,  and 
sniffed  aloud. 

*'  Mornin'  gen'i'm'n,"  said  Sam,  entering  at  the 
moment  with  the  shoes  and  gaiters;  "  avay  vilh 
melincholly,  as  the  little  boy  said  ven  his  school- 
missis  died.     Velcome  to  the  college,  genTm'n." 

"  This  foolish  fellow,-'  said  Mr.  Pickwick,  tap- 
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ping  Sam  on  the  head  as  he  knelt  down  to  but- 
ton up  his  master's  gaiters — "  This  foolish  fellow 
has  got  himself  arrested  in  order  to  be  near  me." 

"What!"  exclaimed  the  three  friends. 

"Yes,  gen'l'm'n,"  said  Sam,  "I'm  a — stand 
steady,  sir,  if  you  please — I'm  a  pris'ner,  gen'l'm'n  ; 
con-fined,  as  the  lady  said." 

"  A  prisoner!"  exclaimed  Mr.  Winkle,  with  un- 
accountable vehemence. 

"Hallo,  sir!"  responded  Sam,  looking  up. 
"Wol's  the  matter,  sir?' 

"  I  had  hoped,  Sam,  that nothing,  nothing," 

said  Mr.  Winkle,  precipitately. 

There  was  something  so  very  abrupt  and  un- 
settled in  Mr.  Winkle's  manner,  that  Mr.  Pick- 
wick involuntarily  looked  at  his  two  friends  for 
explanation. 

"  We  don't  know,"  said  Mr.  Tupman,  answer- 
ing this  mute  appeal  aloud.  He  has  been  much  ex- 
cited for  two  days  past,  and  his  whole  demeanour 
very  unlike  what  it  usually  is.  We  feared  there 
lyiust  be  something  the  matter,  but  he  resolutely 
denies  it." 

"No,  no,"  said.  Mr.  Winkle,  colourino:  beneath 
Mr.  Pickwick's  gaze  ;  "  there  is  really  nothing.  I 
assure  you  there  is  nothing,  my  dear  sir.  It  will  be 
necessary  for  me  to  leave  town  for  a  short  time  on 
private  business,  and  I  had  iioped  to  have  pre- 
vailed upon  you  to  allow  Sam  to  accompany  me." 

Mr.  Pickwick  looked  more  astonished  than  be- 
fore. 

"I  think,"  faltered  Mr.  Winkle,  "that  Sam 
would  have  had  no  objection  to  do  so;  but  of  course 
his  being  a  prisoner  here,  renders  it  impossible.  So 
J,  must  go  alone." 

As  Mr.  Winkle  said  these  words,  ]\Ir.  Pickwick 
felt  with  some  astonishment  that  Sam's  fingers 
were  trembling  at  the  gaiters,  as  if  he  were  rather 
surprised  or  startled.  He  looked  up  at  Mr.  Win- 
l^le,  too,  when  he  had  finished  speaking,  and  though 
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the  glance  they  had  exchanged  was  instantaneous, 
they  seemed  to  understand  each  other. 

"  Do  you  know  any  thing  of  this,  Sam  ?"  said 
Mr.  Pickwick  sharply. 

"  No,  I  don't  sir,"  replied  Mr.  Weller,  beginning 
to  button  with  extraordinary  assiduity. 

"Are  you  sure,  Sam?"  said  Mr.  Pickwick. 

"  Vy,  sir,"  responded  Mr.  Weller  ;  "  I'm  sure  so 
far,  that  Pve  never  heerd  any  thin'  on  the  subject 
afore  this  moment.  If  I  makes  any  guess  about 
it,"  added  Sam,  looking  at  Mr.  Winkle,  "  I  haven't 
got  any  right  to  say  wot  it  is,  'fear  it  should  be  a 
wrong  'un." 

"  I  have  no  right  to  make  any  farther  inquiry 
into  the  private  affairs  of  a  friend,  however  inti- 
mate a  one,"  said  Mr.  Pickwick,  after  a  short  si- 
lence; "  at  present  let  me  merely  say,  that  I  do 
not  understand  this  at  all.  There — we  have  had 
quite  enough  of  the  subject." 

Thus  expressing  himself,  Mr.  Pickwick  led  the 
conversation  to  different  topics,  and  Mr.  Winkle 
gradually  appeared  more  at  ease,  though  still  very 
far  from'  being  completely  so.  They  had  all  so 
much  to  converse  about,  that  the  morning  very 
quickly  passed  away;  and  when  at  three  o'clock 
Mr.  Weller  produced  upon  the  little  dining  table, 
a  roast  leg  of  mutton  and  an  enormous  meat  pie, 
with  sundry  dishes  of  vegetables,  and  pots  of  por- 
ter, which  stood  upon  the  chairs  or  the  sofa-bed- 
stead, or  where  they  could,  every  body  felt  dis- 
posed to  do  justice  to  the  meal,  notwithstanding 
that  the  meat  had  been  purchased  and  dressed, 
and  the  pie  made  and  baked  at  the  prison  cookery 
hard  by. 

To  these  succeeded  a  bottle  or  two  of  very  good 
wine,  for  which  a  messenger  was  despatched  by 
Mr.  Pickwick  to  the  Horn  Coffeehouse,  in  Doctors' 
Commons.  The  bottle  or  two,  indeed,  might  be 
more  properly  described  as  a  bottle  or  six,  for  by 
the  time  it  was  drunk  and  tea  over,  the  bell  be- 
gan to  ring  for  strangers  to  withdraw. 
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But  if  Mr.  Winkle's  behaviour  had  been  unac- 
countable in  the  morning,  it  became  perfectly  un- 
earthly and  solemn  when,  under  the  influence  of 
his  feelings  and  his  share  of  the  bottle  or  six,  he 
prepared  to  take  leave  of  his  friend.  He  lingered 
behind,  until  Mr.  Tupman  and  Mr.  Snodgrass  had 
disappeared,  and  then  fervently  clenched  Mr. 
Pickwick's  hand  with  an  expression  of  face,  in 
which  deep  and  mighty  resolve  was  fearfully 
blended  with  the  very  concentrated  essence  of 
gloom. 

*'  Good  night,  my  dear  sir,"  said  Mr.  Winkle  be- 
tween his  set  teeth. 

"  Bless  you,  my  dear  fellow,"  replied  the  warm- 
hearted Mr.  Pickwick,  as  he  returned  the  pressure 
of  his  young  friend's  hand. 

"Now  then,"  cried  Mr.  Tupman  from  the  gal- 
lery. 

"  Yes,  yes,  directly,"  replied  Mr,  Winkle. 
*'  Good  night," 

"  Good  night,"  said  Mr.  Pickwick. 
There  was  another  good  night,  and  another, 
and  a  half  dozen  more  after  that,  and  still  Mr. 
Winkle  had  fast  hold  of  his  friend's  hand,  and  was 
looking  into  his  face  with  the  same  strange  expres- 
sion. 

"  Is   any  thing  the  matter?"  said  Mr.  Pickwick 
at  last,  when  his  arm  was  quite  sore  with  shaking. 
"Nothing,"  said  Mr.  Winkle. 
"  Well,  then,  good  night,"  said  Mr.  Pickwick,  at- 
tempting to  disengage  his  hand. 

"My  friend,  my  benefactor,  my  honoured  com- 
panion," murmured  ]\lr.  Winkle,  catching  at  his 
wrist.  "Do  not  judge  me  harshly;  do  not,  when 
you  hear  that  driven  to  extremity  by  hopeless  ob- 
stacles, I " 

"  Now  then,"  said  Mr.  Tupman,  reappearing  at 
the  door.  "  Are  you  coming,  or  are  we  to  be 
locked  in?" 

"  Yes,  yes,  I  am  ready,"  replied  Mr.  Winkle. 
"  And  with  a  violent  effort  he  tore  himself  away. 
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As  Mr.  Pickwick  was  gazing  down  the  passage 
after  them  in  silent  astonishment,  Sam  Weller  ap- 
peared at  the  stair-head,  and  whispered  for  one  mo- 
ment in  Mr.  Winkle's  ear. 

"  Oh  certainly,  depend  upon  me,"  said  that  gen- 
tleman aloud. 

"  Thankee,  sir.  You  von't  forget,  sir  ?"  said 
Sam. 

"Of  course  not,^'  replied  Mr.  Winkle. 

*' Vish  you  luck,  sir,"  said  Sam  touching  his  hat. 
"  I  should  very  much  like  to  ha'  joined  you,  sir ; 
but  the  gov'ner  o'  course  is  pairamount." 

"  It  is  very  much  to  your  credit  that  you  re- 
main here,"  said  Mr.  Winkle.  With  these  words 
they  disappeared  down  the  stairs. 

"  Very  extraordinary,"  said  Mr.  Pickwick,  going 
back  into  his  room,  and  seating  himself  at  the  ta- 
ble in  a  musing  attitude.  "  What  can  that  young 
man  be  going  to  do !" 

He  had  sat  ruminating  about  the  matter  for  some 
time,  when  the  voice  of  Roker,  the  turnkey,  de- 
manded whether  he  might  come  in. 

"  By  all  means,"  said  Mr.  Pickwick. 

"  Pve  brought  you  a  softer  pillow,  sir,"  said 
Roker,  "  instead  of  the  temporary  one  you  had  last 
night." 

"  Thank  you,"  said  Mr.  Pickwick.  "  Will  you 
take  a  glass  of  wine  ?' 

"  You're  werry  good,  sir,"  replied  Mr.  Roker, 
accepting  the  proffered  glass.     "  Yours,  sir." 

"  Thank  you,"  said  Mr.  Pickwick. 

"  Pm  sorry  to  say  that  your  landlord's  werry 
bad  to-night,  sir,"  said  Roker,  setting  down  the 
glass,  and  inspecting  the  lining  of  his  hat  prepara- 
tory to  putting  it  on  again. 

*'What!  'J'he  Chancery  prisoner  !"  exclaimed 
Mr.  Pickwick. 

"He  won't  be  a  Chancery  prisoner  werry  long, 
sir,"  replied  Roker,  turning  his  hat  round  so  as  to 
get  the  maker's  name  right  side  upwards  as  he 
looked  into  it. 
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"You  make  my  blood  run  cold,"  said  Mr.  Pick- 
wick.    "  What  do  you  meanT' 

^'He's  been  consumptive  for  a  long  time  past," 
said  Mr.  Roker,  "  and  he's  taken  worry  bad  in  the 
breath  to-night.  The  doctor  said  six  months  ago 
that  nothing  but  change  of  air  could  save  him." 

"  Great  Heaven !"  exclaimed  Mr.  Pickwick ; 
"has  this  man  been  slowly  murdered  by  the  law 
for  six  months  !" 

"  I  don't  know  about  that,  sir,"  replied  Roker, 
weighing  the  hat  by  the  brims  in  both  hands.  "  I 
suppose  he'd  have  been  took  the  same  wherever 
he  was.  He  went  into  the  infirmary  this  morning  : 
the  doctor  says  his  strength  is  to  be  kept  up  as 
much  as  possible,  and  the  warden's  sent  him  wine 
and  broth  and  that,  from  his  own  house.  It's  not 
the  warden's  fault,  you  know,  sir." 

"  Of  course  not,"  replied  Mr.  Pickwick  hastily- 

"  I'm  afraid  however,"  said  Roker,  shaking  his 
head,  "  that  it's  all  up  with  him  ;  I  offered  Xeddy 
two  sixpenn'orlhs  to  one  upon  it  just  now,  but  he 
wouldn't  take  it,  and  quite  right.  Thankee,  sir. 
Good  night,  sir." 

"  Stay,"  said  Mr.  Pickwick  earnestly.  "  Where 
is  this  infirmary?" 

"  Just  over  where  you  slept,  sir,"  replied  Roker. 
''  I'll  show  you  if  you  like  to  come." 

Mr.  Pickwick  snatched  up  his  hat  without  speak- 
ing:, fUid  followed  at  once. 

The  turnkey  led  the  way  in  silence,  and  gently 
raising  the  latch  of  the  room-door,  motioned  Mr. 
Pickwick  to  enter.  It  was  a  large,  bare,  desolate 
room,  with  a  number  of  stump  bed-steads  made  of 
iron,  on  one  of  which  lay  stretched  the  shadow  of 
a  man  :  wan,  pale,  and  ghastly.  His  breathing 
was  hard  and  thick,  and  he  moaned  painfully  as 
it  came  and  went.  At  the  bed-side  sat  a  short 
old  man  in  a  cobbler's  apron,  who  by  the  aid  of  a 
.pair  of  horn  spectacles,  was  reading  from  the  bi- 
ble aloud.     It  was  the  fortunate  legatee. 

TART  IV.  17 
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The  sick  man  laid  his  hand  upon  his  attendant's 
arm,  and  motioned  him  to  stop.  He  closed  the 
book,  and  laid  it  on  the  bed. 

**Open  the  window,"  said  the  sick  man. 

He  did  so.  The  noise  of  carriages  and  carts, 
the  rattle  of  wheels,  the  cries  of  men  and  boys;  all 
the  busy  sounds  of  a  mighty  multitude  instinct 
with  life  and  occupation,  blended  into  one  deep 
murmur  floated  into  the  room.  Above  the  hoarse 
loud  hum  arose  from  time  to  time  a  boisterous 
lauf^h ;  or  a  scrap  of  some  jingling  song,  shouted 
forth  by  one  of  the  giddy  crowd,  w^ould  strike  upon 
the  ear  for  an  instant,  and  then  be  lost  amidst  the 
roar  of  voices  and  the  tramp  of  footsteps — the 
breaking  of  the  billows  of  the  restless  sea  of  life 
that  rolled  heavily  on,  without.  These  are  melan- 
cholv  sounds  to  the  quiet  listener  at  any  time  ;  but 
how  melancholy  to  the  watcher  by  the  bed  of  death! 

"  There  is  no  air  here,"  said  the  sick  man  faint- 
ly. "  The  place  pollutes  it ;  it  was  fresh  round 
about,  when  I  walked  there,  years  ago;  but  it 
grows  hot  and  heavy  in  passing  these  wall?.  lean- 
not  brealhe  it." 

"  We  have  breathed  it  together  a  long  time," 
said  the  old  man.     "  Come,  come." 

There  was  a  short  silence,  during  w'hich  the  two 
spectators  approached  the  bed.  The  sick  man 
drew  a  hand  of  his  old  fellow  prisoner  towards 
him,  and  pressing  it  atfcctionately  between  both 
his  own,  retained  it  in  his  grasp. 

"  I  hope,"  he  gasped  after  awhile — so  faintly 
that  they  bent  their  ears  close  over  tlie  bed  to 
catch  the  half-formed  sounds  his  cold  blue  lips  gave 
vent  to — "I  hope  my  merciful  Judge  will  bear  in 
mind  my  heavy  punishment  on  earth.  Twenty 
years,  my  friend,  twenty  years  in  this  hideous 
grave.  My  heart  brol\e  when  my  child  died,  and 
I  could  not  even  kiss  him  in  his  little  coffin.  My 
loneliness  since  then,  in  all  this  noise  and  riot,  has 
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been  very  dreadful.  May  God  forgive  me !  He 
has  seen  my  solitary,  lingering  death." 

He  folded  his  hands,  and  murmuring  something 
more  they  could  not  hear,  fell  into  a  sleep — only  a 
sleep  at  first,  for  they  saw  him  smile. 

They  whispered  together  for  a  little  time,  and 
the  turnkey  stooping  over  the  pillow,  drew  hastily 
back.  "  lie  has  got  his  discharge !"  said  the  man, 
with  an  oath. 

He  had.  But  he  had  grown  so  like  death  in  life, 
that  thev  knew  not  when  he  died 
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CHAPTER  XMV. 


DESCRIPTIVE  OF  AN  AFFECTING  INTERVIEW  BETWEErf^ 
MR.  SAMUEL    WELLER    AND    A    FAMILY    PARTY.       MR. 
PICKWICK  MAKES  A  TOUR  OF  THE  DIMINUTIVE  WORLD- 
HE  INHABITS,  AND  RESOLVES  TO  MIX  WITH  IT  IN  FU- 
TURE AS  LITTLE  AS  POSSIBLE. 

A  FEW  mornings  after  his  incarceration,  Mr.  Sa- 
muel VVeller,  having  arranged  his  master's  room 
with  all  possible  care,  and  seen  him  seated  over 
his  books  and  papers,  withdrew  to  employ  himself 
for  an  hour  or  two  to  come,  as  he  best  could.  It 
was  a  fine  morning,  and  it  occurred  to  Sam  that  a 
pint  of  porter  in  the  open  air  would  lighten  his  next 
quarter  of  an  hour  or  so,  as  well  as  any  little 
amusement  in  which  he  could  indulge. 

Having  arrived  at  this  conclusion,  he  Betook  him- , 
self  to  the  tap,  and  having  purchased  the  beer,  and 
obtained,  moreover,  the  day-but-one-before-yester- . 
day's  paper,  he  repaired  to  the  skittle  ground,  ajid 
seating  himself  on  a  bench,  proceeded  to  enjoy  him- 
self in  a  very  sedate  and  methodical  manner. 

First  of  all,  he  took  a  refreshing  draught  of  the 
beer,  and  then  he  looked  up  at  a  window,  and 
bestowed  a  Platonic  wink  on  a  young  lady  who  was . 
peeling  potatoes  thereat.  Then  he  opened  the  pa- 
per, and  folded  it  so  as  to  get  the  police  reports  out- 
ward ;  and  this  being  a  vexatious  and  difiicult  thing , 
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to  do  when  (here  is  any  wind  stirring,  he  took  ano- 
ther draught  of  the  beer  when  he  had  accompHshed 
it.     Then  he  read   two  Hnes  of  the  paper,  and 
stopped  short  to  look  at  a  couple  of  men  who  were 
finishing  a  game  at  rackets,  which,  being  concluded, 
he  cried  out  "  werry  good  "  in  an  approving  man- 
ner, and  looked  round  upon  the  spectators,  to  as- 
certain whether  their  sentiments  coincided  with 
his  own.     This  involved   the  necessity  of  looking 
up  at  the  wn'ndows  also;  and  as  the  young  lady  was 
still  there,  it  was  an  act  of  common  politeness  to 
wink  again,  and  to  drink  to  her  good  health  in 
dumb  show,  in  another  draught  of  the  beer,  which 
Sam  did  ;  and   having  frowned  hideously  upon  a 
small  boy  who  had  noted  this  latter  proceeding 
with  open  eyes,  he  thrcv/  one  leg  over  the  other, 
and,  holding   the  newspaper  in  both  hands,  began 
to  read  iti  real  earnest. 

He  had  hardly  composed  himself  into  the  need- 
ful state  of  abstraction,  when  he  thought  he  heard 
his  own  name  proclaimed  in  some  distant  passage. 
Nor  was  he  mistaken,  for  it  quickly  passed  from 
mouth  to  mouth,  and  in  a  few  seconds  the  air 
teemed  with  shouts  of"  Weller." 

'•  Here !"  roared  Sam,  in  a  stentorian  voice. 
"  Wol's  the  matter?  Who  wants  him?  Has  an 
express  come  to  sav  that  his  country-house  is  a 
fire?" 

"  Somebody  wants  you  in  the  hall,"  said  a  man 
who  was  standinsc  bv. 

"Just  mind  that  'ere  paper  and  the  pot,  old  fel- 
ler, will  you  ?"  said  Sam.  "  I'm  a  comin'.  Blessed, 
if  they  wos  a  callin'  me  to  the  bar,  the}'  couldn't 
make  more  noise  about  it." 

Accompanying  these  words  with  a  gentle  rap  on 
the  head  of  the  young  gentleman  before  noticed, 
who,  unconscious  of  his  close  vicinity  to  the  person 
in  request,  was  screaming  "  Weller  "  with  all  his 
might,  Sam  hastened  across  the  ground,  and  ran 
up  the  steps  into  the  hall.     Here,  the  first  object 
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that  met  his  eyes  was  his  beloved  father  sitting  on 
a  bottom  stair,  with  his  hat  in  his  hand,  shouting 
out  "  Weller"  in  his  very  loudest  tone,  at  half-mi- 
nute intervals. 

"  Wot  are  you  a  roarin'  at?"  said  Sam  impetu- 
ously, when  the  old  gentleman  had  discharged  him- 
self of  another  shout ;  "  makin'  yourself  so  precious 
hot  that  you  looks  like  a  aggrawated  glass-blower. 
Wot's  the  matter?' 

"  Aha  !"  replied  the  old  gentleman,  *'  I  begun  to 
be  afeerd  that  you'd  gone  for  a  walk  round  the 
Regency  Park,  Sammy." 

"  Come,"  said  Sam,  *'  none  o'  them  taunts  agin 
the  wictim  o'  avarice,  and  come  off  that  'ere  step. 
Wot  are  you  a  settin'  down  there  for  ?  I  don't  live 
there." 

"I've  got  sitch  a  game  for  you,  Sammy,"  said 
the  elder  Mr.  Weller,  rising. 

"  Stop  a  minit,"  said  Sam,  ^'  you're  all  vite  be- 
hind." 

"That's  right,  Sammy,  rub  it  off,"  said  Mr. 
Weller,  as  his  son  dusted  him.  "  It  might  look 
personal  here,  if  von  valked  about  vith  any  vite- 
vash  on  vun's  clothes,  eh,  Sammy  ?" 

As  Mr.  Weller  exhibited  in  this  place  unequivo- 
cal symptoms  of  an  approaching  tit  of  chuckling, 
Sam  interposed  to  stop  it. 

"  Keep  quiet,  do,"  said  Sam,  "  there  never  vos 
such  a  old  picter-eard  born.  Vot  are  you  bustin' 
vith,  now?" 

"Sammy,"  said  Mr.  Weller,  wiping  his  fore- 
head, "  I'm  afeerd  that  vun  o'  these  days  I  shall 
laugh  myself  into  a  appleplexy,  my  boy." 

"Veil,  then,  what  do  you  do  it  for?"  said  Sam. 
"  Now,  then,  wot  have  you  got  to  say?" 

"  Who  do  you  think's  come  here  vith  me,  Sam- 
ivel?"  said  Mr.  Weller,  drawing  back  a  pace  or 
two,  pursing  up  his  mouth,  and  extending  his  eye- 
brows. 

"Pell ?"  said  Sam. 
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Mr.  Weller  shook  his  head,  and  his  red  cheeks 
expanded  with  the  laughter  that  was  endeavouring 
to  find  a  vent. 

"Mottled-face  man,  pV'aps  ?"  suggested  Sam. 

Acjain  Mr.  Weller  shook  his  head. 

"  Who  then  V  asked  Sam. 

"  Your  mother-in-law,"  said  Mr.  Weller ;  and  it 
was  lucky  he  did  say  it,  or  his  cheeks  must  inevi- 
tably have  cracked  from  their  most  unnatural  dis- 
tention. 

"Your  mother-in-law,  Sammy,"  said  Mr.  Wel- 
ler, "  and  the  red-nosed  man,  my  boy  ;  and  the  red- 
nosed  man.     Ho  !  ho  !  ho  !" 

With  this  Mr.  Weller  launched  into  convulsions 
of  laughter,  while  Sam  regarded  him  vvith  a  broad 
grin  gradually  overs^preading  his  whole  counte- 
nance. 

"Thev've  come  to  have  a  little  serous  talk  vith 
you,  Samivel,"  said  Mr.  Weller,  wiping  his  eyes. 
"Don't  let  out  nothin'  about  the  unnat'ral- creditor, 
Sammy. 

"Wot,  don't  they  know  who  it  is?''  inquired 
Sam. 

"Not  a  bit  on  it,"  replied  his  father. 

"Vereare  they?"  said  Sam,  reciprocating  all 
the  old  gentleman's  grins. 

''In  the  snuggery,"  rejoined  Mr.  Weller.  "Catch 
the  red-nosed  man  a  goin'  any  vere  but  vere  the 
liquors  is;  not  he,  Samivel — not  he.  Ve'd  a  werry 
pleasant  ride  along  the  road  from  the  Markis  this 
mornin',  Sammy,"  said  Mr.  Weller,  when  he  felt 
himself  equal  to  the  task  of  speaking  in  an  articu- 
late manner.  "  I  drove  the  old  piebald  in  that 'ere 
little  shay-cart  as  belonged  to  your  mother  in-law's 
first  wenter,  into  vich  a  harm-cheer  vos  lifted  for 
the  Shepherd;  and  I'm  blest,'^  said  Mr.  Weller, 
w^ith  a  look  of  deep  scorn — "  I'm  blest  if  they  didn't 
bring  a  portable  flight  o'  steps  out  into  the  road  a 
front  o'  our  door,  for  him  to  get  up  by." 
"  You  don't  mean  that  ?"  said  Sam. 
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*'  I  do  mean  that,  Sammy,"  replied  his  father, 
"and  1  vish  you  could  ha'  seen  how  tight  he  held 
on  by  the  sides  ven  he  did  get  up,  as  if  he  wos 
afeerd  o'  being  precipitayted  down  full  six  foot, 
and  dashed  into  a  million  hatoms.  He  tumbled  in 
at  last,  however,  and  avay  ve  vent;  and  I  rayther 
think — I  say  I  rayther  think,  Samivel — thathe  found 
his-self  a  little  jolted  ven  ve  turned  the  corners.'^ 

"  Wot,  1  s'posc  you  happened  to  drive  up  agin  a 
post  or  two?"  said  Sam. 

*•'  I'm  afeerd,"  replied  Mr.  Weller,  in  a  rapture 
of  winks — "  I'm  afeerd  I  took  vun  or  two  on  'em, 
Sammy;  he  wos  a  flyin'  out  o'  the  harm-cheer  all 
the  vay." 

Here  the  old  gentleman  shook  his  head  from 
side  to  side,  and  was  seized  with  a  hoarse  internal 
rumbling,  accompanied  with  a  violent  swelling  of 
the  countenance,  and  a  sudden  increase  in  the 
breadth  of  all  his  features— symptoms  which 
alarmed  his  son  not  a  little. 

"  Don't  be  frightened,  Sammy — don't  be  fright- 
ened," said  the  old  gentleman,  when,  by  dint  of  much 
struggling,  and  various  convulsive  stamps  upon  the 
ground  he  had  recovered  his  voice.  "  It's  only  a 
kind  o'  quiet  laugh  as  I'm  a  tryin'  to  come,  Sam- 
my." 

""  Veil,  if  that's  wot  it  is,"  said  Sam,  "you'd  bet- 
ter not  try  to  come  it  agin.  You'll  find  it  rayther 
a  dangerous  inwention." 

"Don't  you  like  it,  Sammy?"  inquired  the  old 
gentleman. 

"  A^ot  at  all,"  replied  Sam. 
"Veil,"  said  Mr.  Weller,  with  the  tears  still 
running  down  his  cheeks,  "  it  'ud  ha'  been  a  worry 
great  accommodation  to  me  if  I  could  ha'  done  it, 
and  'ud  ha'  saved  a  good  many  vords  atween 
your  mother-in-law  and  me,  sometimes;  but  I'm 
afeerd  you're  right,  Sammy;  it's  too  much  in  the 
appleplexy  line — a  deal  too  much,  Samivel." 

This  conversation  brought  them  to  the  door  of 
the  snuggery,  into  which  Sam — pausing  for  an  in- 
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stant  to  look  over  his  shoulder,  and  cast  a  sly  leer 
at  his  respected  progenitor,  who  was  still  giggling 
behind — at  once  led  the  wav. 

*'  Motherin-law,"  said  Sam,  politely  saluting  the 
lady,  "  werry  much  obliged  to  you  for  this  here 
wisit.     Shepherd,  how  air  you  V^ 

"Oh,  Samuel!"  said  Mrs.,  Weller.  "This  is 
dreadful." 

"Not  a  bit  on  it,  mum,"  replied  Sam.  "Is  it, 
Shepherd  V 

Mr.  Stiggins  raised  his  hands,  and  turned  up  his 
eyes,  till  the  whites — or  rather  the  yellows — were 
alone  visible,  but  made  no  reply  in  words. 

"  Is  this  here  gen'lm'n  troubled  vith  any  painful 
complaint]"  said  Sam,  looking  to  his  mother-in- 
law  for  explanation. 

"  The  good  man  is  grieved  to  see  you  here,  Sa- 
muel," replied  Mrs.  Weller. 

"  Oh,  that's  it,  is  it?'  said  Sam.  "  I  wos  afeerd, 
from  his  manner,  that  he  might  ha'  forgotten  to 
take  pepper  vith  that  'ere  last  cowcumber  he  eat. 
Set  down,  sir;  ve  make  no  extra  charge  for  the 
settin'  down  as  the  king  remarked,  ven  he  blow'd 
up  his  ministers." 

"Young  man,"  said  Mr.  Stiggins, ostentatiously, 
"I  fear  you  are  not  softened  by  imprisonment." 

"Beg  your  pardon,  sir,"  replied  Sam,  "wot  wos 
you  graciously  please  to  hobserve?" 

"  1  apprehend,  young  man,  that  your  nature  is 
no  softer  for  this  chasteninii,"  said  Mr.  Stigcins  in 
a  loud  voice. 

"  Sir,"  replied  Sam,  "  you're  werry  kind  to  say 
so.  I  hope  my  natur  is  not  a  soft  vun,  sir.  Werry 
much  obliged  to  you  for  your  good  opinion,  sir." 

At  this  point  of  the  conversation,  a  sound,  inde- 
corously approaching  to  a  laugh,  was  heard  to  pro- 
ceed from  the  chair  in  which  the  elder  Mr.  Weller 
was  seated,  upon  which  Mrs.  Weller,  on  a  hasty 
consideration  of  all  the  circumstances  of  the  case, 
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considered  it  her  bounden  duty  to  become  gradu- 
ally hysterical. 

"  Weller,"  said  Mrs.  W.  (the  old  gentleman  was 
seated  in  a  corner ;)  "  Weller !  come  forth." 

"  Werry  much  obleeged  to  you,  my  dear,"  re- 
plied Mr.  Weller;  "but  I'm  quite  comfortable  vere 
I  am." 

Upon  this,  Mrs.  Weller  burst  into  tears. 

*'  Wot's  gone  wrong,  mum?"  said  Sam. 

"  Oh,  Samuel !"  replied  Mrs.  Weller ;  "  your  fa- 
ther makes  me  wretched.  Will  nothing  do  him 
good  V 

"Do  you  hear  this  here?"  said  Sam.  "Lady 
vants  to  know  vether  nothin'  'ull  do  you  good." 

"  Werry  much  indebted  to  Mrs.  Weller  for  her 
po-lite  inquiries,  Sammy,"  replied  the  old  gentle- 
man. "I  think  a  pipe  vould  benefit  me  a  good 
deal.     Could  I  be  accommodated,  Sammy?" 

Here  Mrs.  Weller  let  fall  some  more  tears,  and 
Mr.  Stio^gins  groaned.  ^ 

"  Hallo !  here's  this  unfort'nate  gen'lm'n  took  ill 
agin,"  said  Sam,  looking  round.  "Vere  do  you  feel 
it  now,  sir?" 

"  In  the  same  place,  young  man,"  rejoined  Mr. 
Stiggins :  "  in  the  same  place." 

"Vere  may  that  be,  sir?"  inquired  Sam,  with 
great  outward  simplicity. 

"In  the  buzzim,  young  man, '^  replied  Mr.  Stig- 
gins,  placins:  his  umbrella  on  his  waistcoat. 

At  this  affecting  reply,  Mrs.  Weller  being  wholly 
unable  to  suppress  her  feelings,  sobbed  aloud,  and 
stated  her  conviction  that  the  red-nosed  man  was 
a  saint;  whereupon  Mr.  Weller,  senior,  ventured 
to  suggest,  in  an  undertone,  that  he  must  be  the  re- 
presentative of  the  united  parishes  of  Saint  Simon 
Without  and  Saint  Walker  V/ithin. 

"  I'm  afeerd,  mum,"  said  Sam,  "  that  this  here 
gen'Im'n,  vith  the  tvist  in  his  countenance,  feels 
rayther  thirsty,  vith  the  melancholy  spectacle  afore 
him.     Is  it  the  case,  mum  ?" 
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The  worthy  lady  looked  at  INIr.  Stiggins  for  a 
reply,  and  that  gentleman,  with  many  rollings  of 
the  eye,  clenched  his  throat  with  his  right  hand, 
and  mimicked  the  act  of  swallowing,  to  intimate 
that  he  was  a  thirst. 

"  I  am  afraid,  Samuel,  that  his  feelings  have 
made  him  so,  indeed,"  said  ]Mrs.  Weller,  mourn- 
fully. 

"  Wot's  your  usual  tap,  sir?"  replied  Sam. 

"  Oh,  my  dear  young  friend  !"  rephed  Mr.  Stig- 
gins, "  all  taps  is  vanities." 

"  Too  true;  too  true,  indeed,"  said  Mrs.  Weller, 
murmuring  a  groan  and  shaking  her  head  assent- 

"  Veil,"  said  Sam,  "  I  des-say  they  may  be,  sir; 
but  vich  is  your  particlder  wanity.  Vich  wanity 
do  you  like  the  flavour  on  best,  sir?'' 

'•  Oh,  my  dear  young  friend,"  replied  Mr.  Stig- 
gins, "  I  despise  them  all.  "  U,^'  said  Mr.  Stig- 
gins, "if  there  is  any  one  of  them  less  odious  than 
another,  it  is  the  liquor  called  rum — warm,  my 
dear  young  friend,  with  three  lumps  of  sugar  to 
the  tumbler." 

"  Worry  sorry  to  say,  sir,"  said  Sam,  "  that  they 
don't  allow  that  partickler  wanity  to  be  sold  in  this 
here  establishment." 

"Oh,  the  hardness  of  heart  of  these  inveterate 
men!"  ejaculated  Mr.  Stiggins.  "Oh,  the  accursed 
cruelty  of  these  inhuman  persecutors!" 

With  these  words,  Mr.  Stiggins  again  cast  up  his 
eyes,  and  rapped  his  breast  with  his  umbrella;  and 
it  is  but  justice  to  the  reverend  gentlemen  to  say, 
that  his  indignation  appeared  very  real  and  un- 
feigned indeed. 

After  Mrs.  Weller  and  the  red-nosed  gentleman 
had  commented  on  this  inhuman  usairc  in  a  Verv 
forcible  manner,  and  vented  a  variety  of  pious  and 
holy  execrntions  against  its  authors,  the  latter  re- 
commended a  bottle  of  port  wine,  warmed  with  a 
little  water,  spice,  and  sugar,  as  being  grateful  to 
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the  stomach,  and  savouring  less  of  vanity  than 
many  other  compounds.  It  was  accordingly  or- 
dered to  be  prepared,  and  pending  its  preparation 
the  red-nosed  man  and  Mrs.  Weller  looked  at  the 
elder  W.  and  groaned. 

"  Veil,  Sammy,"  said  that  gentleman,  "  I  hope 
you'll  find  your  spirits  rose  by  this  here  lively 
wisit.  Worry  cheerful  and  improvin'  conwersa- 
tion,  ain't  it,  Sammv'?" 

"  You're  a  reprobate,"  replied  Sam ;  "  and  I  de- 
sire vou  von't  address  no  more  o'  them  un2:raceful 
remarks  to  me." 

So  far  from  being  edified  by  this  very  proper  re- 
ply, the  elder  Mr.  Weller  at  once  relapsed  into  a 
broad  grin :  and  this  inexorable  conduct  causing 
the  lady  and  Mr.  Stiggins  to  close  their  eyes  and 
rock  themselves  to  and  fro  on  their  chairs,  in  a 
troubled  manner,  he  farthermore  indulged  in  seve- 
ral acts  of  pantomime  indicative  of  a  desire  to  pum- 
mel and  wring  the  nose  of  the  aforesaid  Stiggins, 
the  performance  of  which  appeared  to  afford  him 
great  mental  relief.  The  old  gentleman  very  nar- 
rowdy  escaped  detection  in  one  instance :  for  ]Mr. 
Stiggins  happening  to  give  a  start  on  the  arrival 
of  the  negus,  brought  his  head  in  smart  contact 
W'ith  the  clenched  list  with  which  INIr.  Weller  had 
been  describino;  iman;inarv  fireworks  in  the  air. 
within  two  inches  of  his  ear  for  some  minutes  pre- 
vious. 

"  Wot  are  you  a  reachin'  out  your  hand  for  the 
tumbler  in  that  'ere  sawage  vay  for  ?"  said  Sam, 
with  great  promptitude.  "  Don't  you  see  you've 
hit  the  gen'lm'n  P' 

"  I  didn't  go  to  do  it,  Sammy,"  said  Mr.  Weller, 
in  some  degree  abashed  by  the  very  unexpected 
occurrence  of  the  incident. 

"  Try  an  inward  application,  sir,"  said  Sam,  as 
the  red-nosed  gentleman  rubbed  his  head  with  a 
rueful  visage.  ^'  W^ot  do  you  think  of  that  for  a 
go'  o'  wanity  varm,  sir?" 
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Mr.  Stiggins  made  no  verbal  answer,  but  hrs 
manner  was  expressive.  He  tasted  the  contents 
of  the  glass  which  Sam  had  placed  in  his  hand,  put 
his  umbrella  on  the  floor,  and  tasted  it  again,  pass- 
ing his  hand  placidly  across  his  stomach  twice  or 
thrice;  he  then  drank  the  whole  at  a  breath,  and 
smackins:  his  lips  held  out  the  tumbler  for  more. 

Nor  was  Mrs.  Weller  behind-hand  in  doing  jus- 
tice to  the  composition.  The  good  lady  began  by 
protesting  that  she  couldn't  touch  a  drop — then 
took  a  small  drop — then  a  large  drop — and  then 
a  great  many  drops;  and  her  feelings  being  of  the 
nature  of  those  substances  which  are  powerfully 
affected  by  the  application  of  strong  waters,  she 
dropped  a  tear  with  every  drop  of  negus,  and  so 
got  on  melting  the  feelings  down,  until  at  Jeneth 
she  had  arrived  at  a  very  pathetic  and  decent  pifcb 
of  misery. 

The  elder  Mr.  Weller  observed  these  signs  and 
tokens  with  manv  manifestations  of  disgust,  and 
when,  after  a  second  jug  of  the  same,  Mr.  Stiggins 
began  to  sigh  in  a  dismal  manner,  he  plainlv  evinced 
his  disapprobation  of  the  whole  proceedings  by 
sundry  incoherent  ramblings  of  speech,  among 
which  frequent  angry  repetitions  of  the  word  "  gam- 
mon "  were  alone  distinguishable  to  the  car. 

"  I'll  tell  you  wot  ft  is,  Samivil,  my  boy,"  whis- 
pered the  old  gentleman  into  his  son's  earaftera  lono- 
and  steadfast  contemplation  of  his  lady  and  Mr. 
Stiggins;  "  I  think  there  must  be  somethin'  wrong 
in  your  mother-in-law's  inside,  as  veil  as  in  that  o' 
the  red-nosed  man." 

"  Wot  do  you  mean  ?"  said  Sani. 
"I  mean  this  here,  Sammy,"  replied  the  old 
gentleman,  "  that  wot  they  drink  don't  seem  no 
nourishment  to  'em;  it  all  turns  to  varm  vater  at 
vunce,  and  comes  a'  pourin'  out  o'  their  eves. 
'Pend  upon  it,  Sammy,  it's  a  constitootional  fnfir- 
mity." 

Mr.  Weller  delivered  this  scientific  opinion  with 
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many  confirmatory  frowns  and  nods,  which  Mrs. 
Wclier  renriarking  and  concluding  that  they  bore 
some  disparaging  reference  either  to  herself  or  to 
Mr.  Stiggins,  or  to  both,  was  on  the  point  of  be- 
coming infinitely  worse,  when  Mr.  Stiggins,  getting 
on  his  legs  as  well  as  he  could,  proceeded  to  de- 
liver an  edifying  discourse  for  the  benefit  of  the 
company,  but  more  especially  of  Mr.  Samuel,  whom 
he  adjured,  in  moving  terms,  to  be  upon  his  guard  in 
that  sink  of  iniquity  into  which  he  was  cast;  to 
abstain  from  all  hypocrisy  and  pride  of  heart ;  and 
to  take  in  all  things  exact  pattern  and  copy  by  him 
(Stiggins,)  in  which  case  he  might  calculate  on  ar- 
riving sooner  or  later  at  the  comfortable  conclu- 
sion, that,  like  him,  he  was  a  most  estimable  and 
blameless  character,  and  that  all  his  acquaintance 
and  friends  were  hopelessly  abandoned  and  profli- 
gate wretches ;  which  consideration  could  not  but 
afford  him  the  liveliest  satisfaction. 

He  farlhermore  conjured  him  to  avoid,  above 
all  things,  the  vice  of  intoxication,  which  he  likened 
unto  the  filthy  habits  of  swine,  and  to  those  poison- 
ous and  baleful  drugs  which  being  chewed  in  the 
mouth  are  said  to  filch  away  the  memory.  At  this 
^oint  of  his  discourse  the  reverend  and  red-nosed 
gentleman  became  singularly  incoherent,  and  stag- 
gering to  and  fro  in  the  excitement  of  his  eloquence, 
was  fain  to  catch  at  the  back  of  a  chair  to  pro- 
serve  his  perpendicular. 

Mr.  Stiggins  did  not  desire  his  hearers  to  be  upon 
their  guaid  against  those  false  prophets  and 
wretched  mockers  of  religion,  who,  Vv'ithout  sense 
to  expound  its  first  doctrines,or  hearts  to  feel  its  first 
principles,  are  more  dangerous  members  of  society 
than  the  common  criminal ;  imposing  as  they  ne- 
cessarily do  upon  the  weakest  and  worst  informed 
natures,  casting  scorn  and  contempt  on  what  should 
be  held  most  sacred,  and  bringing  into  partial  disre- 
pute large  bodies  of  virtuous  and  well-conducted 
persons  of  many  excellent  sects  and  persuasions; 
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but  as  he  leant  over  the  back  of  the  chair  for  a 
considerable  time,  and  closing  one  eye,  winked  a 
good  deal  with  the  other,  it  is  presumed  that  he 
thought  it  all,  but  kept  it  to  himself. 

During  the  delivery  of  this  oration,  Mrs.  Weller 
sobbed  and  wept  at  the  end  of  the  paragraphs, 
while  Sam,  sitting  cross-legged  on  a  chair  and  rest- 
ing his  arms  on  the  top-rail,  regarded  the  speaker 
with  great  suavity  and  blandness  of  demeanour, 
occasionally  bestowing  a  look  of  recognition  on 
the  old  gentleman,  who  was  delighted  at  the  begin- 
ning, and  went  to  sleep  about  half-way. 

"  Brayvo!  werry  pretty!"  said  Sam,  when  the 
red-nosed  man  having  finished,  pulled  his  worn 
gloves  on,  thereby  thrusting  his  fingers  through  the 
broken  tops  till  the  knuckles  were  disclosed  to 
view — "  Werry  pretty." 

"  I  hope  it  may  do  you  good,  Samuel,"  said  Mrs. 
Weller  solemnly. 

*^I  think  it  vill,  mum,"  replied  Sam. 

"  [  wish  I  could  hope  that  it  would  do  your  fa- 
ther j]jood,"  said  Mrs.  Weller. 

"  Thankee,  my  dear,"  said  Mr.  Weller  senior. 

"How  do  you  find  yourself  arter  it,  my  love?" 

"  Scoffer  !"  exclaimed  Mrs.  Weller. 

"  Benighted  man !"  said  the  reverend  Mr.  Stig- 
gins. 

"  If  I  don't  get  no  better  light  than  that  'ere 
moonshine  o'  your'n,  my  vorthy  creetur,"  said  the 
elder  Mr.  Weller,  "  it's  werry  likely  as  I  shall  con- 
tiney  to  be  a  night  coach  till  I'm  took  off  the  road 
altogether.  Now,  Mrs.  We,  if  the  piebald  stands 
at  livery  much  longer,  he'll  stand  at  nolhin'  as  ve 
go  back,  and  p'raps  that  'ere  harm  cheer  ull  be 
tipped  over  into  some  hedge  or  another,  vith  the 
shepherd  in  it." 

At  this  supposition  the  reverend  Mr.  Stiggins,  in 
evident  consternation,  gathered  up  his  hat  and  um- 
brella>  and  proposed  an  immediate  departure,  to 
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which  Mrs.  Weller  assented.     Sam  walked  with 
them  to  the  lodge-gate,  and  took  a  dutiful. leave. 
"  A-do,  Samivel,"  said  the  old  gentleman. 
^'  Wot's  a-do?"  inquired  Sam. 
"Veil,  good   bye,   then,"  said   the   old   gentle- 
man. 

"Oh,  that's  wot  you're  a'  aimin'  at,  is  it?'^  said 
Sam.     "^Good  bye,  old  double-vicket." 

"Sammy,"  whispered  Mr.  Weller,  looking  cau- 
tiously round;  "  my  duty  to  your  gov'ner,  and  tell 
him  if  he  thinks  better  o'  this  here  bis'ness  tocom- 
moonicate  vith  me.  Me  and  a  cab'net-maker  has 
de wised  a  plan  for  gettin'  him  out.  A  planner, 
Samivel — a  planner!"  said  Mr.  Weller,  striking  his 
son  on  the  chest  with  the  back  of  his  hand,  and 
falling  back  a  step  or  two. 

"  Wot  do  you  mean?"  said  Sam. 
**  A  planner  forty,  Samivel,"  rejoined  Mr.  Wel- 
ler in  a  still  more  mysterious  manner,  "  as  he  can 
h.ave  on  hire;  vun  as  von't  play,  Sammy." 

"And  wot  'ud  be  the  good  o'  that?"  said  Sam. 
"  Let  him  send  to  my  friend,  the  cab'net-maker,  to 
fetch  it  back,  Sammy,"  replied  Mr.  Weller.  "  Are 
vou  awake  now?" 
"  No,"  rejoined  Sam. 

"  There  ain't  no  vurks  in  it,"  whispered  his  fa- 
her.  "  It  'ull  hold  him  easy  with  his  hat  and  shoes 
on;  and  breathe  through  the  legs,  vich  his  holler. 
Have  a  passage  ready  taken  for  '  Merriker.'  The 
<  Merrikin'  gov'ment  vill  never  give  him  up,  ven 
vunce  they  finds  as  he's  got  money  to  spend,  Sam- 
my. Let  the  gov'nerstop  there  till  Mrs.  Bardell's 
dead,  or  Mr.  Dodson  and  Fogg's  hung,  vich  last 
ewent  I  think  is  the  most  likely  to  happen  first, 
Sammy:  and  then  let  him  come  back  and  write  a 
book  about  the  '  Merrikins'  as'll  pay  all  his  expenses 
and  more  if  he  blows  'em  up  enough." 

Mr.  Weller  delivered  this  hurried  abstract  of 
his  plot  with  great  vehemence  of  whisper,  and 
then  as  if  fearful  of  weakening  the  effect  of  the  tre- 
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mendous  communication  by  any  farther  dialogue, 
gave  the  coachman's  salute,  and  vanished. 

Sam  had  scarcely  recovered  his  usual  composure 
of  countenance,  which  had  been  greatly  disturbed 
by  the  secret  communication  of  his  respected  rela- 
tive, when  Mr.  Pickwick  accosted  him. 

"  Sam,"  said  that  gentleman. 

*' Sir,"  replied  Mr.  Weller. 

"  I  am  going  for  a  walk  round  the  prison,  and  I 
wish  you  to  attend  me.  I  see  a  prisoner  we  know 
coming  this  way,  Sam,"  said  Mr.  Pickwick, 
smiling. 

^"  Vich,  sir?"  inquired  Mr,  Weller;  "  the  genT- 
m'n  vith  the  head  o'  hair,  or  the  interestin'  captive 
in  the  stockin's?" 

"  Neither,"  rejoined  Mr.  Pickwick.  "  He  is  an 
older  friend  of  yours,  Sam." 

"O'  mine,  sir?"  exclaimed  Mr.  Weller. 

"  You  recollect  the  gentleman  very  well,  I  dare 
say,  Sam,"  replied  Mr.  Pickwick,  ''  or  else  you 
are  more  unmindful  of  your  old  acquaintances  than 
I  think  you  are.  Hush  !  not  a  word,  Sam — not  a 
syllable.     Here  he  is," 

As  Mr.  Pickwick  spoke,  Jingle  walked  up.  He 
looked  less  miserable  than  before,  being  clad  in  a 
half-worn  suit  of  clothes,  which  with  Mr.  Pick- 
wick's assistance  had  been  released  from  the  pawn- 
brokers. He  wore  clean  linen  too,  and  had  had  his 
hair  cut.  He  was  very  pale  and  thin,  however; 
and  as  he  crept  slowly  up,  leaning  on  a  stick,  it 
was  easy  to  see  that  he  had  suffered  severely  from 
illness  and  want,  and  was  still  very  weak.  He 
took  off  his  hat  as  Mr.  Pickwick  saluted  him,  and 
seemed  much  humbled  and  abashed  at  sight  of 
Sam  Weller. 

Following  close  at  his  heels,  came  Mr.  Job  Trot- 
ter, in  the  catalogue  of  whose  vices,  want  of  faith 
and  attachment  to  hiscompanion  could, atall  events, 
find  no  place.  He  was  still  ragged  and  squalid, 
but  his  face  was  not  quite  so  hollow  as  on  bistirst 
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meeting  with  Mr.  Pickwick  a  few  days  before.  As 
he  took  off  his  hat  to  our  benevolent  old  friend,  he 
murmured  some  broken  expressions  of  gratitude, 
and  muttered  something  about  having. beQfi  saved 
from  starving. 

"  Well,  well,"  said  Mr.  Pickwick,  impatiently 
interrupting  him,  "  you  can  follow  with  Sam.  I 
want  to  speak  to  you,  Mr..  Jingle.  Can  you  w^lk 
without  his  arm  ?" 

"Certainly,  sir — all  ready — not  too  fast — legs 
shaky — head  queer — round  and  round — earth- 
quaky  sort  of  feeling— very." 

"Here,  give,  me  your,  arm,"  said,  Mr,  Pick- 
wick. 

*'No,  no,"  replied  Jingle;  "won't  indeed — 
rather  not." 

"  Nonsense,"  said  Mr.  Pickwick ;  "  lean  upon 
me,  I  desire,  sir." 

Seeing  that  he  was  confused  and  agitated,  and 
uncertain  what  to  do,  Mr.  Pickwick  cut  the  matter 
short  bv  drawins;.  the  invalided  stroller's  arm 
through  his,  and  leading  him  away  .without  saying 
another  word  about  it* 

During  the  whole  of  this  time,  the  countenance 
of  Mr.  Samuel  Weller/had  exhibited  an  expression 
of  the  most  overwhelining  and  absorbing  astonish- 
ment that  the  imagination  can  portray.  After 
looking;  from  Job  to  Jingle,  and  from  Jingle  to  Job 
in  profound  silence,  he  softly  ejaculated  his  asto- 
nishment in  words,  w'hich  he  repeated  at  least 
a  score  of  times,  after  which  exertion  he  appeared 
wholly  bereft  of  speech,  and  again  cast  his  eyes, 
first  upon  the  one  and  then  upon  the  other,  in 
mute  perplexity  and  bewilderment. 

"  Now,.  Sam,"  said  Mr.  Pickwick,  looking 
back. 

"  Pm  a  comin',  sir,"  replied  Mr.  Weller,  me- 
chanically following  his  master;  and  still  he  lifted 
not  his  eves  from  Mr.  Job  Trotter,  who  walked  at 
his  side  in  silence. 
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Job  kept  his  eyes  fixed  on  the  ground  for  some 
time,  and  Sam  with  his,  glued  to  Job's  counte- 
nance, ran  up  againts  the  people  who  were  walk- 
ing about,  and  fell  over  little  children,  and  stum- 
bled asrainst  steps  and  railings,  without  appearing 
at  all  sensible  of  it,  until  Job,  looking  S'tealthily  up, 
said^- 

"  How  do  YOU  do,  Mr.  Weller  V 

"  It  2,9  him!"'  exclaimed  Sam  ;  and  having  esta- 
iDrHshed  Job's  identity  beyond  all  doubt,  he  smote 
his  leg,  and  vented  his  feelings  in  a  long  shrill  whis- 
tle. 

"  Things  has  altered  with  me,  sir,"  said  Job. 

"  I  should  think  they  had,"  exclaimed  Mr.  Wel- 
ler, surveying;  his  companion's  rai^s^vith  undisguised 
wonder.  "  This  is  ravther  a  chano-e  for  the  vorse, 
Mr.  Trotter,  as  the  gen'l'm'n  said  ven  he  got  two 
doubtful  shillin's  and  sixpenn'orth  o'  pocket-pieces 
for  a  good  half-crown." 

"It  is  indeed,"  replied  Job  sliaking  his  head. 
^' There  is  no  deception  now,  Mr.  Weller.  Tears," 
said  Job,  with  a  look  of  momentary  slyness — "tears 
are  not  the  only  proofs  of  distress,  nor  the  best 
ones."" 

"No,  they  ain't,"  replied  Sam,  expressively. 

"They  may  be  put  on,  Mr.  Weller,"  said  Job. 

"  I  know  they  may,"  said  Sam  ;  "  some  people, 
indeed,  has  'em  always  laid  on,  and  can  pull  out 
the  plug  vencver  they  likes." 

"  Yes,"  replied  Job ;  "  but  these  sort  of  things  are 
not  so  easily  counterfeited,  Mr.  Weller,  and  it  is 
a  more  painful  process  to  got  them  up."  As  he 
spoke,  he  pointed  to  his  sallow  sunken  cheeks,  and, 
drawing  up  his  coat  sleeve,  di.<icloj"ed  an  arm  which 
looked  as  if  the  bone  could  be  broken  at  a  touch, 
so  sharp  and  brittle  did  it  appear  beneath  its  thin 
covering  of  flesh. 

"AVot  have  you  been  doin'  to  yourself?"  said 
Sam,  recoiling. 

"Nothing,"  replied  Job.  . 
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''Nothin'!"  echoed  Sam. 

"1  have  been  doin'  nothing  for  many  weeks 
past,"  said  Job;  "  and  eating  and  drinking  almost 
as  little." 

Sam  took  one  comprehensive  glance  at  Mr. 
Trotter's  thin  face  and  wretched  apparel,  and  then 
seizing  him  by  the  arm  commenced  dragging  him 
away  with  great  violence. 

"  Where  are  you  going,  Mr.  Weller,  said  Job, 
vainly  struggling  in  the  powerful  grasp  of  his  old 
enemy. 

"  Come  on,^'  said  Sam ;  "  come  on."  He  deigned 
no  farther  explanation  till  they  reached  the  tap, 
and  then  called  for  a  pot  of  porter,  which  was 
speedily  produced. 

"  INow,'-  said  Sam,  "^^  drink  that  up  ev'ry  drop  on 
it ;  and  then  turn  the  pot  upside  down,  to  let  me 
see  as  you've  took  the  med'cine. 

"  But  my  dear  Mr.  Weller,"  remonstrated  Job. 

"  Down  vith  it,"  said  Sam,  peremptorily. 

Thus  admonished,  Mr.  Trotter  raised  the  pot  to 
his  lips,  and,  by  gentle  and  almost  imperceptible 
degrees,  tilted  it  into  the  air.  He  paused  once, 
and  only  once,  to  draw  a  long  breath,  but  without 
raising  his  face  from  the  vessel,  which,  in  a  few 
moments  thereafter,  he  held  out  at  arm's  length, 
bottom  upwards.  Nothing  fell  upon  the  ground  but 
a  few  particles  of  froth,  which  slowly  detached 
themselves  from  the  rim  and  trickled  lazily  down. 

"Veil  done,"  said  Sam.  "How  do  you  find 
yourself  arter  it?" 

"  Better,  sir.  I  think  I  am  better,"  responded 
Job. 

"  O'  course  you  air,"  said  Sam,  argumentatively. 
"It's  like  puttin'  gas  in  a  balloon;  1  can  see  vith 
the  naked  eye  that  you  gets  stouter  under  the  ope- 
ration. Wot  do  you  say  to  another  o'  the  samf 
di-mensions." 

"  I  would  rather  not,  I  am  much  obliged  to  you, 
sir,"  replied  Job— "  much  rather  not," 
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"Veil,  then  wot  do  you  say  to  some  wittles?" 
inquired  Sam. 

"  Thanks  to  your  worthy  governor,  sir,"  said 
Mr.  Trotter, "  we  have  half  a  leg  of  mutton,  baked, 
at  a  quarter  before  three,  with,  the  potatoes  under 
it,  to  save  boiling." 

"  Wot !  has  he  been  a  purwidin'  foryou?"  asked 
Sam,  emphatically. 

"  He  has,  sir,"  replied  Job.  "More  than  that, 
Mr.  Weller;  my  master  being  very  ill,  he  got  us  a 
room — we  were  in  a  kennel  before — and  paid  for 
it,  sir ;  and  come  to  look  at  us  at  night  when  no- 
body should  know.  Mr.  Weller,"  said  Job,  with 
real  tears  in  his  eyes-  for  once,  "  I  could  serve  that 
gentleman  till  1  fell  down  dead  at  his  feet." 

"I  say,"  said  Sam,  "  I'li  trouble  you,  my  friend 
— none  o'  that." 

Job  Trotter  looked  amazed.' 

"None  o'that,  I  say,  young  feller,"  repeated  Sam, 
firmly.  "No  vun  serves  him  but  me.  And  now  ve're 
upon  it,  I'll  let  you  into  another  secret  besides  that," 
said  Sam,  as  he  paid  for  the  beer.  "  I  never  heerd, 
mind  you,  nor  read  of  it  in  story-books,  nor  see  in 
picters,  any  angel  in  tights  and  gaiters — not  even 
in  spectacles,  as  I  remember,  though  that  may  ha' 
been  done  for  any  thin'  I  know  to  the  contrairey ; 
but  mark  my  vords.  Job  Trotter,  he's  a  reg'lar 
thorough-bred  angel  for  all  that;  and  let  me  see 
the  man  as  wenturs  to  tell  me  he  knows  a  better 
vun."  With  this  defiance,  Mr.  Weller  buttoned 
up  his  change  in  a  side-pocket ;  and  with  many 
confirmatory  nods  and  ^^esturcs  by  the  way,  pro- 
ceeded in  search  of  the  subject  of  discourse.- 

They  found  Mr.  Pickwick  in  company  with  Jin- 
gle, talking  very  earnestly,  and  not  bestowing  a 
look  on  the.  groups  who  were  congregated  on  the 
racket-ground ;  they  were  very  motley  groups,  too, 
and  well  worth  the  looking  at,  if  it  were  only  in 
idle  curiosity. 

"  Well,"  said   Mr.  Pickwick,  as  Sam  and  his 
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companion  drew  nigh,  "  you  will  see  how  your 
health  becomes,  and  think  about  it  mean  while. 
Make  the  statement  out  for  me  when  you  feel  your- 
self equal  to  the  task,  and  I  will  discuss  the  sub- 
ject with  you  when  I  have  considered  it.  Now  go 
to  your  room.  You  are  tired,  and  not  strong  enough 
to  be  out  long." 

"  Mr.  Alfred  Jingle,wilhout  one  spark  of  his  old 
animation — with  nothing  even  of  the  dismal  gaie- 
ty which  he  had  assumed  when  Mr.  Pickwick  first 
stumbled  on  him  in  his  misery,  bowed  low  without 
speaking,  and  motioning  to  Job  not  to  follow  him 
just  yet,  crept  slowly  away. 

"Curious  scene  this,  is  it  not,  Sam?'  said  Mr. 
Pickwick,  looking  good-humouredly  round. 

"  Worry  much  so,  sir,"  replied  Sam.  "Venders 
vill  never  cease,"  added  Sam,  speaking  to  himself. 
"  Vm  werry  much  mistaken  if  that  'ere  Jingle 
worn't  a  doin'  somethin'  in  the  vater-cart  vay !" 

The  area  formed  by  the  w-all  in  that  part  of  the 
Fleet  in  which  Mr.  Pickwick  stood,  was  just  wide 
enough  to  make  a  good  racket  court,  one  side  be- 
ing formed,  of  course,  by  the  wall  itself,  and  the 
other  by  that  portion  of  the  prison  which  looked 
(or  rather  would  have  looked,  but  for  the  wall)  to- 
ward St.  Paul's  Cathedral.  Sauntering  or  sitting 
about,  in  every  possible  attitude  of  listless  idleness, 
were  a  great  number  of  debtors,  the  major  part  of 
whom  were  waiting  in  prison  until  their  day  of 
"going  up"  before  the  Insolvent  Court  should  ar- 
rive, while  others  had  been  remanded  for  various 
terms,  which  they  were  idling  aw^ay  as  they  best 
could.  Some  were  shabby,  some  were  smart,  many 
dirty,  a  few  clean ;  but  there  they  all  lounged,  and 
loitered,  and  slunk  about,  with  as  little  spirit  or 
purpose  as  the  beasts  in  a  menagerie. 

Lollins:  from  the  windows  which  commanded  a 
view  of  this  promenade,  were  a  number  of  persons ; 
some  in  noisy  conversation  with  their  acquaintance 
below;  others  playing  at  ball  with  some  adven- 
turous throweis  outside;  and  others  looiiing  on  at 
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the  racket-phyers,  or  watching  the  boys  as  they 
cried  the  game.  Dirty  slipshod  women  passed  and 
re.-passed  on  their  way  to  the  cooking-house  in  one 
corner  of  the  yard  ;  children  screamed,  and  fought, 
and  played  together,  in  another ;  the  tumbling  of 
the  skittles,  Tind  the  shouts  of  the  players,  mingled 
perpetually  with  these  and  a  hundred  other  sounds; 
and  all  was  noise  and  tumult — save  in  a  little  mi- 
serable shed  a  few  yards  off,  where  there  lay,  all 
quiet  and  ghastly,  the  body  of  the  Chancery  priso- 
ner who  had  died  the  night  before,  awaiting  the 
mockery  of  an  inquest.  The  body!  It  is  the  law- 
yer's term  for  the  restless  whirling  mass  of  cares 
and  anxieties,  affections,  hopes,  and  griefs,  that 
make  up  the  living  man.  The  law  had  his  body, 
and  there  it  lay,  clothed  in  grave  clothes,  an  aw- 
ful witness  to  its  tender  mercv. 

"Would  you  like  to  see  a  whistling-shop,  sir?' 
inquired  Job  Trotter. 

"  What  do  vou  mean  ?'  was  Mr.  Pickwick's  coun- 
ter  inquiry. 

"  A  visilin'  shop,  fiir,"  interposed  Mr.  Weller. 
"What  is  that,  Sam? — A  bird-fancier's  T'  in- 
quired Mr.  Pickwick. 

"'  Bless  your  heart,  no,  sir,"  replied  Job;  "a  whis- 
tling-shop, sir,  is  where  they  sell  spirits."  Mr.  Job 
Trotter  briefly  explained  here,  that  all  persons,  be- 
ing prohibited  under  heavy  penalties  from  convey- 
ing spirits  into  debtors'  prisons,  and  such  commo- 
dities being  highly  prized  by  the  ladies  and  gentle- 
men confined  therein,  it  had  occurred  to  some  spe- 
culative turnkey  to  connive,  for  certain  lucrative 
considerations,  at  two  or  three  prisoners  retailing 
the  favourite  article  of  gin,  for  their  own  profit  and 
advantage. 

"This  plan  you  see,  sir,  has  been  gradually  in- 
troduced into  all  the  prisons  for  debt,"  said  Mr. 
Trotter. 

"And  it  has  this  worry  great  advantage,"  said 
Sam,  "  that  the  turnkeys  takes  worry  good  care  to 
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seize  hold  o*  ev'ry  body  but  them  as  pays  'em,  that 
attempts  the  willainny,  and  ven  it  gels  in  the  pa- 
pers they're  applauded  for  their  wigilance;  so  it 
cuts  two  vays — frightens  other  people  from  the 
trade,  and  elewates  their  own  characters." 

"  Exactly  so,  Mr.  Weiler,"  observed  Job. 

"Well,  but  are  these  rooms  never  searched  to 
ascertain  whether  any  spirits  are  concealed  in 
them'?"  said  Mr.  Pickwick. 

"Cerl'nly  they  are,  sir,"  replied  Sam;  '*  but  the 
turnkeys  knows  before-hand,  and  gives  the  vord  to 
the  vistlers,  and  you  may  visile  for  it  when  you  go 
to  look.'' 

By  this  time.  Job  had  tapped  at  a  door,  which 
was  opened  by  a  gentleman  with  an  uncombed 
head,  who  bolted  it  after  them  when  they  had 
walked  in,  and  grinned  ;  upon  which  Job  grinned, 
and  Sam  also:  whereupon  Mr.  Pickwdck,  thinking 
it  might  be  expected  of  him,  kept  on  smiling  till 
the  end  of  the  interview. 

The  gentleman  with  the  uncombed  head  ap- 
peared quite  satisfied  with  this  mute  announcement 
of  their  business;  and  producing  a  flat  stone  bot- 
tle, w^hich  miiiht  hold  about  a  couple  of  quarts 
from  beneath  his  bedstead,  he  filled  out  three  glasses 
of  gin,  which  Job  Trotter  and  Sam  disposed  of  in 
a  most  workmanlike  manner. 

"Any  moreT'  said  the  w'histling  gentleman. 

"No  more,"  replied  Job  Trotter. 

Mr.  Pickwick  paid  ;  the  door  was  unbolted,  and 
out  they  came;  the  uncombed  gentleman  bestow- 
\ng<\  friendly  nod  upon  Mr.  Roker,  v^'ho  happened 
to  be  passing  at  the  moment. 

From  tliis  spot  Mr.  Pickwick  wandered  along  all 
the  galleries,  up  and  down  all  the  staircases,  and 
once  ag?iin  round  the  w  hole  area  of  the  yard.  The 
great  body  of  the  prison  population  appeared  to 
be  Mivins  and  Smangle,  and  the  parson,  and  the 
butcher,  and  the  leg,  over  and  over  again.  Ther 
was  the  same  squalor,  the  same  turmoil  and  noisf . 
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the  same  general  characteristics  in  every  corner; 
in  the  best  and  the  worst  ahke.  The  whole  place 
seemed  restless  and  troubled ;  and  the  people  were 
crowding  and  flitting  to  and  fro,  like  the  shadows 
in  an  uneasy  dream. 

"  I  have  seen  enough,"  said  Mr.  Pickwick,  as  he 
threw  himself  into  a  chair  in  his  little  apartment. 
"  My  head  aches  with  these  scenes,  and  my  heart 
too.  Henceforth  I  will  be  a  prisoner  in  my  own 
room." 

And  Mr.  Pickwick  steadfastly  adhered  to  this 
determination.  For  three  long  months  he  remained 
shut  up  all  day,  only  stealing  out  at  night  to  breathe 
the  air  when  the  greater  part  of  his  fellow  priso- 
ners were  in  bed  or  carousing  in  their  rooms.  His 
health  was  evidently  beginning  to  suffer  from  the 
closeness  of  the  conlinement,  but  neither  the  often- 
repeated  entreaties  of  Perker  and  his  friends,  nor 
the  still  m.ore  frequently  repeated  warnings  and  ad- 
monitions of  Mr.  Samuel  Weller,  could  induce  him 
to  alter  one  jot  of  his  inflexible  resolution. 


PART    IV.  19 
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CHAPTER  XLV. 


RECORDS  A  TOUCHING  ACT  OF  DELICATE  FEELIN(&, 
NOT  UNMIXED  WITH  PLEASANTRY,  ACHIEVED 
AND  PERFORMED  BY  MESSRS.  DODSON  AND  FOGG. 

It  was  within  a  week  of  the  close  of  the  month 
of  July,  that  a  hackney  cabriolet,  number  unre- 
corded, was  seen  to  proceed  at  a  rapid  pace  up 
Goswell-street ;  three  people  were  squeezed  into  it 
besides  the  driver,  who  sat,  of  course,  in  his  own 
particular  little  dickey  at  the  side;  over  the  apron 
were  lumg  two  shawls,  belonging  to  all  appear- 
ance to  two  small  vixenish-looking  ladies  under  the 
apron,  between  whom,  compressed  into  a  very 
small  compass,  there  was  stowed  away  a  gentle- 
man of  heavy  and  subdued  demeanour,  who,  when- 
ever he  ventured  to  make  an  observation,  was 
snapped  up  short,  by  one  of  the  vixenish  ladies 
before-mentioned.  Lastly,  the  two  vixenish  la- 
dies and  the  heavy  gentleman  were  giving  the 
driver  contradictory  directions,  all  tending  to  the 
one  point,  that  he  should  stop  at  Mrs.  Bardell's 
door,  which  the  heavy  gentleman  in  direct  opposi- 
tion to,  and  defiance  of,  the  vixenish  ladies,  con- 
tended was  a  green  door  and  not  a  yellow  one. 

"  Stop  at  the  house  with  the  green  door,  driver," 
said  the  heavy  gentleman. 
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"Oh!  you  perwerse  creetur!"  exclaimed  one  of 
the  vixenish  ladies.  "  Drive  to  the  ouse  with  the 
yellow  door,  cabmin." 

Upon  this  the  cabman,  who  in  a  sudden  effort  to 
pull  up  at  the  house  vvith  the  green  door,  had 
pulled  the  horse  up  so  high  that  he  nearly  pulled 
him  backwards  into  the  cabriolet,  let  the  animal's 
fore  legs  down  to  the  ground  again,  and  paused. 

"  Now  vere  am  I  to  pull  up  ?'  inquired  the  dri- 
ver. "  Settle  it  among  yourselves.  All  I  ask  is, 
vere." 

Here  the  contest  was  renewed  with  increased 
violence,  and  the  horse  being  troubled  with  a  fly 
on  his  nose,  the  cabman  humanely  employed  his 
leisure  in  lashing  him  about  the  head,  on  the  coun- 
ter-irritation principle. 

"  Most  wotes  carries  the  day,"  said  one  of  the 
vixenish  ladies  at  length.  "  The  ouse  with  the  yel- 
low door,  cabmin." 

But  after  the  cabriolet  had  dashed  up  in  splendid 
style  to  the  house  with  the  yellow  door,  "  making," 
as  one  of  the  vixenish  ladies  triumphantly  said, 
"  acterrally  more  noise  than  if  one  had  come  in 
one's  own  carriage" — and  after  the  driver  had  dis- 
mounted to  assist  the  ladies  in  getting  out,  the  small 
round  head  of  Master  Thomas  Bardell  was  thrust 
out  of  the  one  pair  window  of  a  house  with  a  red 
door  a  few  numbers  off. 

"Aggrawatin'  thing,"  said  the  vixenish  lady  last 
mentioned,  darting  a  withering  glance  at  the  heavy 
gentleman. 

"  My  dear,  it's  not  my  fault,"  said  the  gentle- 
man. 

"Don't  talk  to  me,  you  creetur,  don't,"  retorted 
the  lady.  "  The  house  with  the  red  door,  cabmin. 
Oh !  if  ever  a  woman  was  troubled  with  a  ruffinly 
creetur,  that  takes  a  pride  and  pleasure  in  dis- 
gracing his  wife  on  every  possible  occasion  aforii 
strangers,  I  am  that  woman!" 
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"You  ought  to  be  ashamed  of  yourself,  Raddle," 
said  the  other  little  woman,  who  was  no  other  than 
Mrs.  Cluppins. 

"  What  have  I  been  a  doing  of?"  asked  Mr.  Rad- 
dle. 

"  Don't  talk  to  me,  don't,  you  brute,  for  fear  I 
should  be  perw'oked  to  forgit  my  sect  and  strike 
you,'^  said  Mrs.  Raddle. 

While  this  dialogue  was  going  on,  the  driver  was 
most  ignominiouslv  leadins;  the  horse  bv  the  bridle 
up  to  the  house  with  the  red  door,  which  Master 
Bardell  had  already  opened.  Here  was  a  mean 
and  low  way  of  arriving  at  a  friend's  house !— no 
dashing  up  v^dth  all  the  fire  and  fury  of  the  animal, 
no  jumping  down  of  the  driver  and  loud  knocking 
at  the  door,  no  opening  the  apron  with  a  crash  at 
the  verv  last  moment,  for  fear  of  the  ladies  sitting 
in  a  draught,  and  then  the  man  handing  the  shawls 
out  afterwards  as  if  he  were  a  private  coachman. 
The  whole  edcre  of  the  thinar  had  been  taken  off — 
it  was  flatter  than  w^alking.  *1^ 

*' Well,  Tommy,^'  said  Mrs.  Gluppins,  "how*s 
your  poor  dear  mother  ?" 

"Oh,  she's  worry  well,"  replied  Master  Bardell. 
"  She's  in  the  front  parlor, — ail  ready.  I'm  ready 
too,  I  am."  Here  Master  Bardell  put  his  hands 
in  his  pockets,  and  jumped  off  and  on  the  bottom 
step  of  the  door. 

"Is  any  body  else  a  goin',  Tommy?"  said  Mrs. 
Cluppins,  arranging  her  pelerine. 

"  Mrs.  Sanders  is  going,  she  is,"  rephed  Tommy. 
"  I'm  a  goin'  too,  I  am." 

"  Drat  the  boy,"  said  little  Mrs.  Cluppins.  "  He 
thinks  of  nobody  but  himself  Here,  Tommy, 
dear." 

"  Well,"  said  Master  Bardell. 

"  Who  else  is  a  goin',  lovey  ?"  said  Mrs.  Clup- 
pins in  an  insinuating  manner. 

"  Oh !  Mrs.  Rogers  is  a  goin',"  replied  Master 
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Bardell,  opening  his  eyes  very  wide  as  he  delivered 
the  intelligence. 

"  What !  The  lady  as  has  taken  the  lodgings  !" 
ejaculated  Mrs.  Cluppins. 

Master  Bardell  put  his  hands  farther  down  into 
his  pockets,  and  nodded  exactly  thirty-6ve  times, 
to  imply  that  it  was  the  lady  lodger,  and  no  other. 

"Bless  usl"  said  Mrs.  Cluppins.  "Its  quite  a 
party." 

"Ah,  if  you  knew  what  was  in  the  cupboard, 
you'd  say  so,"  replied  Master  Bardell. 

"What  is  there,  Tommy?'  said  Mrs.  Cluppins, 
coaxingly.     "  You'll  tell  me,  Tommy,  I  know." 

"  No,  I  won't,"  replied  Master  Bardell,  shaking 
his  head,  and  applying  himself  to  the  bottom  step 
again. 

"Drat  the  child!"  muttered  Mrs.  Cluppins. 
"  What  a  prowokin'  little  wretch  it  is!  Come,  Tom- 
my, tell  your  dear  Cluppy." 

"  Mother  said  1  wasn't  to,"  rejoined  Master  Bar- 
dell. "  I'm  a  goin'  to  have  some,  I  am."  Cheered 
by  this  prospect,  the  precocious  boy  applied  himself 
to  his  infantile  tread-mill  with  increased  vigour. 

The  above  examination  of  a  child  of  tender 
years  took  place  while  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Raddle  and 
the  cab-driver  were  having  an  altercation  concern- 
ing the  faro,  which  terminating  at  this  point  in  fa- 
vour of  the  cabman,  Mrs.  Raddle  came  up  totter- 
ing. 

"Lauk,  Mary  Ann!  what's  the  mat-ter?"  said 
Mrs.  Cluppins. 

"  It's  put  me  all  over  in  such  a  tremble,  Betsy," 
replied  Mrs.  Raddle.  "  Raddle  ain't  like  a  man; 
he  leaves  every  thing  to  me." 

This  was  scarcely  fair  upon  the  unfortunate 
Mr.  Raddle,  who  had  been  thrust  aside  by  his  good 
lady  in  the  commencement  of  the  dispute,  and  per- 
emptorily commanded  to  hold  his  tongue.  He  had 
no  opportunity  of  defending  himself,  however,  for 
Mrs.  Raddle  gave  unequivocal  signs  of  fainting  ; 
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which  being  perceived  from  the  parlour  vvirKJovv, 
Mrs.  Bardell,  Mrs.  Sanders,  the  lodger,  and  the 
lodger's  servant,  darted  precipitately  out,  and  con- 
veyed her  into  the  house,  all  talking  at  the  same 
lime,  and  giving  utterance  to  various  expressions 
of  pitv  and  condolence,  as  if  she  were  one  of  the 
most  suffering  mortals  on  earth.  Being  conveyed 
into  the  front  parlour,  she  was  there  deposited  on 
a  sofa :  and  the  lady  from  the  first  floor  running 
up  to  the  first  floor,  returned  with  a  bottle  of  sal- 
volatile,  which,  holding  Mrs.  Raddle  tight  round 
the  neck,  she  applied  in  all  womanly  kindness  and 
pity  to  her  nose,  until  that  lady  with  many  plunges 
and  struggles  was  fain  to  declare  herself  decided- 
ly, belter. 

"Ah,  poor  thing!"  said  Mrs.  Ptogers,  "I  know 
what  her  feelin's  is  too  well." 

"  Ah,  poor  thing!  so  do  I,''  said  Mrs.  Sanders; 
and  then  all  the  ladies  moaned  in  unison,  and  said 
they  knew  what  it  was,  and  they  pitied  her  from 
their  hearts,  they  did ;  even  the  lodger's  little  ser- 
vant, who  was  thirteen  years  old,  and  three  feet 
high,  murmured  her  sympathy. 

'•  But  what's  been  the  matter?"  said  Mrs.  Bar- 
dell. 

"  Ah,  what  has  decomposed  you,  ma'am  ?"  in- 
quired Mrs.  Rogers. 

"  I  have  been  a  good  deal  flurried,"  replied  Mrs. 
Raddle,  in  a  reproachful  manner.  Thereupon  the 
ladies  cast  indignant  looks  at  Mr.  Raddle. 

"Why,  the  fact  is,"  said  that  unhappy  gentle- 
man, stepping  forward,  "  when  we  alighted  at  this 
door,  a  dispute  arose  with  the  driver  of  the  cabri- 

oily "     A    loud  scream  from  his  wife  at  the 

mention  of  this  word,  rendered  all  farther  expla- 
nation inaudible. 

*'  You'd  better  leave  us  to  bring  her  round,  Rad- 
dle," said  Mrs.  Cluppins.  "  She'll  never  get  bet- 
ter as  long  as  you're  here." 

All  the  ladies  concurred  in  this  opinion ;  so  Mr. 
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Raddle  was  pushed  out  of  the  room,  and  requested 
to  give  himself  an  airing  in  the  back  yard,  which 
he  did  for  about  a  quarter  of  an  hour,  when  Mrs. 
Bardell  announced  to  him,  with  a  solemn  face,  that 
he  might  come  in  now,  but  that  he  must  be  very 
careful  how  he  behaved  towards  his  wife.  She 
knew  he  didn't  mean  to  be  unkind  ;  but  Mary  Ann 
was  very  far  from  strong,  and,  if  he  didn't  take 
care,  lie  might  lose  her  when  he  least  expected  it, 
which  would  be  a  very  dreadful  reflection  for  him 
afterwards,  and  so  on.  All  this,  ISlv.  Raddle  heard 
with  great  submission,  and  presently  returned  to 
the  parlour  in  a  most  lamb-like  manner. 

"  Why,  Mrs.  Rogers,  ma'am,"  said  Mrs.  Bar- 
dell, "  you've  never  been  introduced,  I  declare. 
Mr.  Raddle,  ma'am;  Mrs.  Cluppins,  ma'am;  Mrs. 
Raddle,  ma'am." 

^'  Which  is  iNIrs.  Cluppins's  sister,"  suggest- 
ed Mrs.  Sanders. 

"  Oh,  indeed  !"  saitl  Mrs.  Rogers,  graciously  ; — 
for  she  was  the  lodger,  and  her  servant  was  in 
waiting,  so  she  was  more  gracious  than  intimate 
in  right  of  her  position.     "  Oh,  indeed  !" 

Mrs.  Raddle  smiled  sweetly,  Mr.  Raddle  bowed, 
and  Mrs.  Cluppins  said  "  she  was  sure  she  was  very 
happy  to  have  a  opportunity  of  being  known  to  a 
lady  which  she  had  heerd  so  much  in  faviour  of, 
as  Mrs.  Rogers" — a  compliment  which  the  last- 
named  lady  acknowledged  with  graceful  conde- 
scension. 

"Well,  Mr.  Raddle,"  said  Mrs.  Bardell;  "I'm 
sure  you  ought  to  feel  very  much  honoured  at  you 
and  Tommy  being  the  only  gentlemen  to  escort  so 
many  ladies  all  the  way  to  the  Spaniard  at  Hamp- 
stead.  Don't  you  think  he  ought,  Mrs.  Rogers, 
ma'am  ?' 

"Oh,  certainly,  ma'am  !"  replied  Mrs.  Rogers;  af- 
ter whom  all  the  other  ladies  responded  "Oh,  cer- 
tainly." 

"  Of  course  I  feel  it,  ma'am,'^  said  Mr.  Raddle, 
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rubbing  his  hands,  and  evincing  a  slight  tendency 
to  brighten  up  a  little.  "  Indeed,  to  tell  you  the 
truth,  I  said,  as  we  were  conning  along  in  the  ca- 
brioily " 

At  the  recapitulation  of  the  word  which  awa- 
kened so  many  painful  recollections,  Mrs.  Raddle 
applied  her  handkerchief  to  her  eyes  again,  and 
uttered  a  half  suppressed  scream ;  so  that  Mrs. 
Bardeil  frowned  upon  Mr.  Raddle  to  intimate  that 
he  had  better  not  say  any  thing  more;  and  desired 
Mrs.  Rogers'  servant,  with  an  air,  to  "  put  the  wine 
on." 

This  was  the  signal  for  displaying  the  hidden 
treasures  of  the  closet,  which  v^ere  sundry  plates 
of  oranges  and  biscuits,  and  a  bottle  of  old  crusted 
port — that  at  one  and  nine — with  another  of  the 
celebrated  East  India  sherry  at  fourtcen-pence, 
which  were  all  produced  in  honour  of  the  lodger, 
and  afforded  unlimited  satisfaction  to  every  body. 
After  great  consternation  had  been  excited  in  the 
mind  of  Mrs.  Cluppins,  by  an  attempt  on  the  part 
of  Tommy  to  recount  how  he  had  been  cross-ex- 
amined regarding  the  cupboard  then  in  action, 
(which  was  fortunately  nipped  in  the  bud  by  his 
imbibing  half  a  glass  of  the  old-crusted  "  the  wrong 
way,"  and  thereby  endangering  his  life  for  some 
seconds,)  the  party  walked  forth  in  quest  of  a 
Hampstead  stage.  This  was  soon  found,  and  in  a 
couple  of  hours  they  all  arrived  safely  in  the  Span- 
iard Tea-gardens,  where  the  luckless  Mr.  Raddle's 
very  first  act  nearly  occasioned  his  good  lady  a  re- 
lapse, it  being  neither  more  nor  less  than  to  order 
tea  for  seven ;  whereas  (as  the  ladies  one  and  all 
remarked,)  what  could  have  been  easier  than  for 
Tommy  to  have  drank  out  of  any  body's  cup,  or 
every  .body's,  if  that  was  all,  when  the  waiter  wasn't 
looking,  which  would  have  saved  one  head  of  tcii, 
and  the  tea  just  as  good ! 

However,  there  was  no  help  for  it,  and  the 
tea-tray,  came   with,  seven    cups    and    saucers, 
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and  bread  and  butter  on  the  same  scale.  Mrs. 
Bardell  was  unanimously  voted  into  the  chair,  and 
Mrs.  Rogers  being  stationed  on  her  right  hand  and 
Mrs.  Raddle  on  her  left,  the  meal  proceeded  with 
great  merriment  and  success. 

"  How  sweet  the  country  is,  to-be-sure  !"  sighed 
Mrs.  Rogers  ;  "  I  almost  wish  I  lived  in  it  al- 
ways." 

"  Oh,  yon  wouldn't  like  that,  ma'am,"  replied 
Mrs.  Bardell  rather  hastily;  for  it  was  not  at  all 
advisable,  with  reference  to  the  lodfjinixs,  to  en- 
courage  such  notions;  "you  wouldn't  like  it, 
ma'am." 

"  Oh  I  I  should  think  you  was  a  deal  too  lively 
and  sought-after,  to  be  content  with  the  country, 
ma'am,"  said  little  Mrs.  Cluppins. 

"  Perhaps  I  am,  ma'am.  Perhaps  I  am,"  sighed 
the  first-floor  lodger. 

"  For  lone  people  as  have  got  nobody  to  care  for 
them,  or  take  care  of  them,  or  as  have  been  hurt  in 
their  mind,  or  that  kind  of  thing,"  observed  Mr. 
Raddle,  plucking  up  a  little  cheerfulness,  and  look- 
ing round,  "  the  country  is  all  very  well.  The 
country  for  a  wounded  spirit,  they  say." 

Now,  of  all  things  in  the  world  that  the  unfor- 
tunate man  could  have  said,  any  would  have  been 
preferable  to  this.  Of  course  Mrs.  Bardell  burst 
into  tears  and  requested  to  be  led  from  the  table 
instantly,  upon  which  the  affectionate  child  began 
to  cry  too,  most  dismally. 

"  Would  any  body  believe,  ma'am,"  exclaimed 
Mrs.  Raddle,  turning  fiercely  to  the  first-floor  lod- 
ger, "  that  a  woman  could  be  married  to  such  a 
unmannerly  creetur,  which  can  tamper  with  a  wo- 
man's feelings  as  he  does,  every  hour  in  the  day, 
ma'am?" 

"  My  dear,"  remonstrated  Mr.  Raddle,  "  1  didn't 
mean  any  thing,  my  dear." 

*'  You  didn't  mean,  sir !"  repeated  Mrs.  Raddle, 
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with  great  scorn  and  contempt.     "Go  away.     I 
can't  bear  the  sight  on  you,  you  brute." 

"You  must  ?iot  flurry  yourself,  Mary  Ann,"  in- 
terposed Mrs.  Cluppins.  "  You  really  must  consider 
yourself,  my  dear,  which  you  never  do.  Now  go 
away,  Raddle;  there's  a  good  soul,  or  you'll  only 
aggravate  her." 

"  You  had  better  take  your  tea  by  yourself,  sir, 
indeed,"  said  Mrs.  Rogers,  again  applying  the 
smellino'-bottle. 

Mrs.  Sanders,  who  according  to  custom,  was  very 
busy  at  the  bread  and  butter,  expressed  the  same 
opinion,  and  Mr.  Raddle  quietly  retired. 

After  this  there  was  a  great  hoisting  up  of  Master 
Bardell,  who  was  rather  a  large  size  for  hugging, 
into  his  mother's  arms,  in  which  operation  he  got 
his  boots  in  the  tea-board,  and  occasioned  some  con- 
fusion among  the  cups  and  saucers.  But  that  de- 
scription of  fainting  fits,  which  is  contagious  among 
ladies,  seldom  lasts  long,  so  when  he  had  been  well 
kissed  and  a  little  cried  over,  Mrs.  Bardell  reco- 
vered, set  him  down  again,  wondered  how  she 
could  have  been  so  foolish,  and  poured  out  some 
more  tea. 

It  was  at  this  moment  that  the  sound  of  ap- 
proaching wheels  was  heard,  and  that  the  ladies, 
looking  up,  saw  a  hackney-coach  stop  at  the  gar- 
den-gate. 

"  More  company,"  said  Mrs.  Sanders. 

"It's  a  gentleman,"  said  Mrs.  Raddle. 

"Well,  if  it  ain't  Mr.  Jackson,  the  young  man 
from  Dodson  and  Fogg's!"  cried  Mrs.  Bardell. 
"  Why,  gracious!  Surely  Mr.  Pickwick  can't 
have  paid  the  damages." 

"  Or  hoffered  marriage !"  said  Mrs.  Cluppins. 

"  Dear  me,  how  slow  the  gentleman  is,"  ex- 
claimed Mrs.  Rogers:  "Why  doesn't  he  make 
haste !" 

As  the  lady  spoke  these  words,  Mr.  Jackson 
turned  from  the  coach  where  he  had  been  address- 
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Ihg  some  observations  to  a  shabby  man  in  black 
leggings,  who  had  just  emerged  from  the  vehicle 
with  a  thick  ash  stick  in  his  hand,  and  made  his 
way  to  the  place  where  the  ladies  were  seated  ; 
winding  his  hair  round  the  brim  of  his  hat  as  he 
came  along. 

"Is  any  thing  the  matter?  Has  anything  taken 
place,  Mr.  Jackson?"  said  Mrs.  Bardell  eagerly. 

"Nothing  whatever,  ma'am,"  replied  Mr.  Jack- 
son. "How  de  do  ladies?  I  have  to  ask  pardon, 
ladies,  for  intruding — but  the  law,  ladies — the  law." 
With  this  apology  Mr.  Jackson  smiled,  made  a 
comprehensive  bow,  and  gave  his  hair  another 
wind.  Mrs.  Rogers  whispered  Mrs.  Raddle  that 
he  was  really  an  elegant  young  man. 

"  1  called  in  Goswell-strcet,"  resumed  Jackson, 
"  and  hearing  that  you  were  here,  from  the  slavey, 
took  a  coach  and  came  on.  Our  people  want  you 
down  in  the  city  directly,  Mrs.  Bardell." 

"  Indeed  P'  ejaculated  that  lady,  startino-  at  the 
sudden  nature  of  the  communication. 

"Yes,"  said  Jackson  biting  his  lip.  "It's  very 
important  and  pressing  business,  which  can't  be 
postponed  on  any  account.  Indeed,  Dodson  ex- 
pressly said  so  to  me,  and  so  did  Fogg.  I've  kept 
the  coach  on  purpose  for  you  to  go  back  in." 

"How  very  strange!"  exclaimed  Mrs.  Bardell. 

The  ladies  agreed  that  it  zcas  very  strange,  but 
were  unanimously  of  opinion  that  it  must  be  very 
important,  or  Dodson  and  Fogg  would  never  have 
sent ;  and  farther,  that  the  business  being  urgent, 
she  ought  to  repair  to  Dodson  and  Fogg's  without 
any  delay. 

There  was  a  certain  degree  of  pride  and  im- 
portance about  being  wanted  by  one's  lawyers  in 
such  a  monstrous  hurry,  that  was  by  no  means  dis- 
pleasing to  Mrs.  Bardell,  especially  as  it  might  be 
reasonably  supposed  to  enhance  her  consequence  in 
the  eyes  of  the  first-floor  lodger.     She  simpered  a 
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little,  affected  extreme  vexation  and  hesitation,  and 
at  last  arrived  at  the  conclusion  that  she  supposed 
she  must  go. 

"  But  won't  you  refresh  yourself  after  your  walk, 
Mr.  Jackson  ?"  said  Mrs.  Bardell,  persuasively. 

"  Why,  really  there  ain't  much  time  to  lose," 
replied  Jackson ;  "  and  I've  got  a  friend  here,"  he 
continued,  looking  tov/ards  the  man  with  the  ash 
stick. 

"  Oh,  ask  your  friend  to  come  here,  sir,"  said 
Mrs.  Bardell.     "  Pray  ask  your  friend  here,  sir." 

"  Why,  thankee,  I'd  rather  not,"  said  Mr.  Jack- 
son, with  some  embarrasment  of  manner.  "He's 
not  much  used  to  ladies'  society,  and  it  makes 
him  bashful.  If  you'll  order  the  waiter  to  deliver 
him  any  thing  short,  he  won't  drink  it  off  at  once, 
won't  he  ? — only  try  him."  Mr.  Jackson's  fingers 
wandered  playfully  round  his  nose  at  this  portion 
of  his  discourse,  to  warn  his  hearers  that  he  was 
speaking  ironically. 

The  waiter  was  at  once  despatched  to  the  bash- 
ful gentleman,  and  the  bashful  gentleman  took 
something ;  Mr.  Jackson  also  tQok  something,  and 
the  ladies  took  something  for  hospitality's  sake.  Mr. 
Jackson  then  said  that  he  was  afraid  it  was  time 
to  go;  upon  which  Mrs.  Sanders,  Mrs.  Cluppins, 
and  Tommy  (who  it  was  arranged  should  accom- 
pany Mrs.  Bardell:  leaving  the  others  to  Mr.  Rad- 
dle's protection)  got  into  the  coach. 

"  Isaac,"  said  Jackson,  as  Mrs.  Bardell  prepared 
to  get  in  :  looking  up  at  the  man  with  the  ash  stick, 
who  was  seated  on  the  box,  smoking  a  cigar. 

"  Well." 

"  This  is  Mrs.  Bardell." 

"  Oh,  1  know'd  that,  long  ago,"  said  the  man. 

Mrs.  Bardell  got  in,  Mr.  Jackson  got  in  after 
her,  and  away  they  drove.  Mrs.  Bardell  could  not 
help  ruminating  on  what  Mr.  Jackson's  friend  had 
said.  Shrewd  creatures,  those  lawyers :  why,  bless 
us,  how  they  find  people  out ! 
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"  Sad  thing  about  these  costs  of  our  people's, 
ain't  it,"  said  Jackson,  when  Mrs.  Cluppins  and 
Mrs.  Sanders  had  fallen  asleep ;  "  your  bill  of  costs 
I  mean." 

"I'm  very  sorry  they  can't  get  them,"  replied 
Mrs.  Bardell.  "  But  if  you  law  gentlemen  do  these 
things  on  speculation,  why  you  must  get  a  loss 
now  and  then,  you  know." 

"  You  gave  them  a  cognovit  for  the  amount  of 
vour  costs  after  the  trial,  I'm  told,"  said  Jackson. 

"  Yes.  Just  as  a  matter  of  form,'^  repUed  ^Irs. 
Bardell. 

"  Certainly,"  replied  Jackson  drily.  '•  Quite  a 
matter  of  form.     Quite." 

On  they  drove,  and  Mrs.  Bardell  fell  asleep. 
She  was  awakened  after  some  time  by  the  stopping 
of  the  coach. 

"Bless  us!"  said  the  lady,  "are  we  at  Free- 
man's Court  ?' 

"  We're  not  going  quite  so  far,"  replied  Jackson. 
"  Have  the  goodness  to  step  out.'' 

Mrs.  Bardell,  not  yet  thoroughly  awake,  com- 
plied. It  was  a  curious  place ; — a  large  wall  with  a 
gate  in  the  middle,  and  a  gas-light  burning  inside. 

"Now,  ladies,"  cried  the  man  with  the  ash  stick, 
looking  into  the  coach,  and  shaking  Mrs.  Sanders 
to  wake  her,  "Come."  Rousing  her  friend,  Mrs. 
Sanders  alighted.  Mrs.  Bardell,  leaning  on  Jack- 
son's arm,  and  leading  Tommy  by  the  hand,  had 
already  entered  the  porch.     They  followed. 

The  room  ihey  turned  into,  was  even  more  odd- 
looking  than  the  porch.  Such  a  number  of  men 
standing  about !     And  they  stared  so  ! 

"What  place  is  this?"  inquired  Mrs.  Bardell, 
pausing. 

"  Only  one  of  our  public  ofSces,"  replied  Jackson, 
hurrying  her  throusrh  a  door,  and  looking:  round  to 
see  that  the  other  women  were  followinsj.  "  Look 
sharp,  Isaac." 
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"  Safe  and  sound,"  replied  the  man  with  the  ash 
stick.  The  door  swung  heavily  after  Ihem,  and 
they  descended  a  small  flight  of  steps. 

"  Here  we  are  at  last.  All  right  and  tight,  Mrs. 
Bardell !"  said  Jackson,  looking  exultingly  round. 

"What  do  you  mean?"  said  Mrs.  Bardell,  with 
a  palpitating  heart. 

"Just  this,"  replied  Jackson,  drawing  her  a  lit- 
tle on  one  side  ;  "  don't  be  frightened,  Mrs.  Bardell. 
There  never  was  a  more  delicate  man  than  Dod- 
son,  ma'am,  or  a  more  humane  one  than  Fogg.  It 
was  their  duty  in  the  way  of  business  to  take  you 
in  execution  for  them  costs  ;  but  they  w^ere  anx- 
ious to  spare  your  feelings  as  much  as  they  could. 
What  a  comfort  it  must  be  to  you  to  think  how  it's 
been  done  !  This  is  the  Fleet,  ma'am.  AVish  you 
good  night,  Mrs.  Bardell.     Good  night,  Tommy." 

As  Jackson  hurried  away  in  company  with  the 
man  wMth  the  ash  stick,  another  man,  w^ith  a  key 
in  his  hand,  who  had  been  looking  on,  led  the  be- 
wildered female  to  a  second  short  flight  of  steps, 
leading  to  a  doorway.  Mrs.  Bardell  screamed 
violently ;  Tommy  roared  ;  Mrs.  Cluppins  shrunk 
within  herself;  and  Mrs.  Sanders  made  off,  with- 
out more  ado.  For  there  stood  the  injured  Mr. 
Pickwick,  taking  his  nightly  allowance  of  air ;  and 
beside  him  leant  Samuel  Weller,  who,  seeing  Mrs. 
Bardell,  took  his  hat  off  with  mock  reverence,  while 
his  master  turned  indignantly  on  his  heel. 

"  Don't  bother  the  woman,"  said  the  turnkey  to 
Weller  ;  "  she's  just  come  in." 

"  A  pris'ner  !"  said  Sam,  quickly  replacing  his 
hat.  "  Who's  the  plaintives  ?  What  for  ?  Speak 
up,  old  feller." 

"  Dodson  and  Fogg,"  replied  the  man  ;  **  execu- 
tion on  cognovit  for  costs." 

"  Here  Job,  Job,"  shouted  Sam,  dashing  into  the 
passage,  "  run  to  Mr.  Perker's,  Job ;  /  want  him 
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directly.     I  see  some  good  in  this.     Here's  a  game. 
Hooray !     Vere's  the  gov'nor  ?" 

But  there  was  no  reply  to  these  inquiries,  for 
Job  had  started  furiously  off,  the  instant  he  received 
his  commission,  and  Mrs.  Bardell  had  fainted  in 
real  downright  earnest. 
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